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SUMMARY 



General Background 



This report concerns an evaluation of a major educational innova- 
tion called the Richmond Plan. This is a generic term covering several 
innovations (e.g., programs in preengineering technology, foods, para- 
medical). The major goal of the Richmond Plan is to reclaim the average 
and often underachieving student in high school. As originally con- 
ceived, the program was not designed for the potential dropout nor for 
the educationally disadvantaged student. However, there have since 
been adaptations of the program to fit the needs of these students. 

The major innovative aspect of the Richmond Plan is an interdisci- 
plinary teaching team usually composed of teachers in Mathematics, Science, 
English, and Industrial Arts. The subject matter is related through the 
focus on practical application projects in the shop or laboratory. The 
teaching team in the Richmond Plan is not team-teaching in the usual sense 
of that term; rather, the teachers have their own classes but work to- 
gether as a team in planning and operating the program. An example of 
an RP unit is the pinhole camera project. A camera is constructed in 
the laboratory or shop and used as a vehicle to interrelate the subject 
matter of Mathematics, Science, and English. 

The first Richmond Plan was installed in the Richmond Unified School 
District in northern California in 1962. The program received a large 
amount of publicity, resulting in a rapid diffusion of the experiment 
throughout the country. At that time, there was no reliable evidence 
concerning its effectiveness . 

The Office of Education, aware of the wide-spread interest in the 
Richmond Plan, decided that an evaluation would be useful. Stanford 
Research Institute undertook the study, beginning work in late 1966, 
four years after the first program had begun. 

Obj ectives 

The general purpose of the SRI evaluation was to develop information 
useful to those wishing to assess the worth of the Richmond Plan. The 
following specific objectives guided the evaluation: 
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1. 



To describe and analyze the critical events and processes 
leading to the decision to introduce a Richmond Plan in 
selected Bay Are;, secondary schools. 



2 . 



To develop, on the basis of the above analyses, guidelines 
useful to other school systems in introducing the Ric mon 

Plan. 



3. 



To collect and analyze existing data bearing on the 
effectiveness of the plan as reflected in the behavior 
of the participating students and faculty and the effects 
on other programs within the sponsoring school system. 



4. 



From the analyses, to develop a set of preliminary 
conclusions concerning the outcomes of existing instances 
of the Richmond Plan. 



5. 



To develop, if needed, a design for continuing evaluation 
of the Richmond Plan. 



Method of Approach 



This evaluation, prompted by urgent requirements for information 
about the Richmond plan, began several years after the experiment was first 
implemented. The basic strategy of the research under these less-than 
ideal conditions was to reconstruct as accurately as possible what the 
innovators were trying to accomplish, by what means they were accomplishing 
it, and how well the system was working. The evaluation relied primari y 
on the analysis of 10 programs that were in operation at the time th 
study was made. Additionally, extensive surveys were made of alumni of 

the program and their parents. 



For all current and alumni students and their parents, a comparison 
group was selected to be as similar as possible to the RP counterparts. 



Two broad classes of information were developed. The first is the 
case history, derived from a wide variety of sources (e.g. , documen s, 
interviews^ and statistics). A case history was made for each of the 
10 programs included in this evaluation. The essential ingredient of the 
ufstorv was "living” with the school long enough to develop a good 
working S relationship V with the students, teachers, counselors and administra- 
tors involved. The second class of information was derived largely fr 
questionnaires, surveys, and interviews with students and teachers as 
well as from available statistical materials. The specific procedures 
used in data collection included (l) observation of classes, (2) personal 
interviews, (3) telephone interviews, (4) questionnaire surveys, and 
(5) statistical records from school files. 






* 



Results 



In Section II each of the 10 programs is presented in historical 
narrative form, starting with the story of its introduction and ending 
with a prediction for its future. The 10 program profiles are organized 
into the following major divisions: 

1. Origin of the Program . (pre-existing conditions, evolution 
of the program) 

2. Operatio n of the Program . (objectives, students, teachers, 
curriculum, counseling, administration) 

3. Outlook for the Future . 

Section III presents a school-by-school analysis of the major effects 
of the 10 programs and the costs associated therewith. Included are reac- 
tions of current and alumni students, their teachers, and their parents; 
analysis of differences between RP and comparison group (CG) students; 
and effects on other programs. Also considered are awareness of and atti- 
tudes toward the 10 programs by general faculties and student bodies. 

Major factors to consider in introducing an RP program are the inno- 
vative aspects of the program, e.g. , student selection, team teaching, 
the curriculum, the counseling function, and the reactions of the faculty. 
A suggested strategy of innovation is outlined for administrators inter- 
ested in implementing an RP program in Section IV. 

Conclusions 



Analysis of the effectiveness of the RP programs shows wide variation 
across schools. There are distinct clusters of schools which, by several 
criteria of effectiveness, are operating successfully. But there are other 
clusters in which the schools are operating very ineffectively. In the 
successful schools it is clear that the students in experimental programs 
are highly satisfied with their programs and feel they are deriving bene- 
fits from it. There is a consistent tendency for these experimental stu- 
dents to get more out of their high school experience than their comparison 
group counterparts. The RP graduates fared as well or better than their 
comparison group counterparts in their post-high school careers; however, 
the alumni survey was indicative rather than conclusive. 

The evidence also suggests that a Richmond Plan can help to create 
a climate conducive to change and experimentation in a school. Additional 
experimental curricula have often evolved when an RP program has been 
established within a school. 

The bulk of the evidence suggests that the RP program that is properly 
planned, organized, and operated can provide a substantially improved edu- 
cational experience for average high school students. 
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The decision as to whether to seriously consider introducing an RP- 
type program in a school rests primarily on the seriousness of the problems 
faced by the average and often under- achieving student within the school. 

If the nine schools studied in this evaluation are at all representative, 
there is no doubt about the large number of students in need of improved 
instruction. 

The Richmond Plan turns out to be not one but several simultaneous 
innovations, including changes in goals, student selection, teaching, the 
curriculum, and the counselors. It is therefore an extremely complex, 
learning innovation to introduce into a high school. However, the evidence 
of this study suggests that a program can be established and operated 
successfully, provided that sound planning and observation of some of the 
major problems connected with the program are observed. 

The inferior status often attributed to the RP approach when compared 
with College Preparatory programs is an extremely serious and persistent 

problem. 

Recommendations 

The Richmond Plan as currently conceived can only accommodate in a 
single program a maximum of 60 students at one time, including the junior 
and senior classes, even though most comprehensive high schools in the 
United States have considerably more students who could benefit from ap- 
proaches like the Richmond Plan. Attention should be given to modifications 
of and alternatives to the Richmond Plan so that more students could be 

served. 

A successful RP experiment depends primarily on the commitment of 
the teaching team, but the demands on most teachers are probably too great 
to be sustained over a long period of time. This problem deserves further 
study. The experimental RP teacher training program at San Francisco State 
College is a promising development in this direction. 

More intensive efforts should be made to study graduates of the pro 
gram to determine conclusively over time what effects the RP approach has 
on the careers of its graduates. 

More needs to be known about the diffusion of the RP approach to 
schools throughout the country. 

The feasibility of a national center to collect, analyze, and dis- 
seminate information about the Richmond movement should be investigated. 
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I 



INTRODUCTION 



General Background 



This report concerns a major educational experiment, the Richmond 
Plan,* aimed at the improvement of high school programs for junior and 
senior students of average ability. Many of these students are not 
achieving up to their potential in high school, are drifting with no 
apparent goal, receiving poor grades, and are seemingly unable to see 
the relationship of their high school experience to the real world 
around them. They can be expected to have difficulty both in completing 
school and in making the transition from school to the labor force. 

Further, these difficulties are being rapidly compounded by surging 
technological change, a labor market that demands high levels of skill 
and education, and the fact of generally high unemployment levels for 
workers in the lesser skilled jobs. The Richmond Plan is an attempt to 
supply a solution to this problem by stimulating student interest in and 
providing motivation for learning, and by developing realistic occupational 
and educational goals. 

In the late 1950’ s, a group of educators in the Richmond Unified 
School District (RUSD) in northern California began to formulate their 
ideas concerning new programs for these average high school students. 
Conditions were advantageous for such experimentation at this time. 

Russia's Sputnik had awakened much interest in scientific education. 

It was a period of unrest within academic circles, with a stir of activity 
to find something new and different in curriculum reforms. Whole subject 
matter areas were revised. However, many of these curriculum reform move- 
ments were intended to benefit the academically inclined youngster who 
might become a mathematician or a scientist in the new generation that 
would put us ahead in the scientific race. There were fewer reformists 
giving serious thought to the average student, many of whom were falling 
behind in the upgraded and intensified, scientifically oriented programs. 

The Richmond Plan is regarded as a major experiment in curriculum 
reform, not so much because its elements are new or revolutionary, but 
more because it advocates a strong concern for the average student. t 



The Richmond Plan, is a generic term covering several educational changes, 
e.g., programs in pre-engineering technology, foods, business, and health. 
The National Science Foundation has recently provided a grant to support 
the development of a Richmond Plan approach for high school programs 
designed to prepare students for medical occupations. 

t There is a sizable literature on the shortcomings of high school programs 
for students in general and for the average student in particular. The 
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As originally conceived, the program was not designed for the P°tentiai 
dropout nor for the culturally or educationally dlsadva "* agad S ad ds of 
However there have been adaptations of the program to fit 1 

these students . It is basically a recombination of f-il^^ducatron 
elements designed as a practical alternative to the College Prepara y 
program at one extreme and to the "general programs at the other, ine 
Richmond Plan concerns interdisciplinary planning and related learni g 
sequences in several fields of study. A principal innovative aspect of 
the program is an interdisciplinary teaching team, u = ual J y d °™ P ° S ^ e ° e 
teachers in Mathematics, Science, English, and Industrial Arts. These 
traditional high school subjects are interrelated through the focus on 
^practical application project in the shop or laboratory. The Richmond 
Plan does noAnvolve team teaching in the usual sense: the teachers hav 

their own classes, but they work as a team, planning for the course and 
its operations. The students attend all RP classes together. To accom- 
plish tbeir team purposes, the group meets several times a week, ideally, 
to discuss issues and problems as they arise. (See Section II for a 
more detailed discussion of RP objectives and procedures.) 

An illustrative example of an RP unit is the pinhole camera proj- 
ect. The camera is used as a vehicle to interrelate and integrate 
the material taught in Mathematics, Science, English, and Technical 
Laboratory. This unit first involves the construction of the 
camera in the shop or laboratory. In the Science class the unit is 
furthered by instruction, for example, on defraction and diffusion 
light and the chemistry of film exposure and development In Mathematic , 
the geometry of optics may be taught, while in English the relevant 
vocabulary is stressed and a report prepared on the entire project. 
Ideally, this unit would be accompanied by field trips to local industries 
concerned with photography and related fields. Guestspeakerswouid be 
brought in to stress or highlight certain aspects of the industry. 
Throughout this whole unit, the teachers would be meeting frequency 
discuss progress and problems encountered with the unit or with paiti 1 

students . 



Massachusetts Institute of Technology Summer Study in 1965 focused 
squarely on the failure of the high school to serve the needs of the 
"gray area" students— those 80 to 85 percent who do not go on to 
graduate from college (N. H. Frank, Report of the Sinmner Study on 
Occupational, Vocational and Technical Education July 6-Augu.t 13, 
1965, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, p. •) 

search literature can be found on the subject of underachievement 
alone (Jane Beasley Raph, Miriam L. Goldberg, and A. Harry Pas sow, 
Bright Underachievers, Teachers College Press, Teachers College^ 
Columbia UniversityrNew York, 1966). The strident criticism of 
American education is typified by the work of Fnedenberg and Goodman 
(Zar Z. Friedenberg, The Dignity of Y outh and Other Atavisms Beacon 
Press, Boston, Mass., 1965; Paul Goodman, Compulsory Mis-education^n d 
the Community of Scholars , Vintage Books, Random House, Inc., New York 

1965 y. 
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After extensive initial planning, the Richmond Plan was installed 
for the first time in two RUSD schools in September 1962. (See Sec- 
tion II for a more detailed description of the events leading up to the 
installation of the two programs.) By the spring of 1963, the program was 
receiving enormous publicity. Advance reports of its alleged success 
appeared in such national , mass-circulation magazines as Readers Digest 
(May 1963). By 1965, more than 15 high schools in the Bay Area had 
implemented the program. There was at this time a great deal of academic 
and lay sentiment that the RP concept was sound and that it seemed to 
be working effectively. There was little evidence to support this view, 

however . 

The U.S. Office of Education, aware of the widespread interest in 
the Richmond Plan, decided an evaluation would be useful and asked 
Stanford Research Institute to design such a study. Subsequently, a 
grant was made to SRI for the study, work on which began in late 1966, 
four years after the first RP classes had begun. 

Objectives 

The broad purpose of the SRI study was to develop information use- 
ful to those who wish to assess the worth of the Richmond Plan. Accord- 
ingly, the following specific objectives have guided the conduct of the 

research: 



1. To describe and analyze the critical events and processes 
leading to the decision to introduce the Richmond Plan in 
selected Bay Area secondary schools. Particular attention 
was paid to the effects of the Richmond Plan on the systems 
into which it was introduced, to the strategies and tactics 
employed in its introduction, to the means by which informa- 
tion about the program was disseminated, and to the key 
persons, groups, and organizations involved in the introduc 
tion and implementation of the program. 

2. To develop, on the basis of the above analyses, guidelines 
useful to other school systems in introducing the RP concept. 

3. To collect and analyze existing data bearing on the effec- 
tiveness of the plan as reflected in the behavior of 
participating students and faculty, and the effects on 
other programs within the sponsoring school system. 

4. From the analyses, to develop a set of preliminary con- 
clusions concerning the outcomes of existing instances 
of the Richmond Plan, and of the RP concept in general. 

5. To develop, if needed, a programmatic design for continu- 
ing, long term evaluation of the RP concept. 
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Method of Approach 



This evaluation began as a result of urgent requirements for infor- 
mation about the RP movement. This urgency was the justification for 
risking an evaluation of an extremely ambitious, complex, and elusive 
experiment in secondary education that was already four years in opera- 
tion,, The title of this report (which was the title of the proposal on 
which the study is based) stresses ’preliminary” because of the extremely 
difficult research obstacles that had to be faced in attempting to obtain 
useful and practical results at such an advanced stage of the experiment. 

Evaluation Strategy 

Under these less- than-ideal conditions, the only reasonable approach 
was to reconstruct as accurately as possible what the RP innovators were 
trying to accomplish, by what means they were accomplishing it, and how 
well the system was working. The following comment, which was discovered 
after all our data were in, fairly well typifies the approach that was 
actually taken in the study: 

The purpose of education evaluation is expository: 
to acquaint the audience with the workings of cer- 
tain educators and their learners. It differs from 
educational research in its orientation to a specific 
program rather than to variables common to many pro- 
grams. A full evaluation results in a story, supported 
perhaps by statistics and profiles. It tells what 
happened. It reveals perceptions and judgments that 
different groups and individuals hold obtained, I hope, 
by objective means. It tells of merit and ^ shortcomings . 

As a bonus, it may offer generalizations ( the moral of 
the story is...") for the guidance of subsequent educa- 
tional programs . * 

This evaluation relied heavily on the analysis of ’’current” programs 
(those in operation at the time this study was made— the school year 
1966-67 for eight schools and 1967-68 for two schools). This reliance 
was necessary if any in-depth understanding was to be obtained about the 
Richmond Plan.t Although the processes of ongoing programs received the 



Robert Stake, Chapter in Tyler, R. W., R. Gagne, and M. Scriven, 
Perspectives of Curriculum Evaluation, AERA Monograph Series on Cur- 
riculum Evaluation, Vol. I, Rand McNally &Co., Chicago, 111., 1967, p. 5 

t A similar problem in research design was faced by Jahoda in an evalua- 
tion of a British technical educational program at the college level 
(Marie Jahoda, The Education of Technologists , Tavistock Publications, 
London, 1963). She provides a detailed justification for attending 
to ongoing educational processes in evaluation studies (see Chapter 1, 
especially pp. 10-16). 
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major amount of attention, extensive surveys were made of alumni of the 
programs and their parents. These surveys focused on the post-high 
school activities of alumni and the usefulness of high school programs 

therefor. 

For all current and alumni students and their parents (with a few 
exceptions to be noted later), a comparison group was selected to be as 
similar as possible to their RP counterparts. They were selected by 
the teachers and counselors in the 10 schools, using criteria as nearly 
as possible identical to those used in the RP programs. (See Appendix B, 
Table B-l for selected descriptive characteristics of RP and CG students.) 

Two classes of information were developed. The first is the case 
history,” derived from a wide variety of sources (e.g., documents, inter- 
views, and statistics). A case history was made for each of the programs 
included in this evaluation. The essential ingredient of the case history 
was "living” with the school long enough to develop a trustful working 
relationship with the students, teachers, counselors, and administrators. 
Once this relationship was established, it was possible to understand a 
particular experimental program in a fairly short period of time. The 
result of the "living-in" period was a large amount of qualitative in- 
formation, much of which was in the form of transcriptions of tape- 
recorded interviews. The end product was a profile of each experimental 
program studied, presented in Section II* 

The second class of information was derived largely from question- 
naires, surveys, and interviews with students and teachers, as well as 
from available statistical material. This information is for the most 
part presented in a comparative context, utilizing differences among 
schools as a means of analysis. (See Appendix A for survey specifications. 

In addition to measurements made on those directly concerned in the 
Richmond programs, surveys were made of the non-RP students and faculty 
in each school. These were designed to establish the awareness of, 
knowledge about, and attitudes toward the experimental programs of those 
not directly concerned. 

Three other sources of information were considered but not employed. 
The first was the standardized achievement test. It was impractical 
because of lack of time and resources to order and administer the tests. 
Moreover, consultation with RP teachers suggested that other measures 
would be more valuable since the Richmond Plan was not designed primarily 
to increase performance on achievement tests. Data on school- leaving 
was the second information source considered, but was immediately rejected 
because of the gross inadequacies of the available statistics. The third 
was the psychological inventory. This was not pursued because adminis- 
trators in the schools that were studied advised that certain questions 
in some inventories were highly personal and might lead to parental 
objections . 
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Data Collection Procedures 



The first step in the research was to interview persons who had 
been prominent in the development of the RP concepts. Simultaneously, 
observations were made of RP classes in one of the schools in the RUSD 
These early activities set the broad design for all the work to follow 



Primary sources of information were the 10 RP programs in nine Bay 
Area high schools (one high school had two programs).^ The criteria 
for selection of schools and programs included the time at which the 
program started, the community setting of the school, and the county and 
school district involved. The schools represent four separate school 
districts. The schools in the sample are the only ones with RP programs 
in those districts. Therefore, the district is a unit for analysis, as 
well as the student body, the teachers, and the school. Where the 
county plays a significant role, it is also a unit for analysis. 



The specific procedures used in data collection include: 

1. Observation of classes 

2. Personal interviews 

3. Telephone interviews 

4. Questionnaire surveys 

5. Statistical records from school files 



Class Observation. In the exploratory work, classes were observed 
for a total of two months, with primary emphasis being the continual 
observation of one RP senior class for a month. In subsequent studies 
of the remaining schools in the sample, classes were observed for two 
weeks, i.e., one week for the junior class and one week for the senior 
class. In two programs (Watsonville Paramedical and San Lorenzo Valley 
Business), circumstances prohibited an observation for a full week; in 
other programs the observation period was substantially longer. Experience 
showed that only by observation of this kind could sound knowledge of what 
is really going on in a program be developed. It was expected that the 
teachers and students would not behave in a natural way under observation, 
but the actual research experience was that after a day or two the stu- 
dents paid little attention to the observers. 

Personal Interviews. The second major source of data was the per- 
sonal interview. These were conducted throughout the study. In connec- 
tion with the case studies of schools, personal interviews were obtained 
with each RP teacher, each counselor involved in the program, each prin- 
cipal, and in most cases the instructional vice principal; county and 
school district staff members were also interviewed. In all, about 
100 interviews were completed. In addition, there were informal talks 
with students, teachers, and administrators. Group interviews with 



See Table I in Section II for a chart showing selected information on 
the schools included. 
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students were utilized wherein the RP class met (without school person- 
nel present) and an informal discussion concerning the program and what 
they thought of it was tape-recorded. 

Telephone Interviews . These were obtained with the alumni of the 
program and their parents . This included both the RP graduates and the 
members of comparison groups corresponding to these graduates. Telephone 
interviews were also conducted with the parents of current students and 
alumni, both RP and comparison group. In all, about 900 telephone inter- 
views were obtained. 

Questionnaire Survey. These surveys were conducted in each of the 
case study schools and included 315 questionnaires returned from current 
RP students, 450 from current comparison groups students, about 3,500 from 
the general student body, and about 300 from the general non-RP faculty. 

Statistics. The statistical material that supports the findings of 
this report includes the Academic Record Card (ARC), which covers the 
grades and courses taken by the student; the IQ and other standardized 
tests that were administered to the students; and attendance records. 

Limitations of the Research 



One limitation of this study has been suggested already — beginning 
the study four years after the innovation first started. Other major 
limitations must be emphasized so that proper caution will be exercised 
by readers who may wish to use the results for planning purposes. 

First, the complexity of an experiment like the Richmond Plan is 
awesome. A thorough understanding of it and its impacts are dependent 
on a large number of factors and variables that interact in complex 
ways. Only the major elements of the total picture can be sketched in 
at this time. For example, the problem of student underachievement 
alone has been the subject of serious attention by educational researchers 
for several years, yet underachievement remains a poorly understood 
phenomenon . 

Second, the study of the effectiveness of the programs in terms of 
student behavior was limited by several factors . In the case of the 
students in the program at the time of the study, there was no opportunity 
to take measurements before their selection for the RP programs. There- 
fore, reliance was on retrospective measures for critical indicators 
of change (a decidedly second-best alternative). The study of alumni 
of the program was necessarily restricted to a few variables that were 
amenable to the telephone questionnaire survey procedure. Obviously, 
studies in depth are required to determine systematically the impact, 
if any, on the graduates of the Richmond programs. 

Third, although most schools used specific criteria for selection 
of students, intuition and judgment played a major role. This uneven 
quality of the selection process meant in turn that the comparison group 
selection process was equally uneven. 
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PROFILES OF THE TEN PROGRAMS 



Int roduction 



Major educational reforms can be dramatic and exciting. This section 
attempts to capture some of the drama and excitement in nine schools that 
introduced the Richmond Plan, beginning with the invention of the inno- 
vation itself. 

Origin of the Richmond Plan 



The early development of the Richmond Plan was the result of a col- 
laborative effort that involved several staff members in the RUSD high 
schools (primarily Harry Ells and De Anza) and a teacher from Cogswell 
Polytechnic (a two-year, college-level technical school). These people 
set in motion a curriculum reform movement that was to achieve extremely 
rapid recognition and diffusion. Intense dissatisfaction with high school 
programs for the average student was the primary stimulus for this in- 
novation. As a counselor from Harry Ells High School said: 

One of the first things that came to mind among those 
of us who were involved in its early beginnings was 
to find some way that these students who did not seem 
to be doing too well in the College Preparatory pro- 
gram could have something else to do. For we had an 
unwritten law in our school guides on administrative 
procedures that, if... [a student] got a D in one sub- 
ject, and it was a sequential program, that... [he] 
could not go on to the next higher subject... 

We did not feel that the Industrial Arts program as 
such of f ered . . . the kind of challenging material that 
these kids should have or the kind of curriculum that 
would give them a broader background whereby they 
could make some decision as to what they could do 
after they got out of high school . 

And I think this was our first intent, because as a 
counselor then I was concerned with the fact that these 
juniors after finishing Geometry could not go into 
Chemistry and could not go into Algebra II, What 
could they go into? Industrial Math? Business Math? 

To me these courses lacked the vigor or the looking 
ahead to the future. I didn’t see a close relation- 
ship to what these boys wanted to do. 
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In 1960 working closely with the Cogswell educator, the Ells 
counselor and his colleagues submitted a proposal for an interdiscip- 
linarv course of instruction to a curriculum committee of the RUSD. 1 
was not accepted. A second proposal, developed by both Ells and De Anza 
staffs, was also not accepted. It might have been that the whole experi- 
mental effort would have stopped at this point had it not been for the 
persuasiveness of the Cogswell educator. He is generally acknowledged 
to have played one of the key roles in gaining acceptance and funding 
for the Richmond Plan. Even though he was an exceptionally persuasive 
educator, it was only after approaching several foundations that at ias 
a receptive audience was found. A grant made by the Rosenberg Foundation 
of San Francisco enabled the group to mount a six-week summer workshop 
in 1961. As the director of the Foundation stated: 

Our interest was sparked initially by the personal 
qualities of Mr. 5 we were most impressed 

with his enthusiasm, commitment, and sincerity. 

We saw what appeared to be an excellent combination: 
a technical institute and a nucleus of dedicated high 
school teachers who were truly interested in student 
welfare We thought the area was open for innovation 
and that the concept might help in filling the educa- 
tional gap for the average youngsters who have been 

neglected . 

After this workshop, intensive planning proceeded throughout the 
year. Another grant was awarded for a second workshop in the summer of 
1962, which saw the final program designed and ready for its trial at 
both' Ells and De Anza high schools. 

The two Rosenberg Foundation grants were most important to the 
Richmond movement. The relatively small grants of money * ad 
bolic implications. They provided greatly needed recognition, encour- 
agement, and status to the innovative group, to their schools, and to 
tie district leadership. There is some doubt that the movement could 
have survived the adversities of the early years without the grants, 
certainly the impetus provided was vital. 

In 1963 the Ford Foundation made a grant to Cogswell Polytechnic 
to test the feasibility of the innovation by demonstration m eight 
additional Bay Area high schools and in the 

e-rant established the Center for Technological Education (CTE at San 
Irancisco State College. CTE’s broad objectives were to :( 1 disseminate 
information, (2) introduce it into more schools, (3) provide liaison 
between schools , and (4) set up an experimental teacher training program 
at San Francisco State with primary emphasis on the RP method of teaching. 

Since 1964 seven additional engineering technology programs have 
been started, making a total of 17 now in operation. The interdiscip- 
linary approach has been introduced into at least six other subjec 
areas, viz., food, pre-aeronautics, business, graphics, paramedica , 
and construction technology. The foods program (FEAST) was initiated 
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through a Ford grant to San Francisco City College, and was sup- 

ported by the California State Department of Education. About 15 
programs are now operating in these areas. Additionally, 11 paramedical 
programs are in the formal design stage. Sixteen additional schools 
are planning other programs. This makes a total of approximate y 
programs at various stages of operation or development in California. 

The interdisciplinary concept has spread to other areas of the United 
States, including Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New 
Jersey, New York City, Oregon, and Wisconsin. A rough tally shows that 
over 800 inquiries were received by the RUSD, the CTE, and Cogswell 
Polytechnic Institute. Many foreigners also visited the Bay Area program, 
including representatives from Australia, Germany, Israel, Lebanon, 

Liberia, Peru, and Yugoslavia. 

There was much variation in statements made about the goals of the 
Richmond Plan in the early innovative years. There seemed to have been 
nearly as many specific objectives as innovators. This was pro a y o 
be expected since the innovators were grappling with an ambitious reform 
that sought to alleviate a grave weakness in the high school— shortchanging 
the average student. The RP doctrine, however, suggests that the follow- 
ing were, and continue to be, basic operational objectives. 

1. To present instructional material at the interest level 
of the student. 

2. To relate the theoretical and the practical so they are 
mutually reinforced. 

3. To provide all possible individual attention to the student. 

4. To give the student a reasonable say in what happens to him. 

5. To optimize the chances of student success. 

6. To make high school relevant to the real world. 

There was consensus on the anticipated outcomes for the students. 
These have been summarized by one of those concerned in the early 
development of the plan:^ 

1. Each student accepts the responsibility for his own learning. 

2. The student sees the reason for learning. 

3. Each student feels his teachers have a genuine concern for 
his learning. 



Emmett O’Neill, "A Study of the Validity of Procedures Employed in 
Selecting the High School Students for a Pilot Pre-Technician Program, 
Master’s Thesis, San Francisco State College, July 1967, p. 43. 
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4. The student feels he has some control over his learning 
environment . 

5. Each student manifests a change for the better in his 
attitude toward school and learning. 

6. Each student develops realistic educational and vocational 
goals. 

The following is a list of standards by which the teaching team 
was guided:^ 

1. There must be a spirit of harmony and cooperation 
existing within the group and with the adminis- 
tration. 

2. Members of the teaching team must agree upon and 
be fully aware of the overall objectives of the 
program . 

3. Collectively and individually, the team members 
must assume responsibility for the success or 
failure of the program. 

4. Each and every member of the team must participate 
in the planning of the curriculum as well as in 
planning the details of his own subject matter 
contribution to the learning process. 

5. Each teacher must be flexible and resourceful in 
adapting his methods and procedures to the needs 
of the individual and the group, as these needs 
manifest themselves. 

6. Each member of the team must be committed to the 
practice of appraising and studying each member 
of the class in order to help the student realize 
his unique potential in the program. 

The methods of selecting students varied widely from school to 
school. However, the following general procedure was commonly employed 

1. Screen the records for students who had taken Algebra in 
the ninth or tenth grade. A passing mark was preferred, 
but even less than passing marks were at times acceptable. 



Ibid., p. 43. 
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2. Of those who had taken Algebra, screen out those "succeeding" 
in their programs. This was a somewhat artistic decision, 
based on a combination of grades and other material from 

the records, augmented, as needed, by conversations with 
other teachers, the counselor, or the student himself. 

3. Of those remaining, the typical procedure was to review 
the records again, with particular emphasis on aptitudes, 

I.Q, (usually between 90 and 115), and grade point average. 

In the final decision, personal knowledge of a student 

and his idiosyncracies often tipped the balance one way 
or the other. 

The 10 program profiles^ are organized into the following major 
divisions : 

1. Origin of the Program , (pre-existing conditions, evolution 
of the program) 

2. Operation of the Program , (objectives, students, teachers, 
curriculum, counseling, administration) 

3. Outlook for the Future . 

The account begins with the origin of the Richmond Plan in the RUSD 
and its trial in two Richmond schools. This is followed by the first 
generation" of diffusion from one to two years later (El Cerrito, 
Richmond, Pacific, and Cubberley high schools). About two years later 
the "second generation" of diffusion took place (Palo Alto, San Lorenzo, 
and Watsonville high schools). (See Table 1 for a list of the schools 
and their characteristics.) 



» 



Each profile was reviewed by a member of the program teaching team 
or an administrator in the school. The reviewer was asked to check 
( l) for factual accuracy and (2) for completeness. 
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Table 1 

SELECTED TEN RP PROGRAMS 



Name and Type 
of Program 


Name of 
High School 


School 

District 


County 


Year of 
Program 
Initi- 
ation 


Type of 
Community 


Socio- 

Economic 

Status 


"PreTech"-Pretechnical . 

Based on orig- 
inal doctrine 


Harry Ells 


Ri chmond 
Unified 


Cont ra 
Costa 


1962 


Urban- 

industrial 


Low 


"PreTech"-Pretechnical # 
Based on orig- 
inal doctrine 


De Anza 


Ri chmond 
Unified 


Contra 

Costa 


1962 


Suburban 


Medium 


"PreTe ch"-Pretechnical. 

Based on orig- 
inal doctrine 


Richmond 


Richmond 

Unified 


Contra 

Costa 


1964 


Urban 

industrial 


Low 


"PreTech"-Pretechnical . 

Based on orig- 
inal doctrine 


El Cerrito 


Ri chmond 
Unified 


Contra 

Costa 


1964 


Suburban 


High 


"PreTe ch"-Pretechnical . 

(broad, tradi- 
tional Richmond 
app roach) 


Pacific 


San Leandro 
Unified 


Alameda 


1963 


Urban- 

industrial 


Medium 


"Tech-Prep" -Pretechnical # 
(broad, tradi- 
tional Richmond 
approach) 


Cubberley 


Palo Alto 
Unified 


Santa 

Clara 


1963 


Suburban 


Medium 


"GREAT" -Graphic Repro- 
duction, Edu- 
cation, and 
Technology 


Palo Alto 


Palo Alto 
Unified 


Santa 

Clara 


1966 


Suburban 


High 


"PreTech"-Pretechnical # 
(broad, tradi- 
tional Richmond 
approach) 


Sarx Lorenzo 


San Lorenzo 
Valley 


Santa 

Cruz 


1966 


Rural - 
resort 


Medium 


"MDSE"-Merchandising, 
Distribution, 
Sales Education 


San Lorenzo 


San Lorenzo 
Valley 


Santa 

Cruz 


1967 


Rural - 
resort 


Medium 


"HOPE"-Health Occupa- 
tions Prepara- 
tory Education 
program 


Watsonville 


Pa jaro 
Valley 


Santa 

Cruz 


1967 


Rural - 
agricultural 


Low 
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RICHMOND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 

• Harry Ells High School 

• De Anza High School 

• Richmond High School 

• El Cerrito High School 
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RICHMOND UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



•fr 

Gene ral Background 



Richmond, California, located in western Contra Costa County on the 
northeast shore of San Francisco Bay, is considered part of the Bay Area 
metropolitan complex. Its population at the time of this study was 80,450, 
but the surrounding area included approximately 170,000 persons. 

The present industrial climate that typifies Richmond had its origin 
in 1902 when the Standard Oil Company located its refinery there; by 1904, 
this had become the second largest refinery in the world. In 1905, the 
City of Richmond was incorporated with a total of 2,218 inhabitants; from 
that time until the 1920s the city experienced rapid growth. Despite this 
growth, Richmond maintained a small- town, semi-rural atmosphere until the 
advent of World War II. A massive shipyard boom during the war years led 
to an influx that increased the population from 23,642 in 1940 to 93,738 
in 1943. Most of the population influx remained in the area after the 
war, presenting the city with a host of social problems, including over~ 
crowded and inadequate school facilities. 

To combat this inadequacy, in 1945 a laige building and remodeling 
program was begun in the Richmond school system, continuing until the 
present time. Throughout this 20-year period of school construction, 
there have been numerous controversies over the school attendance bound- 
aries, since it was feared by some that these arbitrary lines would create 
problems of segregation by socioeconomic grouping. The City of Richmond, 
like most urban areas, is divided into fairly well-defined social areas; 
the well-to-do live in the wooded hillsides overlooking .ian Francisco 
Bay and the poor live in tracts or older dwellings on the flatlands near 
railroad tracks and industrial plants. 

Overall, the Richmond area is classified as light industrial; some 
190 manufacturing plants are located here. About three-fourths of the 
employed males are manual workers and two— fifths are white-collar workers. 
There is wide variation between the attendance area of its high schools, 
however. 



* Much of this material was drawn from various publications of Dr. Alan 
Wilson of the University of California at Berkeley. He has studied 
the Richmond District extensively. 
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The period of this study— 1966-68— found the RUSD, with a student 
population of over 43,000, the eighth largest district in California, 
covered 110 square miles and encompassed five cities. At that time, th r 
werels elementary schools, eight junior high schools, four comprehensive 
high schools, and one continuation high school. Almost half of the secon 
arf school students in the unified district were in a college preparatory 
track- entry was closely associated with lines of social stratif icatio . 
three-fourths of the children of professionals and managers were enrolled 
In such a program, compared with only one-fourth of lower-class children. 

It was in this setting that the interdisciplinary concept of teaching 
had its origin. 
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Harry Ells High School 



Origin of the Program 

Pre-existing Conditions . At the time of this study, the 1966-67 
school year, Harry Ells High School, with an enrollment of about 1,812 
students, was the third largest high school in the RUSD. Situated on 
the flatlands a short distance from San Francisco Bay, it served a 
predominately blue-collar neighborhood. 

Harry Ells had its origin in 1945 as a junior high school con- 
structed to help meet the demands of the great influx of wartime popula- 
tion to the Richmond area. It continued to operate as a junior high from 
1945 to 1955, at which time it was converted to a three-year high school 
by decision of the school board. Some controversy surrounded this deci- 
sion; certain segments of the community believed that the boundaries 
created by the new Ells High School tended to concentrate higher socio- 
economic groups at Ells and lower socioeconomic groups at nearby Richmond 
High School. It was feared that this concentration would have an effect 
on curriculum offerings at the two schools, perhaps making Ells a college 
preparatory school and Richmond a vocational trade school. Because of 
this dispute, boundaries were redrawn early in 1959, and it was felt that 
the issue had been satisfactorily resolved at that time. 

Evolution of the Program . As noted earlier, out of a deep con- 
cern for student welfare on the part of the counselor and his col- 
leagues emerged the beginnings of a program that would, in time, offer 
alternatives to the average Ells ' underachievers . Interaction with 
equally concerned staff members from De. Anza High School and with the 
technical institute educator led to the final design of the innovation 
at the summer curriculum workshops held in 1961 and 1962. The Ells 
counselor and teachers attended the workshops ; each represented their 
respective disciplines of English, Science, Math, and Industrial Arts. 

In the spring of 1962, selection of students for the first experi- 
mental class at Ells began — a joint effort of the counselor and the 
teaching team. The general faculty was also involved in this process; 
the teaching team asked them for suggestions on likely candidates for 
the new program. At all times, the voluntary nature of the selection 
process was stressed; no student was to be admitted without full knowl- 
edge and permission of his parents. Parents were informed initially by 
mail of the new program, with an invitation to attend an evening meeting 
at which the program’s goals and philosophies were explained. This first 
class also included a few test cases of serious behavior problem students 
it was hoped the program might provide a solution to their emotional 
problems . 

Status did not appear to have been. a large problem in the intro- 
duction of the Ells program. A few students turned the program 
down, preferring to stay with College Prep. A few parents also rejected 
the idea, but it was reported that most were enthusiastic about the new 



program, many viewing it as the first real alternative they had seen to 
failure in College Prep, 

There was little resistance from the Ells faculty. Some of the 
teachers may not have understood the total philosophy of the program, 
but most had become aware of its development through the many planning 
discussions held in the Ells faculty room. As one of the innovating 
teachers said: 

We had good support from the rest of the faculty 
they never felt that we were a favored department. 

There appeared to have been a deliberate strategy to initiate the 
Ells program on a low key as just another part of the school's total 
offerings. One team member said: 

Once it was accepted, we didn't ask for much. In 
fact, we made it a policy at Ells not to ask for 
very many concessions .. .We wanted it run as an 
independent part of the school program, rather 
than having special monies and special privileges 
and special this and that . 

From the start, the Ells principal had taken little part in the 
planning. As he expressed it, his attitude was. 

I let the teachers bat the thing around and build 
it up... I feel this is better than having an ad- 
ministrator dominate a program. Let the teachers 
feel that it's their baby and that they are the 
ones who are giving it the drive. 

In September 1962, the Pretechnical (PreTech) program concept 
became an experimental reality at Ells as the first group of students 
entered the classrooms. The innovators had not anticipated the conse- 
quences that would result when 29 average boys were put together for 
four periods a day. Once the boys became acquainted, the PreTech 
classrooms became lively. Some personality conflicts developed between 
the students, but overall group behavior was not reported as a major 
problem in that experimental year. One teacher, describing that first 

class, said: 

We had a lot of young men who had potential, but an 
awful lot of them had personality problems because 
they were frustrated and realized they should do 
better. That first bunch was kind of interesting. 

We had a lot of fun with them. They knew it was an 
experimental class and we were quite open in telling 
that we would make mistakes along the way. 

Quite naturally, there were mistakes and changes in approach that 
had not been anticipated in the planning sessions. The team members 
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felt that the most difficult part of that first year was their inexperience 
in interrelating subject matter. As one teacher recalled: 

In the second workshop, we had written out a 
voluminous curriculum guide of 256 pages which 
was intended to tell us more or less what we were 
going to do day by day and it was helpful . But 
then we didn’t use a lot of it because it was 
unusable. What we found out in that first year—— 
and have recognized every year since — is that 
writing curriculum is something you have to do 
every day, every week. And we found that it 
worked best when we did it together. 

The team met during school hours on a weekly basis', no released 
time was provided. In addition, they held Saturday meetings once a month 
with the De Anza group; funding for this time was provided by the Rosenberg 

grant . 

From a teacher perspective, the approach taken to the program in 
its first year was described by one participant as follows: 

We deliberately didn’t want to have a program that 
was going to be a teacher back-breaker . We knew 
that if it demanded too much of teachers it would 
have a poor chance of survival. We worked hard, 
but we took it easier than others might have. 

Although the program was being played in this low key at Ells, 
publicity burgeoned. Visitors clamored to get into the school to talk 
to the teachers and students about the program. It was a busy and ex- 
citing first year for the innovators; when it was over the teaching team 
felt it had also been a successful one. They were convinced, by their 
growing understanding of their students, that great gains had been made. 

Operation of the Program 

Objectives . The SRI research team began its study at Ells in the 
fall of 1966 — four years after the program’s introduction. During that 
period of time, there had been no major changes in the program’s basic 
design; it continued to be a multisubject program taught by a team of 
teachers who cooperated in relating their specialized subject matter. 

There had been a significant shift, however, from the occupational 
orientation with emphasis on pre- engineering technology. All teachers 
at the time of this evaluation agreed that the program was providing 

(1) a good basic education with primary emphasis on communication, and 

(2) broad skill training with sufficient flexibility to permit the 
student to go in a large number of occupational directions. As de- 
scribed by one teacher: 

Well, it’s a general education program, despite the 
name, probably more traditional than most programs 
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today, consisting of a cooperative teaching effort 
by teachers in the fields of English, Science, Math, 

Shop, Drafting. xt doesn’t differ in terms of basic 
cur r i culum— — an English teacher is an English teacher, 
he’s nothing else. He teaches solid English, He 
orients it to the masculinity of the kids that are 
there and our reading lists reflect this, although 
it’s a solid reading list. They do write tech reports 
that are related to other materials, however . . .The 
vocabulary in English is a finer reflection of a more 
highly technical nature than you would see in a stan- 
dard English vocabulary list... I think you might call 
this education for a technological society, really, , , 

The PreTech Students. At the time of this study, three classes of 
83 students had been graduated from the Ells PreTech program. Students 
were still being selected by teachers and counselors, with teachers having 
the final say on who entered the program. The original selection en- 
ter ia were st ill being used; the only departure had been in elimination 
of serious emotional problems. Experience with the first year test cases 
had demonstrated the program could not provide therapy for these students. 
Although withdrawn and even somewhat hostile students were reported to 
have become verbose and expansive, those with severe problems had tended 
to have a negative influence on the total group. 

The SRI project staff found that the 1966 PreTech classes consisted 
of 24 junior and 25 senior boys; most of them had been in tenth grade 
College Prep programs. At Ells, there was much stress being placed, by 
both teachers and students, on the importance of group identity; there 
appeared to be a strong feeling of camaraderie, especially among the 
seniors. As one senior said: 

Well, I didn’t really know until this year how every- 
thing was going to turn out. Last year I wasn’t sure 
whether the program was going to work or not. It was 
rough at the first half of the junior year. Like when 
you go from a mixed class into a class that’s got all 
boys together at the same time there are problems. 

There was a fair amount of goofing off and things 
didn’t get quite clear... But now everything's working, 
we’re in there and we know what to expect from each 
other. We've gone through about two years together 
and so the good thing about it is that being together 
for such a long time we find out about everybody and 
then we know how we’ll be able to work together... 

The group as a whole is pretty well together and we 
all mess around together. 

The same student, when asked who his favorite classmate was, said, 

"It's a 24-way tie." 
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At the time of this study, the junior class had not yet developed 
a similar camaraderie; in fact, teachers reported that for the first 
time since the program’s initial year there were a few students who per- 
haps should not have entered the program. As yet, only one student had 
transferred from the Ells program, feeling it was not in his field of 
interest. Teachers had taken care, through the years, to spend much 
time in counseling students who appeared discontented. 

Teachers spoke of the adjustment period of the junior year as 
being one in which "liberation" from the rigidity of traditional class- 
rooms tended to result in overexuberance, which in turn can pose problems 
of classroom discipline. This di»d not appear to be a large concern for 
the Ells team, however. As one teacher said: 

You have to allow a little more horseplay than you 
would accept in a normal class; if you harness them 
in too tight, you lose esprit. It takes a special 
kind of discipline — you give them a little more 
freedom, yet maintain control. 

The Teaching Team . The Ells teaching team, at the time of this 
study, was composed of eight experienced male teachers; all but one 
member of this group had six or more years of experience. Only one of 
the original teaching team remained in the program; he had played an 
important role in its innovation and continued to function as the team 
chairman. Three other members of the teaching team, although not ac- 
tively participating in the program’s formal design, had watched its 
early development with interest and had subsequently requested PreTech 
teaching assignments. Two of them had joined the program in its second 
year of operation. One said: 

I requested the program. I suppose it was a little 
on both sides. I think that some of the guys in the 
program were taking a look at me and I was taking a 
look at them... And the main reason I wanted to get 
into it was that I felt this would be a chance to do 
a little bit of experimentation with my subject matter . 

I didn’t have any particular misgivings at the time 
because I figured that the very least I could give 
the kids would be what they would be getting in their 
regular English class and it seemed a chance to give 
them considerably more. 

My reasons for staying with the program now are very 
different; it has changed me considerably. I guess 
I had a pretty stereotyped notion of what English 
was and it didn’t involve any of these other things. 

At that time, I really don’t think I understood what 
our technology as such is all about, involving 
business and industry and education and everything 
else . . . 
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Five of the six teachers who had left the program had gone on to 
better positions; only one had left, disenchanted with the program, 
unable to cope with the vibrant hyperactivity of a junior PreTech class. 
Teacher replacement had not been a problem; most had been volunteers. 

One teacher expressed the thought that an interdisciplinary team could 
survive the problem of teacher turnover if it had a strong team chairman 
to stimulate enthusiasm, and if the team, as at Ells, was given freedom 
by the administration in selecting replacements. 

Six of the eight teachers in the Ells program at the time of this 
study had received formal training in summer workshops sponsored by 
the CTE. All agreed that training of this nature was essential for 
effective PreTech teaching, but that it could have been improved by 
less emphasis on integration of subject matter and more stress on working 
out common problems. One teacher thought it would be profitable at such 
sessions to have teachers from their respective disciplines spend a 
week in exchanging ideas and problems common to their subject areas. 
Others thought teachers entering interdisciplinary programs should have 
the opportunity to spend time observing classes, followed by at least 
one week of training under the supervision of a teacher with experience 

in the program. 

Two of the Ells teachers taught both junior and senior classes; 
one of these, in his second year in the program, thought this was 
desirable : 



Last year, I was kind of hesitant about the program... 
juniors seemed to be backing away from everything 
that I tried to tell them to do. The senior year has 
made a complete difference in it . . . I don’t have to 
push them. They want to learn... That is why I think 
the instructor should follow right along to their 
senior year; he can see the change .. .Otherwise, he 
will become discouraged and leave. 

The other teacher, however, thought it disadvantageous in terms 
of (l) potential loss of authority with the increased familiarity that 
results from being with the same students for two years, and (2) the 
doubled class preparation time. All of the Ells teachers agreed that 
it takes more time to prepare for the PreTech program than for their 
other classes, with a rough average estimate indicating about four hours 

more per week. 

Team meetings at Ells had proved to be an essential part of the 
program. During the period of the study, the team continued to meet 
on a weekly basis, as it had been doing since the program’s first year. 
These meetings were held every Thursday during fourth period in the tech 
lab. All teachers but one had a common conference period scheduled for 
this purpose, but no released time was provided. 

At team meetings, discussions generally centered around organiza - 
tional planning and student progress; a significant feature was the 
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open invitation to PreTech students to meet with the team. On one 
occasion observed by the SRI staff, two PreTech seniors registered a 
complaint for their entire class: the seniors felt they needed more 

drafting time than provided by the scheduled two periods per week. The 
principal and vice principal, also sitting in on the meeting, discussed 
the problem with the students and their teachers. They suggested various 
alternatives and promised to remedy the situation. 

Among the PreTech teachers there appeared to be mutual respect for 
each other’s interests, capabilities, and viewpoints concerning the program. 

We all get along with one another and some of the 
best friends I have in this racket have been con- 
nected with the program... I think this strengthens 
friendships for one thing. . .And also I think it’s 
strengthened me as a teacher professionally. . . 

So I very much like the work in the team. 

Most of the students viewed their teachers as a cohesive group 
doing things differently than teachers in regular high school classes: 

They act more like themselves .. .They can talk more 
freely than any other teachers and I think they 
enjoy it... They are more like friends than teachers... 

We can discuss almost anything with them... They tell 
jokes and stories, but in doing this they teach us 
more ... Individual help is their motto, I think... If 
one guy doesn’t do so good due to laziness in one 
class, all the rest of the teachers bug him until he 
does better .. .They ask our opinion and respect it. 

The Curriculum . The PreTech students followed the class schedule 
outlined below (Shaded areas indicate PreTech classes): 





Monday-Fr id ay 


Period 


Junior 


Senior 


1 


• Technical Laboratory - • • • 


■ • • -English- 


2 


United States History 
or Physical Education 


. . .Technical .Laboratory. . . . 


3 


United States History 
or Physical Education 


American Government 
or Physical Education 


4 


Lunch 


Lunch 


5 


• • Ph-y-si es • or; ;;;;;;;;;;;;; ; ; 
; ; Mechanical; Drawing; ; ; ; ; ; ; 


• ; - Mechanical: Drawing: :::::: 


6 


; Mathematics'. ^ 1 !'• i ■ 


! '. Mathematics.' 


7 


• • English 


American Government 
or Physical Education 
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In the time since the program's initiation, English had become 
the focal point of the Ells curriculum. Emphasis was being placed on 
giving the student effective communication skills. Difficulties in 
relating the content of Science and Tech Lab had focused the effort on 
English as the unifying discipline that served to tie the others 
together. One teacher noted: 

The original attempt in the first two years in the 
program was to correlate the Tech Lab with the Science 
class and this turned out really to be quite a futile 
thing because you can't do too much with science and 
shop. You can do some things of a rudimentary en- 
gineering nature in the shop but you can't really do 
science. You can do science in the Science Lab, 
particularly if you are working out of a text book... 
traditional experiments and so on. So it gradually 
came to us that the area which was a real pivotal 
thing was English because English can embrace all 
subjects . 

Actually, what we have now is Science, English, Shop, 
and to a certain extent Drafting — making some attempts 
at correlating. We haven't really gotten to the point 
of correlating Math and English, although I would like 
to do something with that. I have a unit in the back 
of my mind that I would like to write up that would 
correlate the language of Mathematics with the language 
of English and use this as sort of a concept of lan- 
guages as a springboard to analyze sentences. 

As previously noted, the first teaching team had found it impossible 
to thoroughly interrelate all courses. The current team agreed that 
100 percent interrelation of subject matter was an impossibility. As 
one teacher put it , 

We relate when the opportunity presents itself; it's 
not forced. I’m not sure that I'd want any more 
than we are operating with right now. It's a very 
difficult thing to do; you can break your back trying 
to get too much integration. Each year we teach, we 
learn more. If we had twice as much integration, 

I don’t think the course would be twice as good. 

Although students worked around structured curriculum units, the 
teaching team was now prepared to make rapid adjustments , to cut short 
a unit that wasn't achieving results with students, or to expand one 
that was catching on. As one teacher said: 

We found that something that works very well with 
one group of boys didn't work with another group 
of boys another year. 
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During the year of this study, the team followed four basic units for 
each of the junior and senior classes, e.g ., Simple Machines, Measurement, 
Electricity, Heat Radiation, and the Transit. These were units that had 
been developed by the Ells teachers during previous summer workshops. 

A unique development in the 1967 summer workshop found four of the Ells 
PreTech students employed to critique the program and to write curriculum 
units. Many of their suggestions were incorporated into the Ells program; 
a sample of the student-developed unit ’’The Internal Combustion Engine" 
is shown in Table 2. 

Interrelationship appeared to be viewed, for the most part, not so 
much as a subject matter vehicle, but as a framework in which teachers 
gained insight into student problems. One teacher summed up his feelings 
in a way that was typical of his colleagues: 

It is extremely important because you must get 
together, you must be able to talk to each other, 
and I mentioned the most important thing a teacher 
could have was the adaptability within the subject 
matter to what others are doing... But I think it’s 
the interrelation of the teachers and the inter- 
action of the youngsters that operates for us more 
than any design program. The fact that you do 
cooperate in relating subject matter gives you the 
opportunity to know more about every youngster... 

Students are able to perceive that teachers do care 
about them, which is often difficult to get across 
to them in the framework of our modern educational 
system. . .Through PreTech we have become more cog- 
nizant of the really enormous task it is to educate 
children; it’s easy to lose sight of this in the 
isolation of the traditional classroom. 

Classroom time not spent in working on interrelated units was 
spent learning basic subject matter in the respective disciplines. 

Physics was a favored course; emphasis was placed on laboratory exper- 
iments. English was another favored subject. Here, in addition to 
writing technical reports on their projects and learning basic principles 
of grammar, students engaged in a large amount of free discussion. 

The chief occupational focus of the program was centered on its 
field trip activities; five or six trips were taken by each PreTech 
class to nearby industrial firms where technicians were observed working 
on the job. These firms also provided classroom speakers who discussed 
w th the students significant aspects of various types of technical 
occupations. Alumni often returned to Ells to describe their employment 
experiences to the current classes; on occasion, curriculum was revised 
on the basis of their suggestions. 
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Additional occupational information was provided through routine 
classroom discussion. In the Tech Lab, industrial teams were simulated; 
the class was often divided into project teams, which then elected student 
foremen, who subsequently evaluated performance. Inventiveness was also 
stressed; on completion of formal units students were encouraged to 
work on projects of their own interest and design. The Tech Lab 
instructor said: 

We give them a little more latitude, more responsi- 
bility, encourage them to think a little more, come 
up with their own projects when they have a little 
free time to do this... You know, this is the type of 
person that industry could use more; they have a 
little broader background in Math... they go heavy on 
the English, the communication is there.. And I think 
the major benefit is they’re learning to work as a 
team... They have to cooperate with each other, stop 
and listen to their partners, respect other people's 
thoughts and wishes. .. Same way if they go to work for 
someone; they are not going to be able to choose 
someone they are going to want to work with side by 
side... they are going to have to get along... 

Junior college articulation, a problem in the program's early 
years, had still not been resolved to the team's satisfaction, although 
communication had been improved and some attempts were being made to 
proviue tie-ins with the Ells curriculum. At the time of this study, 
in fact, a proposal was being written that was designed to subsidize 
Ells teacher and community college staff time in writing curricula. 

The Counseling Function . Teachers stressed that the contribution 
made by the counselors was an important one, but they also emphasized 
that they had made no special demands on the counseling function. One 
teacher suggested the program might profit from the assignment of a coun- 
selor as a permanent working member of the team, thus adding counselor 
continuity. 

The Administration . Two changes in the Ells administration since 
the program's initiation apparently had little effect on the efficiency 
of the teaching team. The team had continued to follow its original 
policy of making few demands on the administration. As one said: 

We don't want special privileges. It is our 
program. We do our own planning and we get 
everything we deserve in terms of what we 
represent in the total curriculum. 

All teachers stated that the degree of administrative support 
extended to their program was close to ideal, i.e. , active background 
support when needed but without interference. Most teachers believed 
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that operation of the program would be difficult without this kind of 
support. One teacher thought it might be possible to manage without it, 
but to do so would take a remarkable degree of enthusiasm and dedication 

on the part of the team. 

Outlook for the Future. New school construction in the Richmond 
district "resulted in a breakup of the Ells team at the end of the 1967 
school year. The team chairman and five of the other members of the 
teaching team went with the rest of the Ells staff to the newly con- 
structed Kennedy High School, located a short distance from Ells. How- 
ever two of its most experienced and able teachers transferred. T e ^ r 
replacement, although a problem initially, was accomplished with relative 

ease. 



Such a radical shift, both in terms of setting and personnel, will 
doubtless influence the program in significant ways. At the time of 
this report, however, the former Ells team, with its typical degree o 
stability, appeared to be operating the PreTech program as just another 

part" of the Kennedy curricula. 
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De Anza High School 



Origin of the Program 

Pre-exist ing Conditions . De Anza High School is located in the 
suburban foothill area a few miles from downtown Richmond. It opened 
in 1955 and was built as part of Richmond's school construction program 
to alleviate the overcrowded classroom conditions caused by the wartime 
influx of population and postwar "baby boom." As the residential areas 
surrounding the downtown area became increasingly crowded, some of the 
populace tended to move to small, outlying areas such as El Sobrante, 
the community that De Anza serves . 

At the time of this study, De Anza was a four- year comprehensive 
high school with a student body population of 2,120. Its attendance 
area served a predominately white-collar neighborhood. 

The PreTech program here had its roots in the dissatisfaction of 
the Industrial Arts (IA) staff with its existing curriculum. As early 
as 1957, the chairman of the De Anza IA Department had written papers 
stressing the need to upgrade curricula in order to keep pace with the 
changing demands of a technological society. One staff member recalled: 

. . .We wanted to upgrade the content of an IA 
course. We felt that students in Industrial Arts 
were, more or less, just being kept happy and 
occupied. We are talking about such things as 
Mathematics, and .. .Actually , we felt Science 
playea a very important part in this, because as 
far as we were concerned, Industrial Arts is an 
extension of Science. It is applied Science. 

We were trying to integrate some project in our 
own IA Department ... in drawing , wood , and 
metal. . .conceiving and studying designs in the 
drafting area .. .making patterns in the wood 
area .. .casting and fabricating the prototypes 
in the metals area, so that we should have some 
integration going on within our own discipline. 

But at that time, we saw the necessity, for 
example, when we introduced surveying activities 
in the drafting program, for teaching an extension 
of math. And we found that Shop Trig, for example, 
applied trig operations, could be taught to boys 
of less than university preparatory caliber. We 
thought that this... these kids should be more 
challenged . 
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Evolution of the Program. In I960 the De Anza administrator, 
attending a meeting of the dlitrict's secondary curriculum committee 
heard a report on an Ells High School proposal for an interdisciplinary 
course of instruction. Recognizing the similarities to his own IA 
staff’s experiments, the De Anza principal proceeded to bring the two 
groups together. From that time on, De Anza and Ells staff members worked 
together in further development of their concepts. 

The interaction of these two groups plus the technical institute 
educator resulted in the formal design of the PreTech program at 
summer curriculum workshops in 1961 and 1962. The De Anza Principal 
attended these workshops along with live members of his sta “' “ 
contrast to Ells, where the innovating team was drawn from IA and 
vant academic departments (Math, Science, English), the De Anza team 
was composed exclusively of IA teachers. Each team member, of course, 
was qualified to teach the required academic subjects, as well as IA. 

As one teacher said: 

.We happened to be very fortunate in having a 
group of teachers here who had backgrounds that 
contained, in addition to a lot of very practical 
and valuable experience, technician type work 
prior to entry into teaching. They also had 
minors in fields that covered all the ranges 
that we needed. So we were able to build a 
self contained instructional staff. 

In contrast to the introduction of the program at Ells, the PreTech 
program at De Anza was marked by a certain amount of resentment from 
both the general faculty and the counseling staff. Counselors, in 
particular, resented their exclusion from the program. The general 
faculty — especially English and Math Department staff members-- resented 
the intrusion of a program that was such a radical departure from 
traditional curricula. One administrator recalled, 



I think there was one principal difficulty and that 
was the communication with other departments. The 
teachers involved in the new programs were working 
so hard trying to solve their problems that often 
their thinking wasn’t communicated to other teachers; 
it had to be indirectly done through conversations 
in the coffee room. As a result, other departments 
began to worry as to whether those people were going 
to encourage their better students to go into a 
technical program, as opposed to going ahead and 
working directly for a university program. 
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In the same vein, one of the current teachers in the program remarked: 

Not too much information was disseminated to the 
faculty, and as a result it may have created an 
aura of suspicion on the part of the rest of the 
faculty. They thought, well now, this is a 
separate group, they are going to set up a sepa- 
rate school within the school .. .Too , some of 
the suspicions may have resulted from profes- 
sional jealousies .. .Everybody has their own 
little domain that they are attempting to shield 
and protect — they are afraid that someone is 
going to detract from their importance. 

However much resistance there might have been during this early 
period, the complete support of the De Anza principal for the Richmond 
Plan as a cause was never in doubt. One of the more energetic proponents 
of the experiment, he was completely dedicated to the Richmond Plan an 
single-minded in his determination to have it installed in the RUSD, 
particularly at De Anza High School. Many of his colleagues said that 
without him the Richmond Plan might not have been accepted. It is also 
possible, however, that this very firm administrative support may have 
added fuel to the fire of faculty and counselor suspicion of the RP 

program. 

At De Anza, the regular counseling staff was not directly involved 
in selection of the students as it was at Ells; this undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the resentment of the program. The teaching team, convinced 
that the selection process was crucial to the program's success, felt 
that persons not intimately involved with the totality of the program 
were not qualified to select its students. The selection criteria 
that were employed remained parallel to that of Ells. 



As at Ells, the teaching team asked for suggestions for candidates 
from the general faculty and also stressed the voluntary nature of 
the selection process. Parents were notified of the program and asked to 
attend a meeting at which the program was explained; no student was admitted 
to the program without his parents' permission. 



Perhaps because of the differing socioeconomic composition of the 
two communities, status of the De Anza program was a somewhat larger Problem 
that it had been at Ells. More parents seemed concerned about the possible 
effect of program enrollment on their sons' future education. The new 
teaching team tried to assure them the program would meet most college 
entrance requirements. As one academic instructor said; 



...We did not want to close any doors for any 
students .. .This was part of the contract we made 
with our students. .. that they were going to get 
a sound, basic education that would prepare them 
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to the extent they were willing to participate... 
that all doors would still be open to them. . . 
except the University of California. And that 
would be eliminated due to the language requirement. 

A class of 30 students made up De Anza’s first PreTech program, 
starting, as at Ells, in September 1962. Little mention was made of 
group behavior problems in that first year. Rather, there were glowing 
reports of the success and changed behavior of the new PreTech class. 

The De Anza principal played a prominent part during that first year*, 
his door was "always open" to the PreTech students. When the team met 
on a weekly basis, he met with them; these meetings, in fact, were held 

in his office. 

As publicity about the experimental program grew, there were 
increasing numbers of inquiries and visitors to the program at De Anza, 
more perhaps than at Ells. Some sentiment was uncovered in the course 
of the interviews that the De Anza Richmond Plan had more glamour than 
the Ells program. Perhaps for this reason, the first major television 
documentary of the PreTech program was filmed at De Anza High School. 

Operation of the Program 

Objectives . The SRI research study at De Anza ran concurrently 
with that at Ells— both in the 1966-67 school year. The years between 
the initiation of the program and the time of the SRI study had seen 
few major changes. Basic RP objectives were still being followed; how- 
ever as at Ells, there was less emphasis on the occupational orientation 
in the current program than in the first years of the program. Much more 
attention was now given to providing a good sound basic education appli- 
cable to many occupational fields than to just the technical field m 

particular. 

One of the senior teachers summarized the objectives as: 

Trying to identify a capable kid who isn’t achieving 
in a University Prep crowd. Identify him. Get him, 
and use every cotton-pickin’ device you. can think of 
to motivate the boy to do better and prepare him for 
additional training. 

Another said: 

...Originally we were preparing students for two-year 
technical institutes ... even more to the institute 
than to junior college— although we were aware of 
this possibility. . . As time went on, we found out 



* This film was produced by KRON-TV, San Francisco, in 1963. It is 
entitled, "The Techs." 
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that the Junior College was much more available to 
the students and that this was to be our main avenue 
for training technicians ... At first, frankly, we 
were concerned about the junior colleges and their 
apathy to our program. And consequently, we were 
geared more to the technical institute. But as time 
evolved, we have established a much better relation- 
ship with the junior college. And we find that it is 
much more accessible and available to the students. 
And that this should be the direction that the 
program should take. 



ThP PreTech Students. The selection process at De Anza was still 
carried out primarily by” the teachers, with the counselors taking par 
in a orocess of screening for candidates. Screening procedures remained 
similar to those used at Ells. Students with behavorial problems were 
avoided, since De Anza also soon learned that the Richmond Plan 
cure for such difficulties. 



The t 
cand idates 



earn still believed that teachers should have the final say 
for the program. As one teacher told us, 



on 



...The reason I think this is desirable is that 
once the teachers have agreed to take those kids 
on, then we have a moral commitment with them; 
they've met our criteria— they ' ve met our standards. 
And we don't feel like we've been "plunked with a 
list of bodies... And this is an equal kind of thing, 
they have to be good for the program. If he's too 
slow, he can't catch up quite fast enough. If he s 
too fast, he learns too quickly and then he plays. 



The PreTech classes at De Anza -.ere composed of 26 juniors and 25 
seniors who were selected for the program in the second semester 
ten^h grade, where the majority had been in the College Prep track. 

The attention and support given the program in its first y®®* > ® nd 
t , „ effort nd commitment of the teaching team through the succeeding 
years had made the program an appealing one, both to student and parents 
Generally, the team had a fairly large list of eligible candidates from 

which to choose . 



A high degree of parental pride in the program was reported. 

Teachers and counselors both said parents generally viewed it as a 
desirable opportunity for their sons; some had even put pressure on their 
sons to enroll. A few parents raised the usual questions about college 
entrance but the team usually satisfied their questions by emphasizing 
that a PreTech student would be eligible for any college program except 
the University of California; if he desired to make up his language re- 
quirements, he could eventually perhaps transfer there. 
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At the time of this study, f thf student body, 
program and its students appeare p re Tech students reported their 

A newspaper ma de occasional derogatory remarks 

a such V as "Allege Prep flunkies," but these did not appear to have a nega- 
tive influence on the PreTech students. 

At one student selection meeting, observed by the SRI staf 1 ' ® P oten " 
tial PreTech candidate posed the question. What is there answered! 

program that makes other kids make fun of it? A PreTech 

Most of the time it's just ribbing. .. if you re in a 

small group, like [this PreTec-i student] he s in 

real good band, you guys get ribbed all the time... 

They say M 0h, you screwy musicians," and the same wi 
[another PreTech student] ... We ' re bound to get ribbed 
but .you're not "declassed" socially or academically. 

You don't move down in any class, you just kindag 

kidded and elbowed and stuff. But thats all, 

not serious... YOU just grin and say "they don't mean 

it. " 

Group behavior was not a significant 
once had taught the t-chers to cope with thejrp perlod 

junior year through understanding class . In contrast to Ells, 

that inevitably occurred in the all bo Y ^ass study ha d 

however, unexpectedly the J“-or class in the^y ^ ^ 

developed an early esprit surpassi g 

The Teaching Team . The PreTech «* £ ^t-yeaf learnt "two 

taught by five male since its second year of opera- 

Of the others had been with the p g m we nt to advanced 

^ii “t r^m L its year, trans- 

ferring to another school. 

getting interdisciplinary programs started elsewhere. 

A group of us went back to central Michigan year 
before last to put on a workshop to help them 
prepare for a similar type of program. 

i a ktt o fipuree of compatibility and com - 
sentiments of his colleagues when he said. 
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If the program were to "die,” I think my life as a 
teacher would have to readjust enormously because I 
don’t think I would feel the challenge. .. I look back 
to before the PreTech thing and I think teaching 
was dull... And it is only challenging if you work it 
right. If you don’t work it right, say operating a 
program in name only, or not trying to operate the 
optimum program — then it would be frustrating and an 
enormous disadvantage. .. If you don’t have an on-going, 
viable kind of thing, I don’t think that the teacher’s 
interest would be there. 

Their rapport and enthusiasm remained undiminished from the early 
years of the program. One of their students put it this way: 

The teachers care about us; the teachers seem to 
care more about the Tech program than they would 
about just any old class, they seem to have a 
feeling for the program — pride. Teachers have a 
pride in their program and it gives them more of a 
goal to make the whole thing go good. 

The Curriculum. Since the PreTech program at De Anza was started by 
teachers from the IA Department, it is no accident that emphasis of the 
program has been in the Tech Lab. Although the current program was not 
staffed exclusively with all IA teachers, the focus on the Tech Lab 
remained. The importance of this to the De Anza program was emphasized 
by the fact that the teaching team insisted that two teachers be involved 
in each Tech Lab for the junior and senior classes, although this was not 
possible during the year of this study. 

Beyond this, the program at De Anza conformed closely to the tradi- 
tional Richmond doctrine of integration of subject matter for a block 
programmed set of courses. The class schedule followed was (shaded areas 
indicate PreTech classes): 





Monday-Friday 


Period 


Junior 


Senior 


1 


! . . Algeb.r.a 


American Government 


2 


United States History 


• English 


3 


. . English 


Physical Education 


4 


Lunch 


Technical Laboratory 


5 


• • Physrcs 


Lunch 


. 6 


: : TbbKriicai: Labor tt dry! : : : 


; ; Trigonometry ;;;;;;;;;; 


7 


Physical Education 


; : ChiejriiStry 
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The curriculum differed from Ells in that (l) drafting was not a formal 
part of the curriculum, and (2) students were together as a S r °up ° r 
social studies, although the content of these classes was not relat d 

the PreTech subjects. 

The interrelationship of subject matter loomed significantly at 
De Anza. In the early days of the development of the Richmond Plan it 
was the staff at De Anza who stressed most strongly the need for integra- 
tion of subject matter. They still believe that without this integration 

there actually is no program. 

The teachers did not have a common conference period nor did they 
have released time for meeting together. This made for obvious diffi- 
culty in planning for the interrelationship of subject matter particularly 
in a program that requires flexibility in planning and curriculum develop 
ment almost on a day-to-day basis. Nevertheless, they tried to meet on 
their own time whenever necessary and feasible to do so; this averag 

every ten days. 

The lack of the common period for meeting had been a * our °® ° f 
cern for all teachers involved. However, the team had such * J^tory 

of effective working relationships that it was managing, at the time oi 
this study at least , to operate the program in what seemed to be an 
effective way. This should not mask the fact, however, that there was 
a considerable amount of resentment felt by the t-tht^ eam about^the 
question of a common meeting time. They believed that this is p 
requisite to any continued and effective functioning of the Richmond 

Plan at De Anza High School. 



During the 1966-67 school year, both juniors 
at least six interrelated units such as weights, ^ 
and electroplating. A model of a popular unit, 
is shown in Table 3, 



and seniors worked on 
gussets, pinhole camera 
The Speech Synthesizer, 



s , 

M 



At De Anza, creativity and 
were encouraged to use their own 
projects. As one teacher said: 



inventiveness were stressed. Students 
materials and designs in constructing 



We may not cover as much material , but we do go into 
greater depth in areas that we want to explore. And 
we find that these students, some of them, get into 
things that are at a pretty sophisticated level for 
a high school. But the thing we try to encourage 
is the creative approach to problem solving. . * 

The interdisciplinary approach involves more 
student participation, student thinking, and a 
discovery method as opposed to what is often 
carried on in other classes. 
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Industry involvement was limited, for the most part, to sending 
speakers to the classroom and arranging field trips. Four field trips 
were taken to area industries by both juniors and seniors. Teachers re- 
gretted that the Industrial Advisory Committee set up in the early plan- 
ning days of the innovation had not been duplicated at their school. In 
that first summer, teachers had worked in industry for a short time to 
gain knowledge of technical job requirements. A local service club had 
given $100 scholarships; one nationally known firm had provided slide 

rules . 



Junior college articulation, a problem from the early days, was 
improving, although the team felt there was still much to be desired in 

this regard. 

The Counseling Function. Over the years the resentment of the 
teachers and the counselors had diminished remarkedly. At the time of 
the study there was generally a good understanding of and sympathy with 
the program on the part of most teachers and counselors, and only vestiges 
of resentment remained. Although the team continued to handle most of 
the program details, one counselor was beginning to take a more active 

part . 

The Administration . It is significant that the principal in the 
first year of the program was replaced in the second year by another who 
did not view the program with the same enthusiasm. Although the new 
principal did not resist the PreTech program, he tended to view it as 
another program among many at his high school that did not deserve any 
special or unique attention. The teaching team was still adjusting to 
this change in administrative philosophy when this study was made. One 
teacher summed up the situation as follows. 

Oh, I think there has been a steady improvement. At 
one time, the team, I think, was somewhat depressed 
about the whole thing. But I think the situation 
has improved, and at the present time I feel that 
there is a genuine interest ... in this. I think 
that we have to be realistic about these things. 

Perhaps, where we were highly favored in one 
environment, I think the current principal feels 
that — and justly so — that he has a total program 
that he has to administer and that he doesn’t 
feel, in clear conscience, perhaps, he can give 
as much time as the former principal gave for it. 

But this is what makes the program come into being, 
the special interest shown. And if you don’t have 
that, you don’t have a program. You will never get 
something like that off the ground unless you get 
strong support from the administration on it. And 
once the thing became self-sustaining to a degree, 

I think it has been able to carry on of its own 
momentum to a large degree. 
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Outlook for the Future . PreTech has a strong tradition at De Anza 
High. This tradition has been maintained by a dedicated group of teachers 
over a long period, during which some serious problems have been faced 
and solved. With the 1968-69 school year about to begin, the best avail- 
able evidence suggests that PreTech will continue to be strong at De Anza. 

Two c . the veteran teachers at De Anza, along with the principal of 
the RUSD's Continuation High School (formerly the principal at De Anza 
when the PreTech program was originated), have been awarded a National 
Science Foundation grant to develop a program in health occupations using 
the RP approach (jointly with the University of California). It is possible 
that this may strengthen PreTech at De Anza. 
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Richmond High School 



Origin of the Program 

Pre-existing Conditions . The publicity surrounding the innovation 
at Ells and De Anza high schools undoubtedly was a significant factor in 
the installation of the program at Richmond High School. Visitors often 
asked: "Why , if the program is really accomplishing what is claimed, isn’t 

it operating in all four Richmond high schools, instead of just two?" 

And a few Richmond parents, hearing good reports of the Ells and De Anza 
programs, were requesting for their offspring a similar opportunity at 
their own schools. Perhaps as a result of these pressures, and certainly 
because of a belief in the PreTech program’s worth, the Richmond school 
district administration decided to install the program in its two other 
schools. 

The same administrative committee that had earlier rejected the in- 
novators’ proposals , recommended that the program be included in all Richmond 
high schools (except the Continuation school). There was strong support 
for the idea because theoretically, at least, what is offered in one school 
must be available for students at another school. 

This decision appears to have been made without the approval of the 
administrative staff of Richmond High School. Late in the spring of 1964 
as Ells and De Anza were about to graduate their first PreTech classes 
the decision was announced. The principal of Richmond High was asked by 
administrative headquarters to implement the program in his school. 



Richmond High, located in the flatlands of the East Bay industiial 
complex, with a predominately working class clientele, appeared to be 
highly adaptable to the occupational orientation of the PreTech program. 
The school had large shops, well supplied with equipment. In the 1930s, 
a strong vocational program was introduced to meet the needs of the ap- 
proximately 50 percent of its student population who were then classified 
as terminal. In this setting the Richmond administrator, who had been 
with the school since 1925, proceeded to carry out the district directive. 



There is little or no evidence to suggest that a climate of recep- 
tivity awaited the program’s inauguration; but neither was there strong 
resistance prevailing. Certainly, as a result of the publicity generated 
in the press and in interschool communications, the Richmond staff was 
at least aware of the Ells and De Anza programs. Some of the teachers 
had even attended early planning meetings of the innovating teams. 
Richmond High’s counselors had previously been exposed to the general 
concern of the Ells counselor for the students whose needs were not 
being met in the traditional programs. 
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One counselor recalled: 

I think a lot of people here have thought along these 
lines... This is something we discussed in a body with 
[the Ells counselor] a lot of times... I mean we realize 
there’s a need for this kind of thing. But here at 
Richmond High, there was a feeling that we had a program 
which maybe did some of this in our vocational shops... 
Of course, here it i_s pointed more toward the actual 
manual part, without the PreTech Science and Math 
tie-in. 



Evolution of the Program. The first step taken by the principal in 
implementing the program was a general faculty meeting at which adoption 
of the new program was announced and teacher volunteers were solicited. 
When later asked by the principal to teach in the program, those so in- 
vited were willing to try. On the part of the teachers there appeared 
to be a feeling of belief in the program’s need and worth. However, the 
problem of effective cooperation by the counselors was ever present. 

(See comments by counselors.) 

The new teaching team and the counselors proceeded to plan for the 
program. Visits were made to neighboring Ells and De Anza to collect 
available information. The teaching team adopted the general format of 
the PreTech program, i.e., four teachers in the subject areas of Math, 
English, Science, and Tech Lab. Using the basic selection criteria of 
the Ells and De Anza programs, Richmond High’s seven counselors assembled 

candidates. 

There was sympathy with the objectives and philosophies of the new 
program but also some confusion concerning details. One counselor re- 
called his initial impression: 

I thought it was something that was long overdue in 
coming and I was enthused about it because it was in 
keeping with some of my basic attitudes about educa- 
tion. . .And I had the feeling that the people who started 
it were well-meaning people that wanted to serve up 
something basically that would do the kids some good. 

But their thinking really hadn’t jelled in a lot of 
areas as far as where they were going... I thought the 
waters were really a little bit muddy regarding the 
sort of customer they were looking for... I had some 
misgivings about students that had done rather poorly 
in first year algebra jumping into second-year alge- 
bra... I wasn’t really too clear as to the objectives 
of the program and the goals. 
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A group of students was selected and, in September 1964, entered a 
program in which an aura of uncertainty prevailed because the new PreTech 
teachers had received little, if any, formal training for the job that 
lay ahead. One recalled: 

We briefly visited the other schools, but it only 
scratched the surface and did not compare to sitting 
down and going into the problem areas specifically. 

Besides this lack of advance training, no common period was allotted 
in which the team could meet to plan and interact. They tried, however, 
during that first year to get together as often as possible; generally 
once a week in lunch -room conversations. 

Their administrator wanted his PreTech program introduced without 
any fanfare: 

We thought this program should stand on its own feet 
without all this publicity .. .Any program must earn its 
way. School people have a habit of putting in programs 
and then evaluating them to be good... There was free 
money at Ells and De Anza; it made it possible to get 
teachers to go into PreTech. . .There was no extra time 
or money here... our teachers looked upon the extras 
as a passing f ancy. . .You can’t do that sort of thing 
forever so you had better not start it. 



One staff member, however, declared: 



We didn’t have the impetus behind our beginning as 
they did at the schools that started because they 
were the people who thought up the idea. And in any 
area where a person thinks up an idea, they have an 
awful lot of enthusiasm for it... So they’re going to 
put in a lot of extra time. When you start a program 
like this it’s going to take more time. Any new pro- 
gram is going to take more time; you can’t treat it 
as a program that’s been here for years. 



Operation of the Program 

Obiectives. In 1966-67, Richmond High, with a student population of 
about 2,488, was the district’s largest high school. The PreTech program 
at Richmond High was still guided mostly by the original doctrine developed 
years earlier by the Ells and De Anza innovators. Program objectives were 
therefore concerned mainly with an alternative curriculum for the average 
underachiever. However, as at Ells and De Anza, the broad goal of tech- 
nical preparation had shifted to a stress on a sound general education 
with particular attention, at Richmond High, on Mathematics, Science and 

English. 
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The PreTech Students. Twenty-six junior and 16 senior boys made up 
the PreTech program; most of them came from the tenth grade College Prep 

programs. 

Selection of these students for the PreTech program was accomplished 
by the seven counselors to whom all students were assigned on an alpha- 
betical basis. The selection process remained largely the same as the 
first year although it was reported that much less emphasis was placed 
on standardized tests and more placed on course grades and judgments of 
staff members. Some staff members recommended more use of tests reflect- 
ing interests in academic areas and in occupations. 

One of the major problems connected with student selection seemed 
to be in determining what criteria should be employed. One counselor re- 
flected on his own limitations in selecting PreTech students: 



We are so busy doing so many things that we haven't 
had the time really to know as much about it as we 
might know. I think that my own temperament kept me 
from getting as much as I might have out of all these 
attempts to acquaint us with it... I could have found 
out a lot more... I am so academically oriented because 
my feeling is, either you are College Prep or you are 
not and if you are not then it is too bad. This is 
not a good attitude because I think youngsters are 
salvagable and yet I feel that if you are going to 
college you must go to a university, don't fool 
around in JC or a state college. I have to do a lot 
of self educating along this line. . . 

The Teaching Team. Six teachers (five male, one female) made up the 
teaching team" Two of them had started teaching in the program's first 
year (1964); two joined the program in 1965 to teach the second year 
seniors; two had been added to replace teachers who had dropped out of 
the program. Five had 10 to 20 years of teaching experience; one was 

in his first year. 

The team had different reactions to the program. One veteran teacher 
of many years in the RUSD remarked: 

When I was asked to come into it last year, I had 
dubious thoughts about it because I was informed how 
difficult the boys were to handle — a bunch of 'wild 
indians’ so to speak... But the more I thought about 
it, the more intrigued I became. . .Because I had 
heard all these fantastic tales... I'm a hard-line 
teacher, have been for years, and I thought, well, 
maybe my method will work. . .And it was a challenge 
to me, to see if I could handle them any better than 
the last person had. 
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One teacher of the junior class said: 

I liked the idea initially very much because I’d 
worked in industry and came across an awful lot of 
people who had high ability but no formal training; 
and they were just either frustrated or useless to 
themselves; and this sort of person would have 
benefited from a course like this at the right time 
in his life... And I figured, here is the chance. I 
was really looking forward to teaching PreTech. 

As noted, there had been little formal teacher training for the pro- 
gram, although three had been in on early visits to the Ells and De Anza 
programs. All but one thought a period of observation in other schools 
would have been beneficial, prior to teaching in the program. One teacher 
said she had been frustrated in her early attempts to find curriculum 
materials : 



When I asked for material that had been done in . 
previous years my answers were so nebulous that I 
was very frustrated in the beginning. .. But as I’ve 
been in the program I can readily see the reason; 
they could not give an outlined curriculum — it is 
not possible because each Tech class varies... It 
depends entirely upon the class, and upon the mood 
of the class in a given period. 

The teacher who had had training found he could not apply the uncon- 
ventional techniques he had been trained to use because 



The boys don’t have enough background — that’s where 
the biggest loophole is. • .There are a lot of things 
you can't do without the basic theory, so I had to 
revert back to that. 

The administrator said that in selecting PT teachers he had looked 
primarily for those M who had outside interests and hobbies 

A teacher with outside interests will attract kids. . . 

Then the teachers don’t go crazy with the job, and 
have something to retreat into. 

During the two years of the program’s operation, no common conference 
period had been scheduled for the Richmond team. In the year of this 
study the common lunch hour that had been occasionally used for planning 
in the program's first two years was not available. Nevertheless, they 
tried to get together as often as possible. Two teachers using the same 
classroom had conversed about their mutual assignments during the between- 

period break. 
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The Curriculum . The PreTech students followed the class schedule 
outlined below ( shaded areas indicate PreTech classes) : 



Period 


Monday -Friday 


Junior 


Senior 


1 


. . . Physics 


. . chemistry. 


2 


United States History 
or 

Physical Education 


• • English 






3 


• • Technical Laboratory ; : : 


American Government 
or 

Physical Education 




4 


Lunch 


Lunch 


5 


: : : English: ::::::::::: 


; : : Trigbtf ante tty 


6 


. . . Algebra 


• • • Technical Laboratory- • 


7 


United States History 
or 

Physical Education 


American Government 
or 

Physical Education 



The team tried to interrelate their subject matter whenever feasible, 
even though no structured projects were used. Most of the relationship 
that occurred had been in the senior curriculum between Electronics, 
Chemistry, English, and Math. 

The most significant change in curriculum appeared to be in the pace 
of instruction rather than in consent or method. Teachers, counselors, 
and administrators emphasized the fact that course content of both Science 
and Math was that prescribed for the College Prep curriculum, but that 
PreTech was slowed down to meet the needs of the students. As one teacher 
stated, 



We follow the College Prep textbook units but may skip 
some and usually by the end of the year will have completed 
approximately two thirds of the text book while the 
College Preps have completed the entire text. 

Despite the fact there were no "model" integrated projects to work 
on, senior students tend r i to appreciate this slowed-down pace of instruc- 
tion. One said: 

College Prep is a status course, they give you all this 
work , and keep going and going and going , but in PreTech 
they slow down to where you can hack it all at once, they 
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aren’t in a rush. . .You can take your time and pick it up 
and remember it, in College Prep you have to learn it 
tonight and forget it tomorrow. . . 

The occupational orientation of the program was stressed. Time was 
spent in English discussing occupational possibilities, filling out em- 
ployment applications, giving oral reports on employment fields, and de- 
veloping proper attitudes toward job situations. Two field trips were 
taken to industries in the area; outside speakers had appeared in the 
classroom. One teacher regretted that industry had not been involved in 
the program to a greater extent: 

There had been some talk of setting up a steering 
committee. It is unfortunate it wasn’t done because 
we have a very large industrial area right in our 
own backyard. 

Attempts to relate course content in the Math area to junior college 
requirements had been made with the help of a local junior college Mathe- 
matics instructor who would be the PreTech students’ college teacher 
should they enroll at that school. 

The Administration . The administration treated PreTech as much as 
possible like other programs that had to survive within the constraints 
imposed on the system. This attitude seemed realistic and understandable, 
particularly given the conditions under which the program originated. 

The principal summed up his feelings: 

If I could , I would spread a budget for innovations 
from department to department .. .We try to cooperate 
in all departments and that's what PreTech is sup- 
posed to be doing. ..It’s like a continuous in-service 
training program. Of course, you don’t get any credit 
for if, but I'm not really concerned about that. 

Outlook for the Future . Although they had faced many problems with 
PreTech, the PreTech teachers seemed convinced of its value. The veteran 
teacher said, "it isn’t that the program is failing — we're failing the 
students. " 

The youngest of the teaching team thought: 

If properly integrated and articulated, I think it 
can be a very powerful tool in fixing ideas and 
getting more meaningful work out of kids. 

The counselor, who was still searching for clarification of program 
objectives, said: 

In my own way, I've always felt that basically 
curriculum should be adapted to particular student 
groups and needs and I think really this is the 
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momentous step in this direction, tending to 
reaffirm this concept. It needs to be brought 
out in the open that this was basically good 
thinking and always had been good thinking. 

Most of the senior students, at least, also believed in their program’s 
worth: 

In my opinion, the PreTech program is the optimum 
course at Richmond High because whatever is taught 
you have time to learn... When I transferred into the 
PreTech program, the whirl slowed down just enough 
so I could understand everything I was being taught. . . 

It is difficult to determine how much you are learning 
when you are constantly learning . . . 

The program’s future was viewed with varying degrees of optimism. 

Some of the PreTech teachers were enthused about the possibility of apply- 
ing interdisciplinary techniques to numerous other areas, including con- 
servation, mineralogy, natural resources, and agriculture. Some counselors, 
however, thought it should be limited to interrelating courses in only Math 
and Science, thus allowing students more flexibility in choosing electives. 

At the end of the 1966-67 school year, under the school district 
building program, Richmond High’s junior and senior students were trans- 
ferred to Ells High School, now called the South Campus of Richmond High. 

Its long range future will perhaps be determined when construction of a 
new school is completed; at that time the Richmond High staff will trans- 
fer to the new Richmond High School. 

Today, pr: narily owing to two enthusiastic shop instructors, there 
are for the first time meaningful interrelated projects for the PreTech 
students. Students for the coming year are being selected in the first 
semester of the sophomore year. The candidates are placed in an Algebra 
review class in the second semester of the sophomore year to provide a 
better foundation for PreTech in the junior year. 

With the firm support of the principal (who was the English instruc- 
tor in the first Ells teaching team) , the PreTech program at Richmond 
appears to have gained new life. The outlook is brighter than at any 
time in the history of the program. 



El Cerrito High School 



Origin of the Program 

Pre-existing Cond itions . Situated on the foothills overlooking 
San Francisco Bay, a short distance from the nearby University of 
California, El Cerrito High School is described by some as operating 
in the shadow of the Campanile."' 55 ' At the time of this study it had a 
student population of about 1,708. The educational climate of the 
school indeed appears to reflect the academic emphasis of that universi y, 
and the university continues to determine the content of most high school 
programs that are intended to qualify students for entrance. Most of the 
parents in the El Cerrito High School attendance area are employed in 
professional or managerial occupations and demand quality education or 
their high school offspring. Thus great pressures are put on the adminis- 
tration for this kind of academic preparation. As might be expected, 
these pressures were reflected in administrative, teaching, counseling, 
student, and parental reactions to the PreTech program’s introduction 

at this school . 



In the spring of 1964, at the same time the Richmond principal 
was asked to implement a PreTech program in his school, the El Cerrito 
High School principal was given a similar directive. His initial 
objections centered mainly on questions of the program's adaptability 
to the highly academic milieu of his school. Here, it was said, the 
ultimate ambition of every parent is to send his child to the Universi y 
of California." In direct contrast to the vocational orientation of 
Richmond High, El Cerrito stressed the importance of academic ex- 
cellence. 



The El Cerrito administrator, having been with this school since 
its opening knew well the kinds of status problems a PreTech program 
would face at this school . Teacher interest in a lower status program 
than College Prep would be an initial problem. Finding enough students 
interested in a program rated second by College Prep standards would be 
eauallv difficult. Some staff members felt there was not sufficient 
demand to warrant having the program and that the few students who would 
be interested should be transferred to either the Ells High School or ^ 
De Anza High School programs. Other staff members doubted the program s 
value and felt an undue emphasis had been given to the development of 

the RP programs . 



There was evidence of a very definite awareness of need on the 
part of some of the teachers and counselors, however. Long before the 
decision to introduce the program at El Cerrito was made, and s or t y 
after hearing of its success at Ells and De Anza, several teachers had 



The Campanile is a tall, frail tower that dominates the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California. 
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been probing about the possibility of adapting the program to their own j 

school environment. One claimed to have participated in planning a similar 
type program several years prior to the Ells and De Anza introduction. j 

Three El Cerrito staff members even visited the ongoing program, and one j 

recalled later: 

I 

It sounded tremendously good to us.... And I was really j 

enthused about the possibility. .. .And then all of a j 

sudden before we had a chance to develop our own ideas-- 

it was here Put it wasn’t from growing up, it was j 

from copying down. ... j 

These teachers felt that despite the high proportion of College 
Prep enrollment at El Cerrito a definite need did indeed exist for such j 

a program. As one expressed it: j 

I think people are kidding themselves if they think 
there aren’t almost the same number of students in this 

school as in any other that need this kind of success - j 

oriented educational experience. 

Evolution of the Program . The first step taken by the adminis- 
trator in imp] ementing the program was a discussion with his counselors. 

General faculty meetings followed. Three teachers volunteered. One 
volunteer teacher, described as a potentially effective leader, was lost 

to the team when he transferred to a position as counselor in another 

' 

school . 

In the spring of 1964, shortly after the decision was announced 
to the faculty, student selection by basic RP criteria commenced. As 
one counselor recalled: 

...The principal just informed us that we were going 
to have the program and that was that. There was no 
previous planning or preparation and we were told^we. 
had to select some students to set it up and that s 
the way it was started. 

* 

The El Cerrito counselors perhaps faced a larger problem in finding 
students than did their Richmond High counterparts. Many El Cerrito 
youngsters preferred to remain in College Prep programs even though many 
were barely getting by. Many parents were reported to be hesitant to 
give up the idea that their son could not succeed in the traditional 
College Prep track. 

Students were recruited to enter the program when school opened 
in the fall of 1964. The teachers had received little or no training 

except that picked up through communications with the Ells and De Anza I 

staff, but they endeavored to replicate the program's operation at these I 

schools. As at Richmond High, they modeled their program on the basic 1 

concept of four teachers in English, Math, Science, and Tech Lab work- I 

ing together to interrelate subject matter. I 
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Apparently, no strong team chairman emerged to provide team leader- 
ship. No common period was scheduled for planning, alt oug e earn 
met occasionally during that first year on their own time. 



During the first year, the staff worked with the students, evalu 
ating their comments and trying to resolve some of the problems that 
existed in the program. A counselor recalled: 

This was in the early stages when there were a lot of 
things that needed doing that weren’t being done.... 

The kids recognized these apparently before anybody else 
did and they were able to say in a group why they weren’t 
able to communicate to any single teacher or to his 
counselor: "There isn't enough carry over from one 

class to another We haven’t been outside the school 

yet We thought we were going to see things ^ in 

industry. . .Is there going to be a field trip? That 
kind of thing. 



Operation of the Program 

At this time, and as it has been all along, it is a 

completely separated program It is not coordinated, 

we have not had regular meetings of any nature whatso- 
ever; we do not have the same conference periods, the 

same lunch periods There is very little opportunity 

and in many cases no desire to communicate. There is 
no cohesive planning, no direction, and no real pride 
in the program. 



In these words, an El Cerrito PT teacher described t h<? program at 
the time of this study. 

Objectives. Despite the handicaps suggested above, the SRI project 
staff found the El Cerrito program attempting to follow the original 
objectives laid out by the innovators, to motivate underachieving s u- 
dents and provide more effective preparation for post-high school educa- 
tion. As in the other district programs, the emphasis was more on a 
broad general education than on specific preparation for technical 

occupations . 



The PreTech Students. Seventeen juniors and 16 seniors made up 
the PreTech classes in the study year; most of them had come from 
tenth-grade College Prep programs and had changed because of their lack 

of success therein. 



In 

program 

existed 



addition to the status differential associated with the PreTech 
at El Cerrito High, a problem similar to that at Richmond High 
in the student selection process. Here, too, counselors were still 
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trying to define the characteristics of the ’typical" PreTech candidate. 
Apart from the selection criteria established by Ells and De Anza, they 
felt a significant criterion measure was a liking to work with his 
hands." But this also was a somewhat nebulous quality and difficult to 
isolate. Each year it had been difficult for the four members of the 
counseling staff to assemble students to make up a new junior class. 

Conversations with the students toward the end of the 1966-67 
school year indicated a fairly high level of dissatisfaction. In their 
minds, there was a discrepancy between what they expected of PreTech 
and what had actually happened. 

The Teaching Team. At the time of the study, the team consisted 
of seven teachers (five male, two female). Three of them had been 
original team members, two had volunteered to teach in the program; 
five had been asked as part of their assignment. None had had any 
formal training . 

Most of the teachers had gone into the program with a belief in 
its worth. They felt the most important attribute for teachers to 
possess in such a program was a sincere interest in the underachieving 
student. One said: 

You should be able to work with this type boy . . . . I can 
see why people would have an awfully bad time with these 
kids, because they’re not really interested in aca- 
demics Unless you make them see a reason for it 

So, I think you have to be willing to bend a little 
bit on your academic approach. 

Another said: 

I think it all depends on your expectations when you 
come into the program. Here, if you come in thinking 
you are going to be in a team teaching situation or 
at least a group effort you are going to be so frustrated 
that you want to get cut. This is a very frustrating 
kind of teaching, not only because it is not what you 
think it should be, but because this kind of boy is 
very discouraging to work with many, many times. And 
you think you are going nowhere for a long, long time. 

This is particularly true in the fall semester with a 
junior class. 

But you have to be without fear yourself —— not afraid 
of ideas, not afraid of viewpoints, not afraid of 
people’s pasts and their different cultural patterns. 

Then a tremendous sense of hope is created, and you 
have this for yourself and you have it for the kids, 
and this liberates you. And there are tremendous 
satisfactions if you are aware that this kind of 
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boy is needed in society and that his potential is 
so incredible — they could do such exciting things; 
particularly the imaginative ones... 

Although there was no apparent hostility between members of the 
teaching team, there appeared to be wide differences in philosophies 
in those early meetings that perhaps may have set a pattern for the 
years that followed. 

The team, in short, did not function as a closely knit group, 
and there seemed to be no effective leadership capable of pulling it 
together. 

The Curriculum. The PreTech students followed the class schedule 
outlined below (shaded areas indicate PreTech classes)*. 





Monday-Friday 


Period 


Junior 


Senior 


1 


United States History 
or 

Physical Education 


• Technical- Laboratory; ; 







2 


: : Algebra : : : 


; ; ; ; Ehglish : I : ! 


3 


: : : Technical: Laboratory- • 


: : : ' Chemistry ;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 


4 




American Government 




or 




Physical Education 


5 


Lunch 


Lunch 


6 


: : ; Eng:ii;s.h : ::::::::::::::: 


; ; ; ; :Trigonjcmietry: ;;;;;;;;;; 


7 


United States History 
or 

Physical Education 


American Government 
or 

Physical Education 



In the year of this study, the only interrelated curriculum project 
was the junior class construction of a simple pendulum in the Tech Lab. 
The English teacher concentrated on technical report writing of other 
technical work done. More often, however, each teacher taught more as an 
individual than as a member of an integrated team. 

The Counseling Function . All of the counselors and most of the 
teachers shared a belief in the program’s worth and in the inter- 
disciplinary concept of teaching. One staff member’s comment fairly 
well typifies their feeling. 
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The program its,, 'f is sound. I can see, for example, 
where it could be adapted very nicely to other areas— 
the commercial student, for instance. .. .The basic idea 
behind it, I think, is great. It should go and if it 
doesn’t I don't think it’s the fault of the idea. 

Nor is it the fault of our program in the selection proc- 
ess. Now it may be that we simply don’t have as some 
people have suggested— the raw material at this 
school. But I think we do and I think we could ^ sell 
it. I think in any school the size of ours you’re 
going to find the kind of people who need this kind 
of education. I think with the proper kind of support, 
interest, enthusiasm— and I include the counselors in 
this too— that we could get a going group here. 

The Administration. The El Cerrito administrator appeared to regret 
that the program had not operated more effectively, but still believed 
the PreTech students had benefitted from having been a part of it: 

They made friendships among them that they would not 
otherwise have had; these could be lasting friendships 
and may in the long run make a better citizen. ... So, 

I think it has done that for kids... who would have 
roamed the streets, who were headed in the direction of 
trouble but who made different friends than they were 
accustomed to having and I think it saved them. 

The administrator believed the major sources of program difficulty 
had been lack of teacher initiative and enthusiasm, lack of funding, 
poor selection procedures, inadequate facilities, and lack of central 
place to hold team meetings. Beyond that he said, 

Something basic has been lacking, and I just haven't 
been able to figure it out. 

One teacher, however, thought the basic problem had been: 

The administration's belief that we did not have enough 
students that were sufficiently interested in this kind 
of work because we have been a highly academic school 
for so long .... 

Outlook for the Future. The PreTech program at El Cerrito was dis- 
continued at the end of the 1966-67 school year. There had been a feeling 
from the very start that the Richmond Plan was alien to El Cerrito, wit a 
its extremely heavy stress on college preparation. Perhaps the El Cerrito 
administration was right in its opinion that candidates for the program 
should attend another, more appropriate, school. As the program actually 
worked out, it appears the students would have been better off had that 

course been adopted. 
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SAN LEANDRO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



General Background 

In the fall of 1963, a PT program was introduced at Pacific High 
School, one of two comprehensive high schools under the jurisdiction 
of the San Leandro Unified School District. Located a few miles south of 
Richmond, this school district's area resembles the Richmond setting in 
some aspects. As in Richmond, the attendance areas of its high schools 
are clearly divided along lines of social stratification. Most of^those 
employed in professional and managerial occupations reside in the hill 
area” served by San Leandro High School. The attendance area of its 
second high school — Pacific — encompasses a large proportion of the flat- 
lands on the east shore of San Francisco Bay where most of the area's 
major industries are located. 

In contrast to Richmond, however, the total community of San Leandro 
at the time of this research reflected a relatively high degree of economic 
well being; it was not characterized by overcrowded housing, nor a prepon- 
derance of social problems. San Leandro, in fact, was considered by many 
a prototype of the successful California city in its many dimensions of 
growth during the post-World War II period. In this time, the area had 
changed dramatically from a semirural economy to the more balanced economy 
of a thriving urban center. Since 1947, its population had more than 
tripled, reaching an estimated 75,250 citizens in 1967. 

The schools of San Leandro grew and progressed with the community they 
served. In 1952, the district was unified and during the year of this 
study comprised 11 elementary schools, two junior high schools, two com- 
prehensive high schools, and one continuation high school. Total school 
population approximated 11,000 students at the time this research was 

completed . 
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Pacific High School 



Origin of the Program 

Pre-existing Conditions. When it opened in 1960, Pacific High School 
had an atmosphere of excitement. As one teacher described it: 

The school is only seven years old; there is no 
established tradition .. .The administration is not 
interested in making a plus mark on the superin- 
tendent’s list about how many Pacific graduates go 
to college... It is interested in how many become 
productive citizens. .. So there is a climate of 
receptivity to anything that can do that job better. 

From the first day of the school’s opening, Pacific’s principal was 
a strong advocate of curriculum reform. In his words: 

We’ve tried to employ teachers here who are in- 
terested in progress, who are generally dissatisfied 
with the status quo. . .And maybe my biggest challenge 
is to keep this faculty dissatisfied with what they 
are doing now, in order that they will be willing 
to try something new... We tell our people that there 
is no sin worse than doing nothing, and that they 
are going to have our blessing for any innovation 
they want to try as long as it has some reasonable 
promise. 

Aware of the inadequacies of the traditional College Prep curriculum 
for many of the students in his predominately "blue collar" neighborhood, 
this administrator focused on improving the quality of vocational educa- 
tion offerings at his school. In 1962 a PTA committee was set up to 
study problems of educating unsuccessful students at Pacific High. Inno- 
vational approaches of all types were investigated and considered for 
adoption; nearby schools with problems similar to Pacific's were visited 
by the administrator and his committee. 

Evolution of the Program. It was in this climate of change and 
experimentation that Pacific’s PreTech program was introduced. The 
original idea apparently came when a science teacher, involved in 
upgrading the Physics curriculum, read an article in a professional 
journal describing planning then under way in two Richmond schools for 
establishment of a PreTech program. When the article was pointed out to 
the principal, he reacted with interest and set out on a course of ex- 
ploration. Initial visits were made to the Richmond planners by a PTA 
committee and the administrative staff. Subsequently, key Pacific 
teachers also paid visits to observe and evaluate the ongoing programs, 
reporting that they appeared highly adaptable to the Pacific High 
environment . 
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Simultaneously with these visits, the Pacific administrator initi- 
ated a series of faculty meetings, featuring speakers who stressed the 
failure of public education to meet the needs of its youth. First, an 
industrial psychologist appeared with the message that educators were 
not giving students the kind of preparation needed by industry. Industry 
was, in fact, having to reteach basic math and science. Part of his mes- 
sage was, "Stop playing games... Tell the student what you expect him to 
learn. . .Hand out exams in advance." At first there was strong faculty 
resistance to his suggestions, but one teacher recalled, "He started me 
thinking about what I was doing in the classroom — was I really teaching?" 

A second speaker — the technical institute educator who was in the 
group that originated the Richmond Plan — appeared soon after with a 
similar attack on established tradition and a plea for educational pro- 
grams that might better serve the real-life needs of youth. It was here 
that the idea of a PreTech program at their school was first introduced to 
the Pacific faculty. Most were excited by the enthusiasm and commitment 
of the speaker; others, however, reacted with apprehension. Some resist- 
ance was centered in staff members who were concerned about the new program’s 
possible effect of decreasing enrollment in their programs. 

Other faculty discussions followed; more visits to RP programs 
resulted. According to one instructor, this introductory stage seemed 
to have been part of a calculated strategy on the part of the administrator: 

I think this was part of his propaganda push... He 
knew his faculty; he knew public relations. . .He was 
looking for volunteers, people who would be immedi- 
ately interested in doing this... 

If there were such a strategy, it proved successful. The first PreTech 
team was made up of three enthusiastic volunteers. A fourth team member 
was recruited. He freely admitted his preference for teaching academically 
superior students, but was willing to try the new experimental class of 
capable underachievers. 

Only the problem of funding remained to be solved. In 1963, Pacific 
became one of 10 schools selected under a Ford Foundation grant designed 
to implement the program in a number of schools. The administrator 
recalled : 



With funding, we were on the ground floor... We had 
parental support as well as professional staff en- 
thusiasm. 
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Parents had been included in the entire process of development; the PTA 
study committee had kept the parent body fully informed of progress on 

the proposed program. 

The school district administration had also been kept informed as 
planning proceeded; the district superintendent actively supported the 
idea Although the City Board of Education was made aware of the new 
development, it neither ’’helped nor hindered.” According to the principal: 

This is a relatively conservative school district 
in terms of innovation, , .The Board, when we ask 
for something, generally listens very patiently 
and then acquiesces... 

Final decision and approval to install the program was reportedly made at 
a meeting attended by the superintendent, the Pacific High administrator, 
his new teaching team, and the technical institute educator. 

A counselor, also involved in planning, was given a lower load in 
order to have adequate time for the new program. Using basic RP criteria, 
both the counselors and the teaching team worked together in selecting 
students for the new program. A few students with severe behavior prob- 
lems were included in the hope the program would aid in solving their 

problems. 

The curriculum was formally designed at a summer workshop in which 
teacher time was covered under the Ford Foundation grant. Modeled on 
the original RP format, the program featured Science as its focal point, 
with Math, Tech Lab, and English revolving around it. As in the Ells 
and De Anza programs, curriculum orientation was on engineering technician 
training. In view of the socioeconomic composition of the area, this 
seemed especially suitable to the needs of the Pacific student popula- 
tion. There was not sufficient time in the workshop to write the entire 
year’s curriculum, although several interrelated units were developed; 
nor was there time to visit industrial plants as had been originally 

anticipated . 

Aside from curriculum writing, one teacher viewed the first summer 
workshop as a tradition-breaking session in which the teacher's role 
was redefined: 

We were all steeped in the idea of keeping an 
examination secret right up to the day you give 
it... and then testing the student’s ability to 
answer questions that maybe you haven t even 
covered. . .whereas PreTech philosophy says that 
if you have something to teach, let the student 
know exactly what it is... then give him examples 
of what you are going to test for. What evolved 
for us out of the original idea is that maybe 
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it's not the student who is letting himself down, 
maybe it’s the teacher who is more to blame. So 
we had a philosophy of no failure. We went into 
the program on Cloud Nine — we were going to change 
the world. 

Thus, a teaching team, armed wit v 9 new philosophy, pages of detailed 
curriculum, and the highest of ambitions, greeted its first PreTech class 
of 30 students in September 1963, There was no apparent resistance from 
the faculty, student body, or parents; no status problem existed to com- 
pare with that found in other schools. The apparent ease of introduction 
was explained by the administrator in this way: 

I think our philosophy at this school was a big 
help... We recognized we weren’t meeting the needs 
of youngsters ... We weren’t moving ahead with the 
times .. .Technology, the demands, the labor market 
changes, certainly weren’t reflected in changes in 
our high school curricula. .. Beyond that we also 
recognized that our teaching methods and the hard- 
ware and the approach were sadly out of date... 

PreTech was an opportunity to perhaps do something 
a little different ... It might lead us, we knew not 
where... But we were ready to take the shot. 

Operation of the Program 



The SRI project staff visited the Pacific PreTech program during 
the school year 1966-67; the student population at that time was about 
1,150. By this time, the program had graduated 43 students: 18 in 1965 
and 25 in 1966. During the three years of the program’s operation, there 
were changes in several areas; quite early in the program’s first year, 
the team found its original expectations for itself and its students to 
be unrealistic. 

Objectives. As in the initial PreTech programs at Ells and De Anza, 
long range objectives in the Pacific program had shifted away from the 
early emphasis on engineering technology. There remained, however, a 
stronger emphasis on occupational preparation geared to lower level 
industrial technology employment. With this exception, post-high school 
options for the Pacific PreTech graduate remained much the same as orig- 
inally intended. Less mention was made, however, of eventual enrollment 
in a technical institute, which had been the initial stress. It was now 
hoped the students would be prepared for either a two-year community 
junior college program, or immediate post-high school employment in 
industrial occupations by passing civil service or apprenticeship 
examinations . 

Basically, the program’s short term goal was unchanged; it was agreed 
among the team that the program helped the students achieve ’’success” in 
high school, so fewer were ’’continuing to lose out as some of them were 
in College Prep.” The team had found its original philosophy of no student 
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failure a difficult one to adhere to, however. Initially, students had 
been unprepared for the carefully written curriculum units prepared in 
the summer workshop; lack of sufficient background and ability in math, 
in fact, had been responsible for the shift away from engineering to in- 
dustrial technology. As one teacher recalled: 

The concepts that we thought were going to be easy 
to understand were not so easy. The Math program 
was pretty tough, and it was a comprehensive Science 
program that we had planned also. The students 
just weren't getting it and we had to back off. 

Many of the units that we thought we would be spend- 
ing one week on, we spent four. In fact, after the 
first semester we went back and picked up again on 
many of the units we had gone through. 

Three of the team members still adhered to the original philosophy 
that teacher failure rather than student failure was 1 ;sponsible if 
learning did not occur : 

With PreTech philosophy you keep saying to your- 
self — "if the students don't understand on a 
particular day let's try from another avenue... 

I thought it was only going to take a week but 
maybe I'd better take longer." And I think basi- 
cally you start listening to the students quite 
a bit. What's your problem? Why don't you under- 
stand? All right, we'll try it again from another 
angle. 

The other two members of the team differed in their thinking. 

As one said, 

I do think the whole philosophy of the program as 
it is written down is an excellent one. However, 
many programs on paper and as you talk about them 
sound very good, but actual practice is rugged, 
exceedingly more complex because you are dealing 
with human beings. I would say the shortcomings, 
the failings of the program lie not so much with 
the teacher, the administrator, or overall objec- 
tives, but more or less with the student involved 
in this program. He doesn't have the maturity, the 
drive, the initiative; he has to be pushed constantly 
by the teacher. . .You are dealing with youngsters who 
have shortcomings and this is what brings the pro- 
gram down to the different level than the aspira- 
tions we have set out. 

The PreTech Students. The Pacific PreTech classes were comprised 
of 23 juniors and 19 seniors during the year of this study. Most of 
them had been enrolled in College Prep classes during the time of their 
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selection in tenth grade. Little change had occurred in the selection 
process. Students were still being selected by basic RP criteria, 
variations being ( l) a minimum I.Q. score of 110, and (2) an expressed 
interest in things that were mechanical. Selection was primarily 
effected by the counselor who continued to handle the PreTech program 
as his special assignment plus being given a correspondingly lower load. 
All counselors, however, screened records to identify potential candi- 
dates, Teachers of tenth grade Math and Shop classes were also asked 
for recommendations. PreTech teachers made occasional suggestions, but 
did not function actively in the selection process. After the experi- 
ence of the first year, when a few severe behavior-problem students were 
included in the class, care was taken to eliminate all such problems in 
succeeding years. Because of a two-year commitment made by the student 
on entering, there had been some who felt "locked in." If, for example, 
a student were unhappy in one class, there was no other to which he could 
transfer. This sometimes led to behavior problems and teacher-student 

conflicts . 

The teaching team was as divided in its attitudes toward group 
behavior as it was in its philosophy of student failure. Three teachers 
viewed the major effects of the PreTech students being together most of 
the day as positive. One said*. 

I believe that the youngsters often take about 
the first semester of each year as a kind of 
joke. And I think it takes awhile to settle 
them down to work to the point where they do 
start to put it out. . .There is a different kind 
of learning atmosphere that these youngsters 
need. I feel they can learn under a variety of 
atmospheres that are normally considered non- 
conducive to learning. And I think that they 
have to have a little more freedom. 

Some of the stuff we take them through is tough 
material. And when these kids run up against a 
tough situation, something they don't understand 
and that is frustrating to them, they react with 
nervous and very active physical behavior. Loud 
talking, things of this sort and you get different 
clues as to what they are learning and what they 
are not learning. Sometimes this leads to a very 
noisy classroom. Yet, once they get involved, 
once they get interested, that class can become so 
quiet because of their interest in the situation, 
you can hear a pin drop. It's pretty easy to 
stimulate these youngsters into activity... 

They tend to worry about what others think of 
them as a group and we try to build them up. . . 
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I think I know them better than most College Prep 
students. I think they tend to open up in my 
class rather well. They air quite a few of their 
gripes, and we take time to do this now and then. 

If they seem upset about something, I take a little 
time and listen to them. I can learn a lot by 
listening to the kids. Sometimes it gives me a 
chance to capitalize on what they are thinking about, 
to do a better job on the lesson when we finally do 
get to it. I suspect they figure they have me about 
where they want me every once in awhile. This is 
probably sometimes the case. On the other hand, I 
usually use it to my advantage. 

For the other two teachers, however, group behavior had been a prob- 
lem of large proportions. One expressed his feelings about his PreTech 
students this way: 

There’s kind of an infantile behavior to them you 
know... They just have to get up and perform for each 
other and get your attention. It is just amazing 
how they will wander around or pull some little 
stunt. I was told at the beginning of the year not 
to rub these kids the wrong way... And then the prin- 
cipal and vice principal came in to view me, and 
felt I was too strict with them. I mean, if kids 
threw paper in baskets from the back of the room 
they felt this was a minor thing... I think if these 
students were in a College Prep class they would 
get more out of it; there would be girls and they 
would behave better. Here the top kid gets overrated; 
he thinks he is better than he really is because he 
compares himself with the other kids in this Pre- 
Tech class... They might even get more out of a good 
solid shop class. . .These shop teachers do not tolerate 
any fooling around. 

The Teaching Team . At the time of this study, the teaching team 
was comprised of five members. One English, Math, and Tech Lab instructor 
each taught both juniors and seniors; two Science teachers divided the 
junior and senior classes. All teachers were male, with teaching ex- 
perience ranging from six to 20 years. 

The original program volunteers continued to be eager about their 
participation, as did the teacher who was new to the program. However, 
the teacher who had not voluntarily sought participation on the first 
team continued to accept his assignment out of a sense of duty. As 
he said: 
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If 1 had a choice, I would rather not teach PreTech. 

I don’t get the greatest satisfaction from working 
with this type of student. I don’t get the response. 

I would prefer actually to work with the more 
academically inclined, with the College Prep. 

Another teacher, new to the school, also preferred the academically able: 

I thought these kids were more capable than I found 
them to be... I was going to quit this job right in 
the middle of the year but reconsidered because there 
were a number of motivated kids participating in the 
College Prep program that would have suffered. 

During the first year of the program, frequent team meetings were 
held, often daily. In the second year, however, these became less fre- 
quent. The thought was expressed that pressures from either the admin- 
istration or team members in that second year had led to a certain amount 
of resistance by some teachers who felt there was no need to meet regu- 
larly. By the time of this study, few if any formal team meetings were 
being held and communication among the team was generally limited to 
informal discussions between two or three staff members, as needed. 

The same division of opinion appeared again regarding the question 
of need for team meetings. The same three teachers thought it would be 
desirable to have structured meetings when appropriate, but felt there 
were basic difficulties inherent in getting together. One of these be- 
lieved team meetings were essential during a program ' s first year of opera 
tion, but that perhaps a natural decline was inevitable after teachers 
have worked together over a longer period of time. Their two colleagues 
questioned the importance of team meetings; one even expressed disbelief 
in the concept : 

I don’t believe in the philosophy of a team first 
of all. I’ll be as cooperative as I can, but I 
don’t believe in trivialities, material which is 
unimportant. .. I ’ll get disgusted with people that 
don’t have the same idea that I have or don’t under- 
stand the problem as I see it. And if I get a lot 
of trivial work to do I tend to ignore it... I say 
I’ll do it, but when I get to class I just ignore 
it because I say "it’s not going to work, I’ll do 
'it my way, which I know is going to work.” Of 
course , there ’ s no way one can control you , once 
you are in a classroom. . .That ’ s the reason I can’t 
function well on a team. 



The Curriculum. The Paciiic PreTech student s^followed the daily 
schedule outlined below (shaded areas indicate PreTech classes). 





Monday -Friday 


Period ■ 


Junior 


Senior 


1 


•Mathematics ;;;;;;;;;; ; ; 


• Technical- Laboratory; ; 


2 


:sciene:e: :::::::::::::::: 


; English I I . 1 1 1 


3 


Engli sh ^ 


! Mathematics ; 


_ - 


United States History 


American Government 




or 


or 




Physical Education 


Physical Education 


5 


; TeClihiCaT. Laboratory : : 




6 


United States History 


American Government 




or 


or 




Physical Education 


Physical Education 


7 


Advanced Drama - Advanced Music - Band 



As previously mentioned, the curriculum units developed m the 
summer workshop had proved too advanced for the level of ability of 
most students. Many of these units, however, were stril heing 
used but not as fully as originally planned. A sample oi the unit on 

sound is shown in Table 4. 



One teacher who had been distressed by many aspects of the program 
especially seemed to resent the fact that although his subject “after 
was viewed as the program's focal point, he had been given no materials 
to work with; he was at a loss to know how to operate. He also com- 
plained of conflicting ideas of course content : 



Strictly speaking, tmy course] is not technology 
or application. In fact the new textbooks. . .have 
less and less of the applications...! just got sick 
and tired of having superiors tell me I am supposed 
to be the central thing here.,.. 
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Although all teachers attempted some degreeofsubject-matter ^ 
integration, any consistent integration .astound di l prob lems 

lack of a regular time for team ™ eet ings What ever tl M that 

in relating their subject matter or mee i ed to ’ academic subjects 

The curriculum's occupational orientation included classroom dis- 

cussCrro t employ. 

see rr^^pr:^^ 

tape-recorded talks on job escrip other than those, industry par- 

trips had b ^ n ^ 0 g° am °had been limited to occasionally sending repre- 

ll llf school to Share their work experiences 
with the enrolled students. 

Junior college articulation appeared to be ^ the program; 

all teachers expressed "Vad "roved helpful in 

local junior college. One o u > programs offered at the college, 

coming to the classroom to explain the programs 

The Administration. All teachers on the team believed the adminis- 
trator provided the baking needed. One said. 

If it weren't for our administrative su PP° r * 1 
this program would have been dropped. The Tech pro 
gram is a lot of work. . .And if you don't get some 
kind of backing, you get discouragement^ There is 
no reason that I can see of for a teacuer xo , 

head against a wall just to get someth ing 
and he thinks is good for children if g 
at every turn. It is an essential factor. 

oft f T thfprogramlra variet^of'w^ : “^frticipat^rin'teacher 
support for the progra •!.. f teacher selection, and 

participating*!^ team^meetings°that deal with_ problems of specific con- 
cern to him. He believes the program shoulc stand on its own two 
and that, in fact, it is doing so. 
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Outlook for the Future. The PreTech program at Pacific High began^ 
under nearly ideal circumstances and it continues to have strong support 
from the school administration and the staff. However, an appraisal of 
the program, by the principal, including discussions with students and 
faculty, led to a decision to modify it. The major problems were: 

1, Reduced number of students interested in PreTech 

2. Lack of electives for PreTech students 

3. Restricted movement in and out of the program 

4, Lack of opportunity for students to take selected part of 
the PreTech program. 

The following changes* were approved for implementation in September 

196C : 

1. Present 11th grade PT students will continue through 
Grade 12, The program will be modified by permitting an 
elective and dropping Shop Laboratory. The elective will be 
restricted as shown below. Also, the mathematics portion 
will be Trigonometry in place of the former required Math. 

2. Effective September 1968, students interested in technology 
may enroll in one or more of the courses listed below. 

They will be counseled to complete the pattern, but not 
required to do so. 

Other students will be admitted to those courses which 
meet their needs and interests. 



Personal communication from the principal of Pacific High. 
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The Technical Major Program includes the following courses: 



Grade 11 
Social Studies 
Physical Education 
English (regular program) 
Technical Math 
Applied Physics 



Order may 
be reversed 



Grade 12 
Social Studies 
Physical Education 
Technical English 
Trigonometry 
Applied Chemistry 



Auto (beginning) 



Drafting I or II 
Metal I or II 
Electronics I or II 



Choose one 
each year 



Auto (beginning or Adv. 
of 1 hr course 
available) 

Drafting I, II, or III 
Metal I or II 
Electronic I, II, or III 



Physics and Chemistry will be certified to meet University of 
California entrance requirements. The entire sequence is required for 
completion of the Technical Major. 
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PALO ALTO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



• Cubberly High School 

• Palo Alto High School 
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PALO ALTO UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



Ge neral Background 

The Palo Alto Unified School District takes its name from the City 
of Palo Alto, located in Santa Clara County. The city lies along 
San Francisco Bay and ranges up to the foothills of the Coast Range. 

Its population of over 60,000 includes a larger than average number of 
scientists, engineers, and professionals. Located nearby are major 
universities, including Stanford University, which has boundaries con- 
tiguous with the city. The economy relies heavily on advanced aerr-pace, 
electronic, and computer-related industries. 

The district was founded in 1893 as an elementary one. In 1936, all 
the schools were unified including kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 
The district includes 775 classroom teachers and 43 principals, assistant 
principals, and deans. The current enrollment is about 16,000 in 21 ele- 
mentary schools, three junior high schools, three senior high schools and 
one continuation high school. The average class size is about 26 and the 
student counselor ratio is 360:1. 

The city and the district are proud of their school system. Over 
three-fourths of the students rank above the national median on standard- 
ized tests. About 85 percent of its high school graduates go on to college. 
The district regards itself as innovative and experimentally minded. Pio- 
neering efforts have been made in language instruction, computer services, 
team teaching, and gifted children programs. 

In this climate of innovation, one of the district high schools — 
Cubberley— adopted the RP, followed by Palo Alto High three years later. 






Cubberley High School 



Origin of the Program 

Pre-existing Conditions. In 1963, Cubberley High School, like Pacific 
High School, became one of the 10 high schools funded by the Ford Founda- 
tion’s grant designed to test the PreTech program's feasibility in schools 
of varying socioeconomic conditions. Unlike Pacific, however, with its 
’’blue collar” attendance area, Cubberley is located in a highly scientific 
academic complex, about five miles from Stanford University. In socio- 
economic status, Cubberley most nearly resembles El Cerrito High, which 
is also situated near a major university complex renowned for its academic 
excellence. Cubberley 's student enrollment in College Preparatory pro- 
grams is about 85 percent, as compared to El Cerrito's high of 75 percent. 

There is little evidence, however, that at Cubberley High School 
status was the inhibiting factor it had been at El Cerrito. It is diffi- 
cult to determine what accounted for this differential, given the similar- 
ities in the socioeconomic status of the two schools. The educational 
climate established at Cubberley during the years since its 1956 opening 
may, in part, have accounted for the relative ease of introducing the 
program there. One staff member said: 

This school is characterized by involvement in every- 
thing. I have been here... for over 10 years now, and 
during that time this school has been almost contin- 
ually involved in a number of experimental programs. 

This is a rather sophisticated student body .. .They 're 
different when you look at them, and all kinds of dif- 
ferent things go on here... So it was nothing unusual 
to have a segment of the curriculum devoted to some- 
thing of this type and I don't think it caused the 
student body or the faculty much concern... It was just 
another one of the things that they do here. 

There had been, since the school's opening, a special concern on the 
part of the Cubberley administrator for the unmotivated students who 
weren't succeeding in highly academic programs. Serious discussions re- 
garding the needs of these students were held between the administrator 
and his instructional staff as early as 1958; in that year, a group of 
teachers known as the ’’Gray Committee” began studying these needs. One 
committee member recalled: 

We were interested in the forgotten kid in the 
gray indefinite area between the very able and 
those needing a great deal of remedial work... 

We hadn't really identified exactly what 
students we were looking for, except the kid 
who was doing less than he should be. Long 
before we ever heard of the Richmond Plan, 
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we were trying to develop a philosophy of 
instruction for this type of student by use 
of a teaching team. 

Evolution of the Program. At the same time, the Cubberley principal 
(since promoted to district headquarters), while attending a Saturday 
meeting of Bay Area educators, heard a technical institute educator give 
an enthusiastic presentation of the proposed Richmond Plan. Recognizing 
the similarities between its philosophy and his own committee’s thinking, 
an invitation was extended to the speaker to visit Cubberley to explore 
mutual interests. Speaking to the faculty on the Richmond philosophy of 
instruction, he interested the Cubberley planners in more specific action 
Visits were made to the innovating Richmond schools throughout 1961 for 
more detailed discussion and planning. 

In the fall of 1962, Cubberley teachers were asked by their adminis- 
trator if they were interested in starting an interdisciplinary program 
at their school. Volunteers were appointed to an RP committee. More 
visits were made to the programs that were then operating in the two 
Richmond schools. One recalled! 

We spent a considerable amount of time meeting 
with teachers from the original programs ... Each 
of us visited the programs at least one full day 
following the students through all of their 
classes. And we tried to fit this in with what 
we thought were the needs at our own school . 



Having been advised by the Richmond groups to design their own pro- 
gram — to become, in effect, innovators on their own the Cubberley team 
proceeded to hold regular meetings from 7:00 to 8:00 a.m. twice weekly 
during the 1962 school year. As one recalled. 



We spent many, many hours on our own time trying 
to identify our objectives .. .We ’ d argue philosophy 
and get no place... It’s difficult to bring a group 
of teachers together and get them to come to grips 
with the same philosophy of education. You have 
to be willing to change .. .Stop overnight .. .Start 
again in another direction. . .And in the Richmond 
Plan philosophy, you have to forget the academic 
structures as we have known them. 

During this period, a high degree of administrative support was ex 
tended to the team. As described by one teacher: 

Our principal was largely responsible for getting this 
program started. . .He gave very freely of his time and 
effort working with us almost constantly in our group 
sessions, especially when we were having difficulties 
formulating a philosophy. 
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In that initial planning year, an advisory group was set up consisting 
of three local community college instructors and three representatives from 
local industries. At early morning breakfast meetings held throughout the 
year, both teachers and committee members sought relevant answers to such 
questions as: What does the junior college expect of our graduates in the 

way of academic preparation? What does industry require of them for job 
preparation? Is our plan feasible? 

One counselor— assigned to the program because of his interest and at 
his request— worked close] with the team in its planning sessions, play- 
ing a major role in developing student selection procedures. As he re- 
called : 

It took me almost a good month of time; I had reams of 
material at each point... The deepest analyses of each 
student were gone through in that first selection pro- 
cess .. .Eventually , I became primarily responsible that 
first year for student selection. . .We tended to take 
boys who were above average in Science and Math. 

The Ford Foundation provided a four-week summer workshop in 1963 
and 1964 where, as at Pacific, teachers initially struggled to break down 
traditional barriers to interdisciplinary thinking. The curriculum emerged 
as a modified version of the Richmond Plan with its usual combination of 
Math, English, and Science, with Metal Shop substituting for Tech Lab. 

There was basic disagreement among that first team as to the program's 
objectives; some thought the major focus should be on specific preparation 
for the working world. Others disagreed, preferring to view the basic 
concern as high school achievement: 



I didn’t think we should even be concerned about college 
or employment. . .The major goal seemed to me to be in 
awakening in the student an interest that would help 
him assume a better attitude toward school. 



As at Pacific, the team expressed regret there had not been sufficient 
time to do all the planning and curriculum writing they might have. Even 
so however, they were able to develop a working curriculum with e ai e 
specifications for interrelating units. They approached the first Tech- 
nical Preparation (TechPrep) program class in September 1963 with high „ 
ambitions and expectations of "integrating everything in the curriculum. 

As yet, however, there was little real consensus on the program s goals 

and philosophies. 



Operation of the Program 

Objectives. The SRI team began its study at Cubberley in the spring 
of 1967, four years after its inauguration. The student body at that 
time had an enrollment of about 1,200 students. The early confusion 
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and disagreement concerning objectives had been fairly well worked out 
A comment of one of the staff summarizes this process: 



We’ve given up some objectives and added others but. • • 
there’s been a shift in emphasis. When we first started 
the program, I think we conceived of it much more as a 
technical training program, that we actually were going 
to train technicians. .. as we’ve gone along, we’ve gotten 
further and further from that and more and more toward 
the view that what we are really doing, hopefully, is 
remotivating students, reinteresting them in the educa- 
tional process. • .We are less interested in their final 
choice of work and more interested in the fact that 
they come to the point where they want to make choices, 
where they reinterest themselves in the whole process 
of learning and where it’s taking them. 

One dissenting teacher still believed that more occupational stress 
should be placed on program objectives. As he said: 

I don't like to have us producing boys that are going 
to •‘'hrash around for years before they even consider 
orienting themselves to a job. I would like them to 
begin making plans now, and although they may be the 
wrong plans, they probably won't think on a better 
basis four years later after they have gone through 
college. 

The TechPrep Student. At the time of the SRI study, the selection 
process included a ranking of candidates in order of preference by the 
TechPrep counselor (with help from the other four counselors). The teachers 
ranked the students in order of their own preference. From this list of 
candidates, students were selected and sent letters notifying them of 
their inclusion in the program. Sixteen students were in the junior class, 

13 in the senior. 

The selection process, teachers felt, had been refin I about "as far 
as they could go;" most of the original problems in this regard had been 
ironed out. They were considering, however, returning to the procedures 
used in one year where each student had been interviewed individually by 
the entire team of teachers. One teacher felt this had had psychological 
value in giving the student a feeling that he was "going through some- 
thing to get into something very special." At the time of this study, 
the TechPrep seniors were becoming involved in the selection process. 

As one teacher described it: 

•pjiig year we were asking the seniors to sit in on final 
selection; in fact, they asked to do so. They feel that 
the program is a good one and they want to see that the 
right boys get into it. We're interested to see how 
they are going to respond in the interviews with the 
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selectees .. .We have enough faith in them, that we’re 
going to invite them to sit with us and go over the 
applications . 

The Teaching Team . The teaching team consisted of seven male teachers, 
only one of whom had less than five years of teaching experience; experi- 
ence of the other six ranged from six to 20 years. Two of the team mem- 
bers were part of the original planning group. Three volunteered to teach 
in the program because of their interest in the new approach; one of these 
had been in TechPrep as a student teacher and requested an assignment when 
he returned feeling he could M do things that were important to education.” 
The other four reported that they had willingly agreed to teach when asked 
by the administrator. 

With the exception of the 1963 and 1964 summer curriculum workshops 
attended by three of the team members , none had received any formal train- 
ing. In the summer of 1965, however, the Palo Alto Unified School District 
had supported two teachers to work on curriculum writing for a Iwo-week 
period . 

During the year of this study, no common conference or lunch hour 
period was scheduled; the team got together on an informal basis whenever 
necessary. In the first year, the team had a common lunch hour in which 
they met weekly but the lack of consensus of program philosophy in that 
year resulted in unsuccessful planning sessions. As the counselor re- 
called : 



This was one of our early problems — we each came with 
our own, very necessary things to discuss. I had 
problems I wanted to share — a boy had begun to slip 
or something had happened outside of school that I 
felt we should all be involved in helping to solve. 

Somebody else would come with a curriculum problem — 
the coordination wasn't working well at that partic- 
ular point or how do we do this next step? We found 
that this was just too much. We now usually set the 
ground rules before we meet. 

In the years since the program’s origin, the team had departed some- 
what from its original emphasis on student involvement in program planning. 
One teacher recalled: 

The first year we spent too much time letting the kids 
criticize the program. Trying to get them involved, 
you know, trying to be real democratic ... soon they 
spent most of their time finding things wrong with it. 

And if you keep telling somebody what is wrong with 
something, pretty soon they are convinced it isn't 
any good... We had times when the kids were very 
critical of the teachers, because we invited it. And 
this was a complete mistake .. .not the kind of 
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relationship that should exist between teachers and 
students. . .We don’t have any of this this year. If 
they want to come and complain, we'll listen, but 
we don’t deliberately set up situations for them to 
pour out their troubles. 

The Curriculum. In the initial years, the TechPrep class schedule^ 
was a typical pattern of five classes and regular Physical Education held 
daily during the same periods. During 1966-67, however, the schedule was 
amended to provide an elective for the TechPrep students. This was accom 
plished by reducing the number of hours spent each week in four of the 
classes from five to four hours. The four hours gained were applied to 
an elective through a complex schedule that changed daily , with English 
irregularly scheduled. A typical daily class is shown below (shaded 
areas indicate TechPrep classes): 



Period 


Junior 


Senior 


1 




• • • Technical- Laboratory- • • 


.Dtaf tiwg 




2 


• . . Physics 


Elective 


3 


Elective 


Government 


4 




. . . Phv.sd.GS 


• • • Matte 




5 


United States History 


• • • Math -or • Elective 




6 


Physical Education 


Physical Education 



There had been a shift of curriculum emphasis since the program's 
first year. Although the team had started with high ambitions of inte 
grating subject matter, they soon found this expectation impractical. 
As one member recalled: 

We tried a lot of ambitious things ... Some worked. 

Some didn’t. We tried a lot of different things, 
that were difficult to integrate, if not impossible. 

The integration of the program has always been one 
of our difficulties. It simply breaks down during 
the year... We have units where we have integrated. 

But because of the lack of flexible scheduling , the 
fact that all of us are departmentalized, and the 
difficulty of really getting together, we now try 
to integrate only whenever it's possible and im- 
portant to do so. 



All teachers but one believed that the concept of interdisciplinary 
teaching was vital to program success, but that it was almost impossible 
to effect any more integration than they had without a common meeting 
time for planning. As one said: 

Any time you interrelate courses, for every hour of 
interrelation it takes a few hours of planning and 
evaluation. But you won’t get more unless you 
specifically set time aside for teachers to meet 
every day. If you want this sort of interrelation, 
somebody has to pay for it... You've got to pay for 
it by buying teacher time. 



Two teachers believed the program was perhaps more operable and 
realistic under these conditions than it had originally been. Curriculum 
units had involved construction of electric motors, amplifiers, slide 
rules, drill gauges, and a transit unit— "Mt. Cubberley —which is out- 
lined in Table 5. Between the structured units, teachers related subjec 
matter whenever the occasion warranted it. Social Studies had proved a 
valuable addition to the curriculum; most of the seniors felt it was their 
favorite course. Here, in keeping with the progressive nature of the com- 
munity, representatives of various political movements had lectured. Stu- 
dents had conducted a time-motion study of the school janitorial service, 
a survey of current and alumni TechPrep students had proved valuable in 

program planning. 

Despite the fact that the program was not focused on specific 
occupational training, a large amount of exposure to future employment 
opportunities was featured in the Cubberley program. The industrial 
advisory group set up in the early planning year had con inue o 
tion through the years of the program's operation, meeting with the team 
on a fairly regular basis. The later inclusion of drafting in the 
curriculum resulted from a strong recommendation of this advisory group. 
Industry representatives had come to the classrooms to discuss the needs 
and requirements of various technological occupations. 

Although an early plan to place each boy in a working industrial 
job situation for two weeks each year failed to materialize, under a city- 
wide Research Observer Program two TechPrep boys worked two hours every 
day with engineers and technicians in local firms. The work experience 
coordinator for the school district cooperated in securing part-time jobs, 
area industry gave preferential treatment to TechPrep students for summer 
jobs. Throughout the course of the school year, each class took four 
field trips to area plants. 

The program also featured a working relationship with the local 
•junior college, which sent counselors to the classrooms to discuss curric- 
ulum offerings there. Registration for the graduating seniors was accom- 
plished in this manner. TechPrep students also visited the Junior college 
classrooms to determine the level of difficulty of the course offerings 

there. 
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TECHPREP PROGRAM (Grade 11 ) 
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One of the staff members, trying to get at the basic nature of the 
TechPrep curriculum, thought the courses were less important than the 
sheltered environment the program provided. As he put it: 

We put them [TechPrep students] back a little bit in a 
program that’s reminiscent of junior high or grammar 
school in that it’s a bit more self -contained ... I think 
you could say that it’s a little of the hot house en- 
vironment for a while in that they have perhaps not 
been ready for the expanded program [in high school]. 

They get lost in it [the regular program], maybe they 
feel it’s very impersonal and so in a way we’ve gone 
back to something that is more personal, more support- 
ive, more involvement with the teachers, and obviously 
the student gets to know his teachers much better over 
a two-year period. 

Another staff member viewed the ’’hothouse environment" as having 
negative implications: 

A lot of these boys had their problems, from an academic 
point of view, starting in the fifth or sixth grade. 

Up to this time, they had been in a more or less hetero- 
geneous grouping. They have been low achievers, but the 
reason... is because they have learned a behavior pattern, 
which is consistent with being out of touch. In the 
past, they [TechPrep students] have been able to hide 
behind this silent anonymity that they have cloaked 
themselves in, and they just sit there. In a normal 
class, the teacher learns after awhile that this boy 
is a nonparticipant, that he isn’t going to give any 
trouble as long as the teacher leaves the child alone. 

And because there are 29 other kids in the class who 
are learning and need the attention of the teacher , 
most of the time the teacher will take the easy way 
out and leave these boys alone. ..And so a lot of times 
they have never been identified as behavior problems 

as such. 

But they certainly do not develop any study habits, 
they live in a completely isolated dream world, and 
they are completely safe until you take them out and 
put them together. And then they have nobody to hide 
behind. And so you put them in this program, and you 
strip away this shield that they have built up around 
themselves and you say, all right, now learn something, 
tell me something, tell me what you know. And it is 
extremely disturbing to them and they have nothing else 
to do but to really try to fight back. 
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Yet another team member stressed the positive effects of the hot 
house” : 



One thing I observe is that these kids are so motivated... 
that you have no problem of class control; at least, I 
have not had this problem. I would place the fact of 
learning to adjust to one another as far more important 
than any kind of subject matter that we could give them. 
And there is a much more personal relationship involved 
here with the teacher... I suppose, depending upon how 
the teacher looks at the problem of how he handles the 
class, this could also be detrimental .. .Because you get 
too personal. . .Some teachers worry about it. I don’t 
worry about this thing myself. I think kids know when 
you demand certain kinds of conduct and I think they 
respect you for it. It depends on you. 



The Counseling Function. The TechPrep counselor at the time of this 
research continued to function as an integral part of the team; all teachers 
viewed his role as essential to the effective working of the program. They 
felt it especially helpful that his detachment from the actual teaching 
situation provided an element of objectivity. All felt that the kind o 
counseling services provided to the TechPrep boys was superior to that re- 
ceived by most students in the school. ”TechPreps get the benefit of ten- 
fold increase in counseling.” In addition to problem-solving and guidance, 
he handled all parent communication, gathered necessary data from whatever 
source necessary, attended team meetings, and worked closely with the team 
in selection of students. The effectiveness of the counselor as a member 
of the TechPrep team was stressed by one teacher as follows. 



...he... is the one guy, the one source you can go to,... 
and we need a source... It could be the team leader... 

But he has his own headaches. We need someone detached 
from the actual teaching who can prod us along. If it 
wasn’t [the counselor], it would have to be the principal, 
as I see it, to make this program effective. 

The Administration. Administrative support to the team was described 
by most as excellent .'""The administrator viewed the program from his per- 
spective as follows: 

Actually, the students are pretty much treated like any 
other students ... It ’ s kind of, almost, a separate 
department. There are no unusual problems. It’s ac- 
tually very little administrative burden for me; con- 
sidering the benefits derived, it’s one of the easiest. 

The cost-benefit ratio is one of the greatest I can 
think of, because it doesn’t cost me much time and money 

to have the program. 
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Outlook for the Future . About one-half of the 1967-68 junior class 
(one year after the SRI study) decided to drop TeohPrep at the end of the 
first year. The teachers and the counselor did their best to find out the 
reasons for this highly unusual rate of withdrawal. Each student was 
interviewed and asked to fill out a questionnaire in an effort to deter- 
mine if there was a common factor accounting for the shift. The results 
were inconclusive. The best guess of the team chairman and the counselor 
is that the dropouts simply ’’found themselves” and felt capable of re- 
entering the regular high school programs. 

As a result, no senior class is scheduled for 1968-69 — the TechPreps 
who remained in the program were transferred to other programs. However, 
a new junior class will begin in September 1968. The teaching team 
seems confident that TechPrep will continue as usual, despite the loss of 
one class. But the shock of this unexpected event will probably prompt 
reappraisals of the program by the teaching team. 



Palo Alto High School 



Origin of the Program 

Pre-existing Conditions . 

We’re in a privileged high school here... Cal [University 
of California at Berkeley] is supposed to admit, you 
know, the top 12-1/2 percent, according to the Master 
Plan of Education. We qualify anywhere from 20 to 
30 percent every year for admission to Cal... The state 
colleges [in California] are supposed to admit about 
one-third by their admission criteria. We qualify 
well over one-half of our seniors, sometimes up to 
60 percent. 

This statement, made by one of its staff members, underlines the 
image of Palo Alto High School as an elite school in a prestige community. 
The school, with a student body of about 1,450, is located in the old 
section" of the city and serves a well-above-average clientele. The com- 
munity and the school staff pride themselves on being part of a first- 
rate school for preparing students for higher education. Compared to 
the other two high schools in the Palo Alto Unified School District, 

Palo Alto High does send a larger proportion of its students on to 
colleges and universities. 

Despite this stress on the importance of university preparation, 
the principal of Palo Alto High has a commitment to the idea that the 
less capable students must also be served. As he said, 

...The teachers have to be flexible and willing to 
accept kids who have been failures. It’s easy to 
teach a kid who is motivated. I keep challenging 
my staff and telling them that if they want profes- 
sional salaries and want merit pay, or don’t want it, 
either way, that they ought to act like they are pro- 
fessionals and that they ought to come in and say , 

"I’d like to tackle some of the hard problems, I'd 
like to have some of the tough classes." 

This interest in the average student is reflected in attempts to 
have the various academic departments accept total responsibility for 
teaching the less capable students. In the English Department, for 
example, the chairman appoints a committee that rotates teachers so 
that each has a share in teaching the average or below-average student. 
Although not all departments accept this idea, the principal reported 
that he was making headway. 

The Palo Alto High administrator had watched RP developments at his 
sister school — Cubberley High — with great interest. Some of the teachers 
at Palo Alto High had visited schools in the Richmond Unified School Dis- 
trict, as well as Cogswell Polytechnic Institute. This, they felt, 
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sensitized them to the needs of the average student. To some extent then, 
a receptive climate existed at Palo Alto High when the idea of an RP 
program was first suggested. 

Evolution of the Program . A coincidence provided the initial spark 
for the development of the Richmond Plan at Palo Alto High. A graduate 
student from San Francisco State College with an intense interest in the 
RP programs was doing his thesis work here and, at the same time, was 
associated with an experimental teacher training program at the college 
concerned with interdisciplinary teaching. On coming to Palo Alto, he 
had rearoused interest in the RP programs. 

In collaboration with the principal , the graduate student worked 
on a tentative plan to begin an experimental RP program in Aeronautics. 
Although a great deal of planning for this program was accomplished, it 
was never launched because not enough interested staff members could be 
found to warrant proceeding. 

The graduate student next suggested that a program be inaugurated 
in the area of Graphic Arts, his major field. This time, under his 
general direction, a team of interested teachers was assembled, featuring 
teachers of Photography, Commercial Art, English, and Graphic Arts, the 
last being taught by the graduate student. The program was given the 
acronym of GREAT (Graphic Reproduction Education and Technology). 

The CTE at San Francisco State College played a prominent role in 
the early development of the GREAT program. With help from the CTE, 
the Palo Alto team formed an industrial advisory committee consisting 
of representatives of union print shops and specialized graphic arts 
shops . 

The teaching staff — all volunteer — was trained during the summer of 
1966. Finally, the district provided a released period for the team to 
meet for one period a day during the program’s first year. In September 
1966, GREAT began what was to be a short span of existence at Palo Alto 
High. 



Operation of the Program 

The SRI team began its study in May 1967, after nearly a full school 
year of the program’s operation at Palo Alto High. The period in between 
had seen some very rough times indeed. As one teacher said, 

...the first six weeks we just about lost all of our 
students. We were so oriented to our individual sub- 
ject areas, building a foundation for our individual 
subject areas, that we just couldn’t get into cor- 
relation to begin with. It wasn’t until after that 
six weeks that we really began to realize. . .what we 
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were doing. We began then to take a quick look at 
ourselves ...And finally we said... we must get rid 
of this whole first six weeks and jump right into 
it and forget about it and let them experiment. 

If they make mistakes, all right, they’ll learn 
from their mistakes .. .So , we had already lost half 
of the class by then. . .because they had associated 
it, not as a correlated course, but as... four iso- 
lated courses that weren’t really interrelated. 

By the time SRI began its study, seven students had dropped out, primarily 
because of the problems in the early weeks of operation. An additional 
blow came with the loss of the English teacher from the GREAT team. 
Although declining to take part in the team activities, the English 
teacher continued to teach traditional English to the GREAT class. 

However, the team had solved most of their problems and things were 
operating in a relatively smooth fashion. At that time, GREAT’s program 
consisted of interrelated courses of Photography, Graphic Arts, and 
Commercial Art. These three classes were scheduled in the second, third, 
and fourth periods of the day. 

Objectives . GREAT was conceived as a project-oriented technological 
training program. The major objective was to prepare its students for 
either future training in graphic arts or in immediate employment on 
graduation from high school. It was primarily based on a demonstrated 
need for workers in the field of graphic arts and communications, a 
rapidly expanding field of industry and technology. In keeping with the 
RP philosophy, the underlying rationale of GREAT was to provide a real- 
istic alternative for average students who were marginal performers 
academically. 

Aware of the status problem that was likely to accompany the 
introduction of GREAT, the team took care to ensure that their program 
was not labeled as ’’vocational. ” As one teacher said: 

Here under the shadow of Hoover tower [Stanford 
University] you have to be a little careful about 
these things. Richmond talks about their theme; 

Pretechnical as a vocational type course. If we 
were to mention vocational, the walls would fall 
down on us ; there would be an upheaval of the 
earth . . . 

The teaching group stressed the fact that the GREAT program was 
not designed to salvage dropouts; nor was it for students who were 
seriously maladjusted or emotionally disturbed. Rather, it was cast 
as an educational opportunity and a conservation program. 
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The need for something like the GREAT program was expressed by a 
staff member as follows: 

I’ve felt for a long time that the orientation 
in this high school has been far too one-sided. 

An awful lot of our kids do quite well. But we 
also have others with capabilities who are just 
overwhelmed by the competition they have here: at 

least one- third of our kids are underachievers. 

They’ve never really known the real satisfaction 
of being on top... Not necessarily failing, but if 
you try real hard all the time and you’re only 
average or below, and you always feel yourself sur- 
passed, you’re not very enthusiastic about school 
or yourself. And then they go home and get all 
this pressure from the adults that are closest to 
them like "study better," "work harder," "why don’t 
you get a few B’s?" 

The Students . Most of the GREAT students were screened and selected 
during the spring semester of the tenth grade. The explicit criterion 
given by the GREAT teachers was that candidates be marginal College Prep 
material. It was stressed that the students should be capable but not 
achieving up to their potential. The team leader of the GREAT program pointed 
out that parents, students, fellow teachers, and counselors never fully 
comprehended what kind of students the teaching team was looking for. 

The teaching team placed the blame on themselves for inadequate communi- 
cations in this respect. At the same time, they stressed the fact that 
the GREAT program was not designed to salvage dropouts, or students who 
were completely unable to adjust to the routine and requirements of 
school, nor was it for students who were seriously maladjusted or emo- 
tionally disturbed. Thus, the program was not cast as a therapeutic pro- 
gram nor as a cure-all but rather as an educational opportunity and a 
conservation program. 

The selection criteria actually used included test scores, current 
grades, teacher recommendations, and counselor recommendations. There was 
some feeling among the teaching team that the counseling staff had not 
used the criteria agreed on in selecting students. 

The 87 students who had been identified and called together were 
invited to attend an evening meeting with their parents. The GREAT teach- 
ing team, its administrative staff; and advisory committee, as well as 
representatives from area colleges, were all there to present details of 
the program. Only 15 to 18 families appeared; a few were enthusiastic, 
some were undecided, some dropped out after hearing the presentation. 

After the meeting with parents, the English teacher canvassed student 
homes in an attempt to get other students and parents interested, but 
with little success. Twenty-one students eventually entered the program, 
but at the time of this study only 14 remained. 
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The teaching team had agreed among themselves that the interest of 
the student in the Graphic Arts or Communication Arts should be one of 
the primary criteria for selection in the future. This was, it seems, 
an admission that GREAT was not proving as effective as hoped for as a 
means of helping the average underachiever. Perhaps the selection on the 
basis of interest was all that they could expect, because as a Palo Alto 
staff member said: 

I think our biggest problem is simply the resistance 
of the students and parents to accepting the fact 
that this is a College Tech program. . .We don’t call 
it Industrial Arts. Parents..., in my opinion, for 
the last few years... have been sort of "running 
scared." They are reluctant to have their students 
just take the minimum requirements for college, be- 
cause they rightly know that the competition for 
college is extreme and they want them to be prepared 
to meet the competition at the entrance requirements. 

You’ve got to not only meet that, but be a little 
better than the guy next door. 

i 

The Teaching Team . An early blow had come to the GREAT team with 
the loss of the English teacher. Remaining with the program were three 
teachers, all male, with widely varying age and experience. Graphic Arts 
was taught by the graduate student who originated GREAT; Commercial Art 
was taught by the head of the Art Department with many years of experience 
Photography was taught by an instructor who was approaching retirement 
after a teaching career. Daily team meetings were provided by district 
funding. These meetings were held as needed. As one teacher explained: 

If we are right in the middle of a project, we'll meet 
at least three times a week. If we're starting a new 
one, or ending one, we’ll meet five times a week. If 
everything is going smoothly, and we have no problems, 
which doesn't happen very often, we can cut it down to 
one or two a week. 

No problems of compatibility seemed evident in this team. All three 
teachers appeared to have a mutual regard for each other's work and func- 
tioned well as a team member. 

All teachers had received training in a six-week workshop sponsored 
by the CTE at San Francisco State College. Although the course was 
authorized as part of the teacher education program and contributed to 
their salary increments, they had paid their own tuition fees and were 
not reimbursed for their time. However, they were later paid by the 
Palo Alto School District for a three-week period in which they worked 
on curriculum development. 
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Theirs was an original design since no model of an interdisciplinary 
Graphic Arts program was thought to be in existence. The GREAT teachers 
had complete freedom in developing their program, although representatives 
from the original RP schools were there to offer guidance. In retrospect, 
however, they agreed that the CTE workshop session should have been more 
realistically geared to the problem that they were to face in implementing 
their program. As one instructor recalled: 

As we think back, I ’m not so sure now but what they were 
talking about some of the better part of the Richmond 
Plan. When we went there this past summer people were 
talking about ’well, it’s so wonderful to see these 
students do such and such and no problems .And so we 
started our program and we started running iuto a few 
problems here and there that we weren’t prepared for. 

Another said: 

When we came out of the workshop we thought we really had 
something until we took a better look at our students. 

Up until that time, we knew them only on the basis of a 
cumulative folder. • .You have to come into direct contact 
with that student before you know what he is like. Here 
was this beautiful writing in the summer and all of a 
sudden we're confronted with the students... I think we 
threw out practically everything written in the summer. 

It's just one of those things, you’re in your white 
tower, writing for somebody — you’re not quite sure who 
you’re writing for. 

The Curriculum . Although the team had not followed their carefully 
constructed curriculum units to any appreciable extent, they had capi- 
talized on the relationship in the units followed throughout the course 
of the year. Students had worked on such projects as the school magazine, 
fliers, football programs, and ads from local merchants. One project 
concerned a brochure for a school event that involved photographs of the 
participants, an art layout of the brochure, and reproduction in the 
Graphic Arts Department. A sample of this unit is shown in Table 6. 

All teachers, counselors, and administrators agreed that inter- 
relationship of courses was extremely important in the GREAT program. 

It is also important to emphasize that the interrelationship of courses 
in the GREAT program departed in some important respects from the inter- 
relationship of courses in the classical Richmond-type programs. On the 
one hand, in the Richmond-type program, the interrelationship is amon[ 
Science, Mathematics, and English, with the Technical Lab being the focal 
point for the projects that are being constructed. The opportunities for 
interrelationship among these courses has to be brought about in a pains- 
taking way because there is no necessary natural interrelationship. On 
the other hand, the GREAT program comes close to a natural relation. 
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Photography, Graphic Arts, and Commercial Art permit the correlation of 
subject matter to a remarkably high degree without any artificiality, 
member of the team noted; 



.when I went to college I missed out on a lot in graphic 
arts because there was nothing like this. It was strictly 
printing and whatever the instructor knew about design; 
that is what we got unless we went off on oi;* own and 
took an art course in design, which I did... This is not 
truly graphic arts. I actually learned more about 
graphic arts in my first year of teaching here than 
I did when I was in college, because there was equip- 
ment here that I could get down and work with. The 
Art Department is here and since I was a member of the 
faculty, I didn’t have to worry about somebody coming 
in and throwing me out and I could experiment in design. 

I could go over and play around in the dark room. I 
could learn things this way, myself, and so I just felt 
that this is what we need for the students. To give 
them the same opportunities, because otherwise they re 
getting that same thing that I had when I was in college. 
Throw a straight course at them; that’s no experimen- 
tation, it's rigid, it’s right down the line... 



Two field trips had been taken during the year, one to a local major 
industry, and one to a distant state college having a specialized Graphic 
Arts program To the GREAT students and their teachers, the college pr 
gram and equipment seemed somewhat obsolete; some of the students had been 
surprised when their college guides could not answer questions about 
subject matter that had already been covered in the GREAT program. 



A 14-member panel made up of industrial representatives and educators 
had provided guidance throughout the year; speakers had come to the class- 
rooms to describe various occupational segments of the Graphic Ar s fiel . 



The GREAT classes were marked by freedom and spontaneity. It was 
not unusual to hear the students working to the accompanimenx of music 
played on * high school record player. Since the three classes were 
adjacent, flexible scheduling of course work was sometimes employed, 
students were relatively free to stay in one classroom for two periods 
or go to another if their current assignment dictated it. On occasion, 
this presented problems when students took advantage of this freedom 

to skip a class . 



T he counselor Function . The Palo Alto High principal had stated his 
belief that the role of the counselor is extremely important. Initially 
a counselor was selected who was solely responsible for the program. 
Shortly after the beginning of the program, however, students were 
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reassigned to counselors on an alphabetized basis. The reason for this 
changeover is not clear and there is no agreement among staff members why 
it happened. The counselor expected to be made a full partner in the pro- 
gram, but reported that this was never realized. He played a minor role 
in the program from that point on. 

All three teachers agreed that the counselor had tried hard to do a 
good job. The events that had overtaken the GREAT program apparently pre- 
vented effective communication between the counselor and the teaching 

team. 



The Administration. The teaching staff agreed that the support of 
the administration has been good in many respects. In particular, they 
agreed that the financial support and the released time during the first 
year of the program were adequate. As one teacher put it: 

I think financially they have done a very good job. When 
we request, they respond. They have been very good in 
this respect. I don’t think we could ask for very much 
more. Materials — they have gotten for us, supplies 
they have gotten for us. They paid our tuition. They 
paid us to go to San Francisco State College for six 
weeks and at our regular salaries. You couldn't ask 
for anything. .. you know, they really went overboard to 
try to do whatever they could. They gave us scheduling 
that we wanted. The only thing that I could ask from 
them, and this would be, say, in counseling meetings or 
something with parents, is that they would throw in a 
good word and say we have a new program, Graphic Arts 
Technology, that would be great for students who are 
planning the vocational aspect. 

Another teacher, although acknowledging the material and financial 
support, said, 

I'm not sure they know what's going on, even in. ..[the] 
department ... The only time they know is when I tell them. 

I invite them down once in a while so they 11 take a 
better look at what we're doing. 

Outlook for the Future . The team was looking forward to improving 
their program in the next year of its operation, including students 
who had expressed serious interest in the program. They were also 
making creative plans that would include provision in the high school 
building program for a new visual Communications Department. One 
teacher described this planning: 

Well, one thing that we are hoping will come from this 
program is that we can show this type of education is 
beneficial. Not only for the unmotivated student, but 
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for the student body in general. We’re trying to get 
this department going, so that we can have a visual 
communications building so that Commercial Arts, Photo- 
graphy, Graphic Arts, Journalism, and Technical Illustration 
will all be in one core area where the students can wander 
through. . . 

And whatever they feel they need at a certain time, we 
put them in that area and they don’t have to go chasing 
across the campus to see if there is a teacher in that 
room to let them in to use the drafting equipment or go 
down to the darkroom to develop some prints. . .They will 
be right there. • 

In the spring semester of 1968, however, an administrative decision 
brought an end to the GREAT program. 



SANTA CRUZ COUNTY 



• San Lorenzo Valley High School — PT Program 

• San Lorenzo Valley High School--MDSE Program 

• Watsonville High School — Project HOPE 



Santa Cruz County 



General Background 

Santa Cruz is one of three central coast counties situated along a 
150-mile strip of Pacific coastline. Its northernmost area — approximately 
60 miles south of San Francisco — is in the mountainous terrain of the 
Coast Range; in its southern region are the farmlands of the Pajaro Valley. 
Although Santa Cruz is California’s second smallest county and also has 
the smallest area of the three coast counties, it shows the highest growth 
rate (22 percent) for the five-year period 1960-65. In that time, Santa 
Cruz County's total population climbed from 85,100 to 103,800 and the 
prediction for 1970 is 130,000 — a 25 percent increase. 

With this rapid rise in growth rate came changes in occupational 
patterns, reflecting similar changes in the area’s industrial structure 
and technology. The most dramatic example of this change was the decline 
of agricultural employment, the area’s only industry that had had a loss 
in average annual employment since 1960. This decline, however, was 
offset by the expansion of nonagricul tural industries in the area. The 
proportion of the working population engaged in such occupations as 
technical, medical service, and business has increased since 1960. These 
were employment areas to which the RP programs adopted in Santa Cruz 
County were primarily oriented, since in these occupational categories 
the future outlook was for continued growth. 

At the time of this research, Santa Cruz County had one junior 
college, four high schools, three intermediate schools, and 33 elementary 
schools. Although there were three high school districts in operation— 
Santa Cruz City, San Lorenzo Valley Unified, and Pajaro Valley Unified — 
this study was primarily concerned with the latter two districts. 

These programs came into being as an outgrowth of an effort to up- 
grade and extend vocational education offerings that began in Santa Cruz 
County in the early 1960s. To Santa Cruz County educators, the implica- 
tions of the changing economy as previously noted meant the overhaul of 
an outmoded system of vocational education. As one educational leader 
put it : 



The goal of meaningful education for all students is 
no longer simply desirable, but has become an essential 
ingredient of the social and economic survival of our 
young people and our community. 

A central element of the effort was the attempt to coordinate educa- 
tional planning with industrial requirements. To this end, cooperation 
of local industry was sought. As a result of these efforts, the following 
major changes, among others, have occurred: 
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1964 — Santa Cruz County became one of the first in California to 
operate a county-wide vocational program under state legislation passed 
in 1963. Both federal and state grants, as well as local county funds, 
provided the finances that enabled the county to (1) coordinate and 
extend vocational programs among its three school districts and with the 
junior college, (2) develop work experience programs, and (3) offer new 
vocational counseling services. 

1965— -A Countywide Vocational Advisory Committee was created, con 
sisting of businessmen, Board of Education members, and educators. 
Reportedly, high school district superintendents were deliberately left 
out to avoid diversionary jurisdictional disputes. Work experience co- 
ordinators, employed by the county, were appointed to the committee and 
added to each district staff. 

1965 — A study, sponsored by the County Board of Education, examined 
vocational education programs and facilities in Santa Cruz County high 
schools and made recommendations for improvement. 

1966 — A manpower survey of central coast counties was prepared by 
the California Department of Employment in cooperation with the Central 
Coast Counties Industry- Education Council. 

1968 — A master plan for the development of vocational programs was 
published by the County Office of Education. This is a plan for an 
eventual comprehensive county program whereby training resources of all 
high schools would be made available to all county students. 

It was in this climate of change that the RP programs were introduced. 
The idea of adopting the RP concept had been considered as early as 1964 
when discussions were held with staff of the newly created CTE. In 1965, 
a member of the County Board of Education who had read about the reported 
success of the Richmond Plan again suggested the possibility. In the same 
year, a newly created position of County Director of Vocational Education 
was filled by a man who had previous experience with Richmond programs; 
he was prepared to discuss them knowledgeably. An influential role in 
introducing the Santa Cruz County RP programs was played by a Richmond 
educator who had also helped to originate the PreTech program at De Anza 
High School. Since he was then teaching at a Santa Cruz County community 
college, he was made available to the county staff through a grant from 
the CTE. When interdisciplinary programs were being planned and imple- 
mented,' he stimulated interest, and provided essential information and 

support . 

The first curriculum workshop was held in the summer of 1966 at a 
local junior college for the newly formed interdisciplinary teaching 
teams, each of which included a counselor. The workshop was conducted 
by the county in cooperation with the CTE, which provided the staff. 

The chairman for the workshop was the CTE consultant noted above. 
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County funds were provided for all teacher and counselor time at the work- 
shops as well as for planning time throughout the first year of e p 
grams f introductions. 

From the 1966 planning emerged the design of three interdisciplinary 
programs each with a different approach. In one, the basic format of 
the^PreTech program was followed; it was introduced at the San Lorenzo 
Valley district's only high school in September 1966. A second introduced 
in the spring semester of 1967 at Santa Cruz High School, included no 
occupational orientation; it centered on Humanities. This Project 
subsequently terminated. The third program was Watsonville High School s 
Project HOPE (Health Occupations Preparatory Education); it was introduced 

in the fall of 1967. 

In the second Santa Cruz County workshop, held in the summer of 1967 
three additional interdisciplinary programs were designed. Teachers from 
the Santa Cruz district’s second high school— Soquel— planned a Program 
in Construction Technology; a second team from Watsonville High planned 
a Business program. These two will be introduced at their respective 
schools in the fall of 1968. The third program, MDSE (Merchandising, 
Distribution, and Sales Education), was developed by a second team from 
San Lorenzo Valley High School. It started in the fall of 1967. 

In the following pages, three of the Santa Cruz County programs 
are reviewed: PreTech and MDSE at San Lorenzo Valley High School, and 

HOPE at Watsonville High School. 

Although each of the interdisciplinary programs developed by the 
teaching teams and their counselors had its own unique emphasis, a o 
them had the common objective of the basic RP philosophy to provi e a 
more meaningful approach to education for a group of average, but under- 
achieving eleventh and twelfth grade youngsters whose needs were not 
being met by the traditional system. 
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San Lorenzo Valley High School — PreTech Program 



Origin of the Program 



P re-existing Conditions . San Lorenzo Valley High School (SLVHS) is 
located in the mountainous, northern part of Santa Cruz County a short 
distance from the Pacific coastline. It is the only high school in the 
San Lorenzo Valley Unified School District; the district also had juris- 
diction over one intermediate and three elementary schools. 

The San Lorenzo Valley is a 25 mile area covered by redwood forests; 
at its northern end is California’s largest state park. A nearby location 
marks the scene of the start of the first large-scale lumbering opera- 
tions on the Pacific Coast some 125 years ago; in fact, for many years, 
lumbering was the area's major industry. One fairly substantial logging 
and milling operation remains today, but in recent years tourism and 
recreation have become the Valley' s major source of economic growth. 

There is relatively little industrial development. Many small businesses 
are owned and operated by Valley residents; others commute to nearby 
cities for their employment. 

Commonly referred to as ’’The Valley,” this area was described by one 
of its residents as: 

...A high school centered community. .. .All the community 
comes to our sporting events, to our music events, to 
our social af fairs .... It is a central location where 
everybody can show up.... So they are very interested 
in what we do here. 

During 1966-67, approximately 9600 persons resided in the SLVHS 
attendance area; its student population was 632. Forty teachers and 
two counselors made up its certificated staff . 

The SLV administrator came to the school in 1964 from a southern 
California school district where he had introduced work experience programs 
and other curricula. At SLVHS he found two major program offerings existed 
a College Prep curriculum and p Business program. Taking advantage of the 
available county and federal funding, he set about effecting curriculum 
change in this school. 

Informal discussions were held with his counseling and instructional 
staff to determine interests in reform. His method of encouraging partic- 
ipation was low key. As he said, 

The most effective way to effect teacher change... is to 
let teachers think it's their idea. ...If you don't allow 
your teachers experimental possibilities without inter- 
ference, you kill a program immediately. ... You 've got to 
be wide open to suggestions, wide open to trying new ideas 
and new things. 
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Evolution of the Program . It is difficult to isolate the role of 
the principal in the introduction of the Richmond program from that of 
others involved in the planning. His role undoubtedly facilitated the 
changes because (1) funding for the new program was already available 
through the county, and (2) willing support was available from his dis- 
trict superintendent, as well as from the county. Other innovations have 
failed, however, given this kind of backing. Once the planning started, 
the county and district staff did not directly participate in the design 
or development of the innovative program; implementation was up to the 
administrator. 

Early discussions regarding the feasibility of having an interdis- 
ciplinary program at SLVHS were held between the Director of the CTE, 
the principal, and his counselors. Following these meetings, teacher 
interest was stimulated by brief references to the program in several 
early faculty meetings. A formal presentation was made in the spring 
of 1966 by the CTE consultant noted earlier. Recalling that presenta- 
tion, a counselor stressed the importance of this man’s role: 

This was a key person..., He had been associated 
with a successful program and was enthusiastic 
about it.... So that when he presented it to the 
teachers he knew what he was talking about.... 

And he could describe the teaching aspects so 
that teachers did not feel threatened by it.... 

To do this, it takes someone who has been 
directly involved and is also enthusiastic 
about it. 

Many teachers reacted to the presentation with interest. From that 
group, four were invited by the administrator to participate in the pro- 
gram; all accepted. One was interested because "it would be a year's 
change of pace; out of the old rut." Two of them, at least, said they 
had been thinking along interdisciplinary lines for some time. As one 
remarked: 



I had been hoping for a program like this for years 
.... I never could see a student having to do the same 
things twice, unrelated. ... I even tried here at 
SLV High to get English and Math teachers to correct 
assignments in my class.... But the usual answer was 
"it won’t work. "....I think many teachers have had 
this idea in the past but they haven’t been able to 
make it operable because it takes a team to do it. 

The team was given a free hand in developing their program. The 
decision was made to adopt a PreTech type of interdisciplinary program. 
Assistance in development was provided by the CTE consultant. Visits 
were made to area industries for information useful in relating 
the course content to occupational requirements. Discussions were held 
with junior college personnel. Richmond Pre-Tech classrooms were observed 
and reports on these observations made to the general faculty. 
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Subsequently, the general faculty was involved in selection of stu- 
dents. They submitted names of those who met the selection criteria 
developed by the teachers and counselor. Typical RP criteria were use , 
(1) underachievement as judged by test scores, (2) exposure to one year 
of algebra, and (3) reading level of at least Grade 10. 

There was initial misunderstanding on the part of some of the 
general faculty members, however. As one teacher described it: 

We had a lot of recommendations; some of them 
reflecting total misunderstanding as to what 
the program was for,,,, Some teachers suggested 
students who were just not able to do regular 
class work, they were low intelligence students 
who couldn’t possibly have carried a technical 
program successfully .... Some thought it was a 
program for dropouts. Some academically oriented 
faculty resisted the idea; They thought all 
students should be exposed to a degree of uni- 
versity prep material— —as much as they can 
handle — hoping that they can all graduate. 

Once enough eligible students (35) had been assembled from the 
faculty and team suggestions, a group meeting was held to explain the 
program. An evening meeting with parents followed. There was reported 
to be some resistance from a few parents who thought their boys should 
stay in College Prep, but most were positive about PreTech. As the 

counselor said: 

We were led to believe that you had to work 

hard to convince the parents of the program’ s 

worth as opposed to College Prep.... This hasn t 
been true here. 

In the final step of selection, each student met with the counselor 

for an individual interview. Nineteen of them signed up for the program. 

Several program components were now in being; it remained for the 
curriculum to be formally designed. This was accomplished in a four- 
week summer workshop sponsored by the County and the CTE, and attended 
by the four teachers, their counselor, and a backup teacher from the Art 
Department. The teachers reported that the workshop was very useful. 

One said: 



It gave us the inside picture that otherwise would 
only have come through our own mistakes and fumblings. 
It might have taken three years to gain what we did 
in one summer workshop. ... It subsidized our time to 
sit down and start to work. 
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Physics, the subject with the body of knowledge the team felt most 
important for the student to have, was chosen as the core of the program. 

A tentative curriculum for the year was developed. 

We purposely left it flexible. .. .We thought we should 
wait and go whichever way the boys wanted to go. We 
knew we would be unfair to them to impose what we 
wanted on them. .. .We were hoping that they would get 
interested in something and build from there. 

Operation of the Program 

The SRI staff visited the SLV PreTech program shortly after the 
start of the spring 1967 semester and again at the end of the school 
year. On both occasions, the program was operating much as originally 

designed. 

Objectives. Basically, program objectives were those of a typical 
RP program"! Tiachers spoke often of hoping to "get students excited about 
learning," and "help them experience success." The counselor said: 

We wanted to see if we would improve grade point 
average, improve achievement, change the whole 
attitude and behavior. Those are pretty big things 
to bite off, but we felt if we even got one or two 
of them we would justify the program. Long-range 
objectives? I think we hope these boys are able to 
fit into any program at the college level, that we 
have prepared them for a type of thinking process 
rather than a specific area of knowledge. I don’t 
think any of us want to teach them to be electronic 

technicians We like the attitudinal changes to 

be the major justifications for the program. We 
were told that many Pre Technical students have gone 
on to college to become liberal arts majors and 
this we think is good. 

The PreTech Students. Of the 19 boys who entered the progiam in 
September 1966, two dropped out of the program in the first week, one 
of whom subsequently dropped out of school. Most of the remaining 17 
students had been in tenth grade College Prep programs. 

At the time of the first staff visit, the team was experiencing 
the typical PreTech problems of the first semester of the junior year. 
They had been unprepared for the boisterous spirits that emerged when 
the 17 boys were put together in the experimental climate and relative 
freedom of the new PreTech environment. As one teacher described them: 
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We tried so hard at the beginning of the year 
to boost them and to get them to participate, 
they went completely the other way.... They are 
too boisterous and too exuberant and they haven t 
found the happy level yet. 

Another teacher described their classroom behavior in this way: 

This class is by far the noisiest I have ever had.... 

I have a reputation among the students of being some- 
what traditional in running a fairly tight classroom. . . . 

It is pretty impossible to run 3. tight classroom with 
these youngs ters .... They simply don’t see the impor 
tance of sitting down in the seat unless you are lec- 
turing to them You tell these boys to sit down and 

they sit down Then two minutes later they are up 

again. .. .Unless you can show them why it is important 
for them to stay seated they won’t stay seated.... 

Sometimes it’s hard to give them a reason why. . . . 

It makes you examine why you do some of the things you 
do in teaching and sometimes you realize that you do 
them just because it is convenient for you, not because 
it is particularly good. . . . 

Status with the student body was an initial problem, as it had been 
with some of the faculty and a few of the parents. One teacher said: 

We could have done a better job at the beginning in 
presenting it to the student body because it was a 
misunderstood program. . . .They thought it was a program 
for dumb kids, or dropouts. 

The group morale that developed, however, had been a significant 
factor in raising PreTech status. By the end of the year, most of the 
student body viewed them in a different light than in the early weeks 
of the program. The PreTech class took certain steps to correct the 
earlier ’’dropout” image. Identifying with the Junior Engineering Tech- 
nical Society (JETS) helped. Reportedly, group discipline prevailed in 
such matters as physical appearance, behavior on field trips, and reduc- 
ing trips to the dean’s office. The class requested and made presenta- 
tions to Social Studies classes, put projects on central display, and 
backed a classmate’s successful campaign for student body president. At 
graduation, one of the PreTech students received the annual award for 
’’Most Improved Student.” Speeches and presentations were made to the 
District Board of Education, and to local businessmen’s clubs. Finally, 
a presentation was made at a national conference of vocational educators 
held in San Francisco in the spring of 1967. 
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The Teaching Team. The SLV team consisted of two male and two^ 
female teachers, all between the ages of 30 to 50, and all having five 
to 20 years of experience. 

The daily common conference period provided through county funding 
was reported to be essential for adjusting to the flexible curriculum, 
planning field trips, and discussing student progress. The team estimated 
that approximately 50 percent of the time was spent on student problems 
and 50 percent on program planning. One teacher complained that oo muc 
of the time was devoted to student problems rather than to subject matter 
integration. Another observed that it was most difficult to separate the 
time spent in this manner because "it is not a subject matter program, it 
is a student matter program. Your curriculum is the student. 

The students, at their own request, also participated in team meet- 
ings. The boys appointed a grievance committee that appeared before the 
team* to discuss problems or make suggestions; individual students were 
also encouraged to meet with the team. The backup teacher said: 

I remember one occasion where there seemed to be 
several problems; it was one of those stirring 
meetings where everybody set out their gripes and 

there were no holds barred The kids got up and 

pointed out things like "I don’t care for what you 
are doing in English class,'’ or "You aren’t grading 
us right in Shop” — that sort of thing. • • .One thing 
that struck me about the program was not only the 
candor the teachers were able to develop with one 
another through these frank discussions, but also 
with the kids. 

Three of the four teachers were convinced that the advantages of 
interdisciplinary teaching were greater than those of traditional. One, 
although believing in the concept, did not feel personally suited to its 
demands. He preferred the College Prep program. 

All teachers estimated they spent approximately ten hours more per 
week preparing for their PreTech class than for their other clashes. 

The Curriculum. The SLV class schedule is shown below (shaded areas 
indicate PreTech classes ) : 
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Period 


Monday-Friday 


Junior 


1 


Mathematics 


2 


• • English; 


3 


United States History 
or Physical Education 




Lunch 


4 


United States History 
or Physical Education 


5 




• • • Physics ; . . . 


j 


6 


: : Technical : Labo'r&tOty : : : 






As originally planned, Physics was the core of the curriculum. 
Practical application experiments were done in the Physics laboratory; 
self-interest projects were carried out in the Technical lab. Technica 
vocabularies and related reading material were introduced in English; 
technical reports were written. As an outgrowth of a renewed interest 
in reading, boys requested more formal literature, such as short stories 
and serious novels. Math, however, was a problem: 

Success in Algebra seems to be one of our weakest 
points in that we have boys who simply are not able 
to handle the Mathematics and they have become very 
discouraged as a result. It has been harder for 
them than it should have been. 



The flexibility built into the curriculum allowed the teachers to 
adjust course content to the interests, needs, and abilities of the 
students. The students requested and obtained a change from a planne 
interrelated unit in Wave Mechanics to one in Heat Machines. Four inter 
related units were followed throughout the course of the year s instruc 
tion: Measurement, Mechanics, Heat Machines, and Electricity. A sample 

of the Electricity Unit is shown in Table 7. 



Perhaps because of the flexibility of the curriculum, at midpoint 
in the school year the students asked for and received weekly assignment 
sheets. These were prepared on the last day of the week during the team 
meeting period and presented to students on the following Monday. Students 
also requested grades be posted in each class. 

Although the SLV program had no specific occupational goal orienta- 
tion it sought to provide basic skill training, combined with basic 
scientific and communication competence. In the simulated work environment 
of the Technical laboratory emphasis was placed on developing proper 
attitudes toward work. The lab instructor said: 
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Electric oscillators and waves • Lighting 



I think being stuck with the same group constant-., 
is good psychological preparation for their future 
job where they are going to be working with the 
same people all the time. And in working with 
industry as I have, I have found in talking to 
supervisors, this is one of the big problems. 



A unique feature of- the Physics class was the- use- of an employee 
rating sheet; each student was evaluated weekly for his job performance 
on such dimensions as preparation, equipment care, rapport wi h o er 
workers pride in work, time of job completion, concentration, personal 
appearance^ attendance, and direction following. The sum of these ratings 
determined if the worker were recommended for promotion, retame in is 
present position, or terminated. 

Speakers from industry appeared in the classrooms to discuss various 
aspects of the employment scene. Technical project reports were written 
on actual industrial forms provided by industry. Eight field trips 
taken to local plants. These plants also provided surplus materials f r 
use in classroom project work. Additionally, industry helped in finding 
part-time and summer jobs for some of the students. One national firm 
planned to credit any PreTech graduate with one year's experience on 
the job. 

The local junior college also provided assistance. Staff members 
came to the PreTech classrooms to describe their offerings, e c ass 
went to the junior college to become familiar with these offerings. 

Teachers reported, "There seems to be a great deal of openness and will- 
in^ess on ?he part of the junior college." Under the county's coordinated 

program, articulation seemed assured. 

The SVL program included a significant element not found in other 
schools: systematic evaluations. These were made by both teachers and 

students at the end of (l) the first six weeks, (2) the first seme=>ter, 
and (3) the school year. Teachers felt the evaluations had provided use- 
ful information and guidance. 



The Counseling Function. All outside contacts and arrangements 
described above were usually handled by the counselor. In addition, he 
handled all clerical details for the team, contacted parents, and counseled 
students. The counselor thought that, on occasion, e specia 
given the PreTech students had negative results: 



It’s like other counseling situations. You grao a 
student out of the hallway because you think you 

ought to see every student at least twice a year 

You say, T ’come on and tell me what your problems 
are, sit down, you must have some problems •••- 
Well, pretty soon they can think of some and this 
is what has happened with those Richmond kids.... 
They think of some problems that they have never 

had before. 
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Even so, he felt his counseling load was relatively light with PreTech 
students because the team also functioned as counselors to their stu- 
dents. His duties kept him from attending team meetings as much as he 
would have liked and he viewed his role in that regard as one of an 
anchor man; on occasion he brought objectivity to an otherwise emotionally 
involved team. 

p 

The Administration . The administration continued to be as support- 
ive as it had been initially and the team thought the kind of support 
provided was close to ideal, i.e., active background support when needed, 
but without interference. One teacher said: 

When you need a bus to go on a field trip, it is 
there, when you need released time to take stu- 
dents, it is there. When we have an evening 
program, the principal, vice principal, or both, 
and the superintendent often comes and they are 
a part of it. They support it, but not to the 
point of interference... 

Outlook for the Future . At the year’s end, one teacher left the 
program because, as he said: 

I feel happiest and do my best job with College 
Prep classes.... I can’t apply my subject matter 
as well as you should in this program and I think 
the next teacher, with an industrial background, 
can do a better job. 

Some changes were being made in the program. The senior year cur- 
riculum was developed with Electronics as a focal point. Student selec- 
tion criteria were changed to include only students with a grade of at 
least ”C M in Algebra. In addition, potentially disruptive students were 
eliminated and teachers were planning to tighten up on classroom controls. 
Two girls were planning to enter the program — a first in any of the Pre- 
Tech programs studied. 

Two of the PreTech students, having discovered that their interests 
did not lie in the technical field, transferred to the new Business program 
(MDSE). One of them spoke of his PreTech experience to a group of poten- 
tial MDSE students. A boy in the group asked ’’What are some of the 
problems, some of the good points, some of the things we have to go 
through?” The PreTech student answered: 

Well, we had a few problems at first, we all knew 
we were guinea pigs and a lot of us had problems 
in school... The thing worked pretty good with the 
students the first quarter; we were happy with every- 
thing. We had problems in Math, but most of us had 
never had Physics before and we found it very inter- 
esting.... It was something different.... 
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. . . .The main problem we had at first was in re- 
lating the subjects .... The students wanted per- 
fection, but we couldn’t always get perfection. 

We didn’t know what we were doing and pretty much 
of it we weren’t following. ... I think the students 
started having problems and we found right off the 
bat that we could go to a teacher and tell him 
exactly how we felt. It was the best thing.... 

The teachers we had worked twice as hard as they 
did at the other classes they had and so we learned 
twice as much. . . .Because it was only 17 students 
and you could spend more time individually and so 
we didn't get discouraged like the regular classes. 

At the end of the program's second year (1967-68), the PreTech 
teachers reported the changes they had made in the program had been 
beneficial. They were somewhat concerned, in fact, that they might 
have gone too far in eliminating disruptive students, since the 1968 
junior class seemed ’’docile, mild-mannered, and unaggressive. ” One girl 
had stayed with the program and reportedly had performed acceptably. 

The team was hopeful they had solved the status problem; signups 
for the next class included some student leaders. They planned to omit 
the use of the word ’’underachiever” in connection with the program, feel- 
ing this label added to the status problem, as well as having a negative 
effect on the student’s self-image. 

At the time, they were concerned about continuity of funding for 
their team meeting, since the county had originally made only a two-year 
commitment. The team had taken a strong stand in asking for what they 
felt was an essential element in operation of the program. 

The SRI project staff last saw the SLV PreTech team at the Santa 
Cruz County summer curriculum workshop held in June 1968. The teachers 
were optimistic about the coming school year. The future of the PreTech 
program at SLVHS seems promising. 
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San Lorenzo Valley High School — MDSE Program 



Origin of the Program 

Pre-existing Conditions . "The Tech program affected the entire 
student body and had a decided influence on a new program we are start- 
ing." "It has generated new programs in other fields and has increased 
the awareness of teachers to the relatedness of studies of all types." 
"its evident success has stimulated our new Merchandising program." 

These statements by SLV staff members reflect the feeling of many of the 
faculty at SLVHS in the spring of 1967, near the end of the PreTech pro- 
gram's first year. 

All MDSE (Merchandising, Distribution, and Sales Education) teachers 
reported that the climate of change generated by introduction of the 
PreTech program was primarily responsible for the introduction of MDSE. 
They also agreed that three other factors were significant in the intro- 
duction of the new program: (l) the financial support provided by the 

county, (2) the interest shown by the faculty, and (3) the backing and 
encouragement of the administration. 

Evolution of the Program . The administrator appeared to be the 
initiator of the idea to focus the program on business. He stimulated 
the faculty into action by announcing that support would be available 
from the county for another RP program. From the teachers who ex- 
pressed interest in participating, four were chosen and then given com- 
plete freedom in developing the specifics of their program. 

In the summer of 1967, the new MDSE team attended the Santa Cruz 
County summer curriculum workshop along with the county’s other inter- 
disciplinary teams. The program’s philosophy and objectives, a rough 
outline of the year’s curriculum, and one sample unit were developed 
at this workshop. 

Although all teachers agreed the workshop provided important 
training, they felt that too much time was spent in selling the program. 
As one said: 

We had been so involved with the PreTech team 
at our school, we felt we were wasting our time 
listening to guest speakers during the first week 
of the workshop. . .We were just eager to get out 
and start working on the program. 

Another teacher thought a major benefit of the workshop was in 
"the breaking down of conventions that had been important to us for so 
long," and that a key role in this regard was played by the CTE con- 
sultant, who was workshop director. 
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The program consisted of four subjects: Marketing, Math and 

Machines, Business Communications, and Commercial Art. Marketing was 
chosen as the core of the program, with other subjects relating to it 
in an interdisciplinary block. The team planned to correlate its teach- 
ing in order to focus on one problem at a time; the problem would be 
defined in one class, mathematically analyzed in another, communicated 
in another, and illustrated graphically in still another. The goal was 
to reach students who had not been able to see the usefulness o sc oo 
These then were the plans of the new MDSE team when school opened in 

September 1967. 



The new team and their counselor worked out the selection procedures. 
Basically, the same selection criteria used by the PreTech teachers were 
employed. Students were sought who had shown little interest or success 
in school, but had average or better scores on mathematics, reading, and 
intelligence tests. In contrast to most RP programs, MDSE was coeduca- 
tional with the boy-girl ratio as close to 50-50 as possible. After 
meeting with prospective students and their parents to explain t e pro 
gram, the class sign-up was completed on a voluntary basis. 



Operation of the Program 

Objectives. Program objectives were those of a typical RP program, 
with emphasis on business experiences that would be meaningful and rea - 
istic The program did not seek, however, to provide training foi 
specific occupations. The aim was, rather, to provide a general busi- 
ness background as preparation for further education or employment on 
high school graduation. 



The MDSE Students. Twelve boys and eight girls entered the program. 
About half of them came from tenth grade College Prep programs; t e 
other half were from commercial programs. 



The student’s expectations about the program were reflected in 
responses such as: "l thought I would learn more about the business wor 

as it really is.” "l was in the PreTech program last y^ ar and f ound 
that's not what I wanted.” ”lt would bring meaning to learning lyings 
like grammar, showing how, when, where, why we need it ...Teacher 

would come down off their pedestal and make friends with us. 



At the time of the first SRI visit, the program 
living up to the expectations of a large majority of 
Teachers were equally optimistic, even though some of 
had not been working out as planned. 



appeared to be 
its students, 
their expectations 
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The selection process was somewhat faulty, however. As one teacher 
explained : 



We were not quite sure about criteria when we 
selected these kids and I for one thought they 
would have some basic skills that we found they 
didn’t have... I think this slowed us down at first 
because we wanted to be so terribly unconventional . 

But they didn’t know how to be unconventional be- 
cause they didn’t know their grammar, and they 
didn’t know their simple mathematics. So I had this 
idea of myself involved in this imaginative, new 
creative program, but there I was teaching grammar . 

Classroom atmosphere was relaxed and comfortable; the teachers were 
at ease with their students. Teachers reported that originally all 
of the boys sat on one side of the classroom, the girls on the other, 
by mid-semester, however, they were quite evenly distributed. Participa- 
tion in a school carnival helped to promote the group identity the teaching 

team were seeking. 

The MDSE class did not go through the adjustment period typical of 
all male classes; the teachers thought that being together four periods 
a day had not been significant. Personality clashes were taken care of 
without interference and group behavior had not been a problem. The 
teachers viewed the group as cohesive. 

The Teaching Team. The MDSE teaching team was made up of three male 
and one female teacher. Three had six to 20 years of experience; one 
had two years. 

The MDSE teachers said they became interested in participating after 
observing the PreTech program’s operation, and because of their basic 
belief in the program's philosophy. One said: 

I think that we in the educational field better 
do something or get out. . .it’s about time that we 
come to grips with making the classroom start to 
serve the needs of the kids instead of trying to 
teach them... We have to create a situation where 
subject matter can be learned. 

The administrator though the most important selection criteria for 
such a team of teachers was an ability to close the traditional gap 
between teacher and student: 

It is possible to define this in advance because 
we have seen them behaving with kids; we can say 
that the gulf is less here, greater there, or non- 
existent in another teacher ... .Most difficult, how- 
ever, is predicting in advance how any given teacher 
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is going to react in the team situation. , . 

This kind of thing doesn’t occur in any other 
way, at any other time, so you have no basis 
on which to judge how they will behave in the 
new role... I think you mainly look for a real 
interest on the part of teachers and their 
general acceptance of each other. . .Beyond that, 
it’s almost subject to time and looking at it 
as it goes, watching them. 

MDSE team meetings were held daily; a common conference period was 
scheduled and funding for released time was provided by the county. 

None of the teachers was officially designated as the team leader; each 
played the role on occasion. Disagreements among the teaching team were 
not a major problem; those that occurred seemed to center on attempts 
to relate subject matter, or on how to carry out some of the creative 
learning techniques employed. 

Despite their daily planning period, the teachers often met after 
school to work out additional program details. All four teachers esti- 
mated they spent at least eight to ten hours more in preparing for MDSE 
than for their other classes. The common conference period was thought 
to be essential: ’’without it, the program would not go.” 

The Curriculum 

The MDSE students followed the class schedule outlined below (shaded 
areas indicate MDSE classes): 



Period 


Monday- Friday 


Junior 


1 


United States History 
or 

Physical Education 


2 




;Msttk0tihg‘ 




3 


. -Mat hematics and 


Business- Machines 




Lunch 


4 


Comitiahib:a:tiOfts 


5 




6 


United States History 
or 

Physical Education 
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The curriculum was continuously revised to meet student needs. 

These changes were worked out in daily team meetings. 

An early project was a school carnival involving planning, purchas- 
ing material, sales, and decorating. Shortly after the carnival, the 
class organized into two corporations; Sales, Inc, , and Investments, 

Inc. Each corporation drew up its articles of incorporation and elected 
officers . These rival corporations did marketing research, traffic 
analysis, population studies, and site selection studies for two proposed 
shopping centers. At the end of the project an oral presentation of a 
loan application proposal was made to an officer of a local bank and a 
business instructor at an area community college. The corporations also 
purchased stock with the proceeds from the carnival and selected a direct- 
sales franchise to replenish their monies. An outline of the corporation 
project is shown in Table 8. 

The SRI project staff visited the MDSE classrooms shortly before the 
end of the program’s first year. At that time the MDSE team and its 
students were planning a trip to Disneyland with the proceeds (about $700) 
earned in connection with a circus project. The entire ticket sales and 
promotional aspects of the circus were turned over to the MDSE students 
by the local Businessmen’s Association, providing the class with a live 
project in promotion, advertising, and sales. This was the biggest com- 
munity project the group worked on. 

One teacher said: "We have probably been more involved with the 

community than any course in the history of this school.” Concepts of 
color and display were studied in connection with window displays placed 
in local Valley stores. Sales techniques studied in the classroom were 
applied when light bulbs, purchased with corporation funds, were sold in 
the community. 

At least nine field trips were taken, including visits to shopping 
centers and the stock exchange; guest speakers (an advertising agent, a 
newspaper publisher and others) appeared in the classrooms to describe 
their particular segment of the business world. 

An unusual technique applied in the program was the use of telephones 
in the classroom, complete with speakers that allowed the entire class to 
hear both ends of a conversation. When buying and selling stock, the class 
telephoned a local exchange and received an up-to-tne minute report on 
that particular stock. Field trips were arranged by use of the class 
telephone and the class critiqued each student's call. 



Because of the unusual nature of some of the curriculum techniques— 
class bank accounts, telephones in the classrooms, students leaving 
campus during school hours to work on community projects— there were legal 
questions raised. One team member, thwarted at what he felt was necessary 
red tape" commented, "i try to move fast sometimes without getting approval 
for everything. .. It really starts to squelch you the bureaucracy of the 
school structure." 
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Bookkeeping and accounting 



Despite the imaginative procedures employed, the teaching team had 
its share of difficulty and frustration in employing the techniques of 
interdisciplinary teaching. All of the teachers expressed concern about 
relating their subject matter. One said, "i think that we have sometimes 
tried to overrelate — to the point where it’s hurt us... We go around feel- 
ing guilty because we don't feel we have related enough. Another teache. 
declared "...This team I'm on is a soul-searching team— always asking are 
we doing the best thing. I think that it becomes awfully easy to worry 
too much, ..." Each teacher, however, still believed in the concept as an 
essential program ingredient. They feared that letting go of the concept 
would result in a tendency to revert to traditional methods. Two other 
innovations were reported to be perhaps even more important than the degree 
of correlated subject matter: (l) interest-provoking projects, and 

(2) breaking down the walls of the contained classroom and using the com- 
munity as the classroom. One teacher said he believed "relating to the 
outside world is every bit as important as relating to each other. ' All 
four said the solution was to relate wherever possible. One teacher said, 

It will take another year to know. Maybe a Business 
team can't interrelate as closely as a Tech team can... 

We're not sure of this. . .We have nothing to base it on. . . 

We're still experimental, still developing. 

The administrators at SLVHS felt the correlation of subject matter 
was secondary to the primary facet of the program — the relationship be- 
tween the students and their teachers. 

I think it's definitely more important that 
four teachers are relating to a group of kids... 

They do relate their course of study but not all 
the time and not as much as it could be if four 
expert curriculum people were working on the 
program but who, perhaps, could not relate to 
students as they do. 

The Counselor. In addition to other functions, the counselor acted 
as a liaison agent between the team and the administration when the need 
arose. Having been actively involved with the team in curriculum writing 
at the summer workshop, she was familiar with the goals and philosophies 
of the program. 

The Administration. The SLV administrator during the year of the 
MDSE study (1967-68) was the school’s vice principal in the previous 
year. The principal he replaced had gone on to become the SLV District 
Superintendent of Schools. Both administrators were viewed by the MDSE 
team as being highly supportive of their program. All stated that their 
principal supported them actively, scheduling the additional preparation 
period, showing interest in their ideas and activities, and arranging 
field trips. 
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The administrator viewed his role, as did his predecessor as one 
of providing background help when needed, but without interference. 

Outlook for the Future. At the end of the first year the team was 
revising the curriculum and writing the senior year program, which was 
to consist of MDSE Sociology, MDSE Economics, MDSE Accounting, and MDSE 
Communications. Improvements being planned were more field trips, more 
interactions with the Community Advisory Committee, and more parental 
involvement. The administrator said: 

We, as a school, are just beginning this year to 
involve the community the way we would like to in- 
volve them... We are now seriously considering 
formation of parent groups to devise ways and 
means of working together for mutual benefit... 

Really, this has been an area of weakness for years 
we really haven’t known what John Doe thinks and 
I believe we want to know and we need to know. 

The program’s future seems assured of continuity for the coming year 
at least. One teacher at this school perhaps expressed the feeling of 
many when he said, ’’Even if this thing fails— if all this fails— it was 
worth it as far as opening the eyes of teachers to new ideas, new courses 

and new methods of teaching.” 
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Despite the imaginative procedures employed, the teaching team had 
its share of difficulty and frustration in employing the techniques of 
interdisciplinary teaching. All of the teachers expressed concern about 
relating their subject matter. One said, "I think that we have sometimes 
tried to overrelate — to the point where it’s hurt us... We go around feel- 
ing guilty because we don't feel we have related enough.” Another teacher 
declared "...This team I'm on is a soul-searching team — always asking are 
we doing the best thing. I think that it becomes awfully easy to worry 
too much. ...” Each teacher, however, still believed in the concept as an 
essential program ingredient. They feared that letting go of the concept 
would result in a tendency to revert to traditional methods. Two other 
innovations were reported to be perhaps even more important than the degree 
of correlated subject matter: (l) interest-provoking projects, and 

(2) breaking down the walls of the contained classroom and using the com- 
munity as the classroom. One teacher said he believed "relating to the 
outside world is every bit as important as relating to each other.” All 
four said the solution was to relate wherever possible. One teacher said, 

It will take another year to know. Maybe a Business 
team can't interrelate as closely as a Tech team can... 

We’re not sure of this... We have nothing to base it on... 

We're still experimental, still developing. 

The administrators at SLVHS felt the correlation of subject matter 
was secondary to the primary facet of the program — the relationship be- 
tween the students and their teachers. 

I think it’s definitely more important that 
four teachers are relating to a group of kids... 

They do relate their course of study but not all 
the time and not as much as it could be if four 
expert curriculum people were working on the 
program but who, perhaps, could not relate to 
students as they ro. 

The Counselor. In addition to other functions, the counselor acted 
as a liaison agent between the team and the administration when the need 
arose. Having been actively involved with the team in curriculum writing 
at the summer workshop, she was familiar with the goals and philosophies 
of the program. 

The Administration . The SLV administrator during the year of the 
MDSE study (1967-68) was the school’s vice principal in the previous 
year. The principal he replaced had gone on to become the SLV District 
Superintendent of Schools. Both administrators were viewed by the MDSE 
team as being highly supportive of their program. All stated that their 
principal supported them actively, scheduling the additional preparation 
period, showing interest in their ideas and activities, and arranging 
field trips. 
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Watsonville High School 



Origin of the Program 

Pre-existing Conditions. Watsonville, located in southern Santa Cruz 
County, has traditionally been an agricultural community with fruit and 
vegetable processing as its major industry. Today, however, the area is 
diversifying its economic base with a growing concentration of light in- 
dustrial plants. 

At the time of this study (late 1967), about 33,000 people resided 
in the attendance area of the Pajaro Valley Unified School District, 
which administered 17 elementary schools and one high school — Watsonville. 
Until completion of the district's second high school (now under con- 
struction), Watsonville High, with its total student body enrollment of 
3,200, is expected to continue to be as overcrowded as at the time of this 

research. 

The advent of the Santa Cruz County effort to upgrade and coordi- 
nate district vocational offerings was the start of curriculum revision 
at Watsonville. In 1964, a cooperative work experience program was 
developed in ornamental horticulture for boys thought to be potential 
dropouts. The following year, a second cooperative work experience 
program was introduced to train girls as homemaker assistants for future 
employment in motels, nursing homes, and private homes. In 1966 
Watsonville's first RP program, Project HOPE (Health Occupations Pre- 
paratory Education), was introduced. 

Evol ution of the Program . Interest in the possibility of a Watsonville 
program arose when a counselor attended a 1964 county meeting wherein the 
Director of the CTE outlined RP philosophies and operations. In 1965, a 
second county meeting with CTE staff renewed the interest of this counselor 
and he subsequently recommended that an interdisciplinary program be adopted 
at Watsonville High School. District administrative approval was given the 
counselor to proceed with plans for the program. 

Watsonville High's administrators were supportive. The instructional 
vice principal already had knowledge of the Richmond Plan, having come to 
Watsonville High from a counseling post at De Anza High School, where he 
observed the operation of the initial PreTech program. The Watsonville 
principal also was familiar with programs of this nature. In former 
years, while serving as head of the California State Vice Principal s 
Committee, he was involved in many discussions of ongoing curriculum 
revisions in the state, including the Richmond programs. His work with 
this group, he said, led to interest in changing curricula to meet 
student needs more effectively. His philosophy of innovation from an 
administrative perspective was.* 
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I believe that the administration has to make it pos- 
sible first for these things to go on, then exert 
leadership in getting people to think about 1 . 
in educational innovation there is a fear of lowering 
standards. . .Some people are just not realizing a 
standards are changing constantly .. .Until we have 
experimented and tried something different how are 
we going to know what the proper standards are. 

This administrator felt, as did his SLV colleague, that t 
involvement in planning is critical for the success f 
Certainly his teachers, in that early period at least, were given p 
port, in both entering and planning the program. 

At Watsonville High, as elsewhere, the role of the ^gn^enthusiasm. 
one of major significance in stimulating teac er “ CTE consultant made 
Once the decision to have the program was mad ^ s ^ e X a Sestionnaire 
a presentation to the Watso»vi lie acu U y. in havin g B 

::: frografof thi those who responded, a tentative team 
wps picked. 

The selection of the teaching team was made by the administrators 
The selection , sslsta „ c e of the CTE consultant. As one 

and the counselor with the assistance 

expla ined: 

We had more volunteers than we could use so we tried 
to select subjectively and objectively those w 
were (l) most sympathetic to the problems we hoped the 
program would answer, (2) those who could devote the 
necessary time, and (3) perhaps most importantly, 
who could work together as a team. 

Ail of the team members attended the 1966 Santa Cruz County work 
shop, along with the teams from San Lorenzo Valley and Santa Cruz ig 
schools. One teacher recalled: 



J ^ I g ^ y ^ ^ ^ aaw vr — — — — 

curriculum came about... It finally just emerged and 
that's what the director had said would happen. 

Somebody got the idea— well, we don't do anything 
for girls, especially average, nonachieving girls... 

And then, I think the newspaper headlines announcing 
that Medicare had gone into effect probably influ- 
enced our decision. 

Shortly before, a manpower survey of the tri-county area reported 
Hprline in agricultural employment and pointed out expected in 
a cr r e:°s fin dem^ds for health personnel. Local junior coUege tra nrng 
urograms for such occupations as vocational nurse, dental assistant x 
ray technician were already in operation and articulation with these 



hard to say how the idea of a Paramedical 
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would be assured. These factors, taken together, resulted in the pro- 
gram’s final design. Five subjects were included: English, Nutrition, 

Typing, Chemistry, and Mathematics. A departure from the typical RP 
format was that one teacher was assigned to teach both Science and Math. 

Following the workshop, the team met for detailed program planning 
on a daily basis throughout the school year 1966-67. Meetings funded by 
the county, were held after school hours. The counselor met regularly 
with the team; in fact, he was official Project Coordinator. No teacher 
functioned as a strong team chairman. 

Throughout the year, the team met often with its community advisory 
committee consisting of the following: a local hospital administrator, 

registered nurse, vocational nurse, medical secretary, dental assistant, 
medical receptionist, and a representative from local junior college 
health programs. The committee's expressed purpose was to: (l) correlate 

and communicate community needs, (2) offer guidance in planning, and 
(3) provide "resource'"’ people. 

Working from the suggestions of the advisory committee, the HOPE 
planners aimed for a program relevant to available jobs. A significant 
amount of time was given to developing their curriculum and interrelating 
their subject matter. This proved to be a time-consuming process, for 
the HOPE teachers had no prototype to follow, no classes in other systems 
to visit, and no teacher guides to aid in development. This was believed 
to be the first program of its kind. Eventually, four units such as those 
shown in Table 9 were developed. 

Student selection consumed the most time during that year of plan- 
ning. The counselor and teachers together reviewed detailed information 
on over 200 students. The faculty had cooperated in the initial selec- 
tion process, returning names of students they thought appropriate for 
the new program. One teacher said: 

We came back night after night and went over every 
detail... We looked for homogeneity, especially in 
math, figuring science would follow. The hardest 
thing to decide was whether to take a child or not... 

Was she really an underachiever?. . .We spent so much 
time debating .. .Maybe we overselected . . . 

Student interest patterns compatible with medical occupations were 
of the utmost importance as a selection criterion. The Strong Vocational 
Interest Test was employed for this purpose. Beyond this, the candidates 
were to be average or above-average girls not achieving up to their 
abilities. The selection was easier said than done, however; anecdotal 
information plus intuition played a large and necessary part in the final 
dec isions . 
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By the end of the year, 30 girls voluntarily signed up for the 
HOPE program; five alternates were chosen. All students and their parents 
attended an evening meeting at which the goals and philosophies of the 
program were explained; each parent’s permission was obtained. Care was 
taken to emphasize the positive aspects of student selection; it was de- 
scribed as a program built around their strengths rather than weaknesses. 



The SRI project staff first visited Watsonville High School in ] 
late summer of 1567. HOPE teachers and their counselor weie only recently » 
returned from a two-week summer workshop spent at a nearby military hos- I 
pital in on-the-job training supervised by medical technicians. The team j 
was looking forward to the approaching opening of school and their first j 
HOPE class — the culmination of a year of intensive planning. j 



Operation of the Program 

The SRI project staff returned to the school early in the first 
semester and observed the HOPE program in operation. Both teachers and 
students seemed hopeful about the innovation. 

Objectives. The objectives were substantially similar to the RP 
doctrine, with primary emphasis on conservation aspects — renewing in- 
terest in and motivation for learning on the part of average under- 
achieving students. However, HOPE had a life of its own. The program 
had a strong occupational focus — its graduates were guided into a fairly 
narrow range of occupations. Entry level jobs after high school included 
nurses’ a id, medical clerk, and the like. College— tra ined jobs included 
nurse, dental assistant, lab technician, and related occupations. As 
previously mentioned, the selection procedures strongly prescribed that 
candidates have a high degree of interest in medical occupations. 

The HOPE Students . Thirty girls had entered the program; about 
half had been in tenth grade College Prep programs, the remainder in 
commercial or general programs. Most of their reasons for changing were 
related to the vocational aspects: 

I wanted to go into the medical field and I thought HOPE 
might help me achieve my goal. 

Most had high expectations about how the new program would differ 
from their tenth grade program: 

I knew it would be an exciting new experience with 
all the classes relating to each other. 

When the project team made its third visit at the end of the school 
year, however, they found Project HOPE suffering from the problems en - 
countered during the shakedown period of the first year. Contrary to 
the high expectations that marked the program's start, some things had 
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gone wrong. Despite their carefully worked out criteria, teachers felt 
student selections were faulty. There was insufficient homogeneity in 
math ability among the students; some had not been true underachievers, 
whereas others had lower abilities than originally anticipated. 

From the teacher perspective of classroom order, the effects of the 
group being together for several periods etch day appeared to be mainly 
positive. Some friction had developed because of the formation of cliques, 
but there was no boisterousness or disorder, as with the all-male classes. 
One teacher, however, spoke of their need to communicate continually with 
each other: 

I don’t mind kids helping each other, but sometimes when 
they are supposed to be doing individual work, one pops 
up and just asks a question of a girl three rows back... 
in 14 years of teaching, I have not had that happen in 
class. 

The English teacher expressed a first-time experience with the kind 
of group dynamics exhibited in the class: 

I’ve taught for 17 years and this is the first time 
I've taught a class like this... And the first time :t> 
my life that I ever took a tranquilizer. I'm a tradi- 
tionalist right down the line; I have strict discipline 
in every class but this one. They've taken a lot of the 
starch out of me, a lot of the stuf f iness . . . they talk 
about themselves, I talk about myself... we have problems 
together, we try to solve them together. We've had a 
lot of disappointments, but I still think that what 
we have done for some of these girls is a lot more than 
I've ever been able to do in 17 years for any other 
group, taken as a group ... because I developed a rapport 
with these kids that I never have been able to develop 
with a class before. 

The Teaching Team. The HOPE team consisted of four teachers (three 
male and one female) “all between the ages of 41 and 60. All had 10 to 
20 years of teaching experience. Most of the reasons they gave for want- 
ing to teach in the program centered on the evidence of need that they 
felt existed for the underachieving student. 

Original teacher selection resulted in a problem. The decision to 
have one teacher for both Science and Math produced what the teacher 
himself labeled ’’overexposure . " The major problem, however, centered on 
the lack of a common conference period for team meetings; the administra- 
tion was unable to schedule one. The team tried to meet twice a week 
after school hours, late in the day; for a time they even met before 
school at 7:30 a.m. , but the meetings dwindled in frequency. 
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The problems the team faced resulted in feelings of ineffectiveness. 
As one teacher explained: 

What makes all of us a little sick, our hearts a little 
low, is that we thought we could get more results than 
we had. 



Another said: 

I think part of our problem has been that we expected 
more than was humanly possible and so our failures 
have caused us to be pretty depressed in some areas... 

I wondered where I had failed and why I had failed 
and what in me was keeping me from being able to 
reach every student. 

Another teacher , however , thought that there was too much concentration 
on their failures: 

Too often our discussions center around the disappoint- 
ments... this student isn't making it, or what can we 
do for that student? I think we spent too much time 
talking about it, and too little time trying to corre- 
late our work so that we could get down to business 
and have some relationship. 

The Curriculum. The HOPE students followed the schedule outlines 
below (shaded areas indicate HOPE program classes): 



Period 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


1 




U.b. History 


2 




lical Educatio 




Fny s 












A “1 






r 

3 












• Nutrition • • 


■ ■ i : ■ * i ■ ■ 










• • Paramedical • • 








4 
















: : : :Ec?on; : ; ; : : 






5 










• . English- • 


— — " ■ muni'll 




6 






. . . * jr i l. 






• ‘Math 


• English; ; • • 


Math 


* Maxn * * * 




? 


! : Typing! ! ! ! ! 


: : Typing ::::::: 


!Ehgl'i.sh 


: : Typing : : : : 


. : Ty.pirig . . . 



In practice, the units worked out in the planning periods proved partly 
inapplicable to the HOPE students. As one teacher explained: 
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It's almost impossible to realize the lack of science 
training thcoe people have. T Ve started off v'ith what 
1 thought was a relatively simple concept — just density. 

We were dealing with our measurement unit. But when 
we got into what we had written, we found these girls 
not only had no pretraining, they were absolutely inept 
in any science area. As a result, all of the units we 
had planned were scrapped .. .We had to go back to 
basics. . . 

The only interdisciplinary project undertaken was an English-typing- 
writing assignment. However, there was subject articulation on an - infor- 
mal basis. One teacher said: 

I never really knew what was going on in the other 
classes at all and so I have gone on my own all year. 

The English class evolved as the hub of Project HOPE. Here, the 
emphasis was on communications. All teachers, however, shared a belief 
in the value and importance of interrelated subject matter. They also 
wished they had been able to effect more meaningful relationships of their 
courses . 

Field trips were the highlight of the year's curriculum. Six trips 
were taken to local hospitals, a school of nursing, and the Biologies 
Science Division of a private research institute. The Community Advis "y 
Committee provided classroom speakers on occasion. Both the team and the 
girls expected the experimental nature of HOPE would attract many visitors; 
regrettably, few had appeared. 

Teachers thought the curriculum had some disadvantages for the girls. 
The major one was the feeling some students had of being trapped in the 
program. Because of the program's unique scheduling, there was no way to 
channel them into other programs after mid-year. One teacher saw the 
major disadvantage to the students in the fact that "we have not been able 
to do what we set out to do; we have not had time to meet as a team to plan 
properly. " 

The counselor was concerned about the amount of technical competence 
they had gained in the program’s first year. He said: 

Behaviorally , we have seen tremendous improvement in some 
of the girls; instead of turning inward psychologically, 
they are looking out... They have grown mostly in the 
realm of communications and self-concept. . .But in the 
technical science-math area, I feel they are way out 
of it... And the technical area should have been the most 
important in our program, because of the occupational 
area we're preparing these young ladies for. . .We do 
have a commitment to these students, to their parents, 
and to the Advisory Committee that they will be ready 
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for these post-high school programs; therefore, I feel 
this must be our first level of responsibility. 

The Counseling Function . The counselor, with all his other respon- 
sibilities, continued to give all the time he could to the team. He said, 
in fact, that his role had been perhaps oversupportive , and that the 
teachers relied on him too much for direction of the program. 



I've been involved too much... I would like to have seen 
the teachers take more of the direction themselves... 

Because of my multiplicity of duties, I think I ve let 
them down. 

The teachers did not agree. The following view reflects the feeling of 
the entire teaching team: 

We have a terrific counselor .. .His role is more 
important than any individual teacher. . .But he s too 
busy— working 20 hours out of 24... I think if you're 
going to get a counselor on a program of this sort, 
he ought to be a full-time counselor .. .All the girls 
have such appreciation for him and for what he is 
doing... And they need him. . .The times he came and sat 
in my classroom were important to those girls. 

The Administration. The administrator felt that the press of duties 
i n his large and overcrowded school kept him from the classrooms: 

From time to time maybe they feel we are not giving 
them support because we don't get out there often 
enough... I think that visitation should be a very 
important aspect of this thing and I feel we have 
fallen down here. 

A seeming lack of administrative interest was felt by the team. All 
believed there was verbal support for the program, but as one teacher ex- 
pressed it: 

They think what we're doing is a great thing, but they 
really don't know what we're doing. The program has 
suffered here more than any other way. • .We asked for 
support, even demanded once that they come to a team 
meeting. . .But they always said "too busy . " . . . Wouldn 1 t 
have taken much of their time— -just a little class 
observation consistently and some discussion with 
us now and then . 

Outlook for the Future. Despite their feelings of failure, three 
of the four teachers were ^planning to stay with the program. These three 
went on to a summer curriculum workshop where all Santa Cruz County inter 
disciplinary teams came together for two weeks of evaluation and program 
planning . 
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The SRI research staff visited the v/orkshop on its last day. The 
HOPE team seemed encouraged by some evidence of support by the District 
and they had high expectations for the coming year, more realistic expecta- 
tions, perhaps, since they had survived the difficulties of the first year. 
They were looking forward to improving their program in the following ways: 

• More related and active lesson planning 

• More meaningful field trips 

• More participation of the Community Advisory Committee 

• Active participation by parents 

• Providing opportunities for work experience 

• Observation of medical and dental courses at junior 
college 

• More careful selection for next class 

The HOPE program had a most auspicious start, since the teaching team 
had the great advantage of a school year (one period a day) in which to 
develop the program and to select the students. The in-service training 
was equal to or better than most other programs enjoyed. The first year 
had produced a number of problems, however, and undoubtedly there were 
many times when everyone was ready to call it off. The fact that they 
persisted and believed prospects for the coming year would be better was 
a tribute to the goodwill and toughness of the teachers involved. 

Late in the school year, a staff member, in a moment of self-doubt, 
told the researchers: 

Is the interdisciplinary concept of teaching adding 
that much to what these girls are getting? Can we 
really justify the cost of the program? Coujd the 
English teacher have motivated these girls in an 
isolated program, as he did in HOPE, without this 
whole experimental thing? 

The course of the next school year will answer most of these 
questions. 
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Summary of the Profiles 



Chart 1, organized along the same lines as the individual 
profiles, presents highly condensed summaries of the more important 
material contained in the 10 profiles. Before proceeding to a 
discussion and interpretation of the large amount of material in 
the profiles, there will be a detailed analysis of the more 
quantitative data in a framework that permits comparison of schools 
(Section III following). The primary focus oi this analysis will 
be on the effects of the RP programs. Section IV will then assemble 
the data derived from the profiles and the comparative analysis in 
an attempt to arrive at statements useful to schools interested in 
introducing the RP. 



Chart 1 



Significant Factors 



SUMMARIES OF PI 
in the Origin and 0 



HARRY ELLS 
P re-Techni cal 

School Population: 
1,812 

Community: Urban- 

industrial; low SES 

Qri gim 1%Qj±2 



DE ANZA 
Pre< Technical 

School Population: 

2,120 

Community: Suburban; 

medium SES 



Ori g in: 1960-62 



RICHMOND 
Pre-Techni cal 

School Population: 
2,458 

Community: Urban- 

industrial; low SES 

Origin: 1964 



EL CERRITO 
Pre-Techni cal 

School Population: 
1,708 

Communi ty: Suburban ; 

high SES 

Ori g in: 1964 



PACIFIC 

Pre-Techni cal 



School Population: 

1,150 

Com f unity: Urban- 

industrial; m edium SES 

Ori g in: 1963 



Sc) 

Cor 

r 

Or 



Innovation conceptu- 
alized here; roots in 
counselor dissatisfac- 
tion with existing cur- 
ricula. Developed by 
interaction with Ells 
teachers and educators 
in other systems. Ini- 
tial rejection by school 
district and institu- 
tions of higher learn- 
ing. Foundation sup- 
port for development; 
2-year planning period 

? reduced formal design. 
Imphasin on engineering 
technician training. 
Passive administrative 
support. Introduction 
low key; few demands on 
system, minimum demands 
on teacher time. 



Innovation had roots 
in early attempts of 
industrial arts staff 
to improve v ^air cur- 
riculum. Program de- 
veloped by interaction 
with extremely support- 
ive De Anza principal 
and educators in other 
systems. Initial rejec- 
tion by school district 
and institutions of 
higher learning. Foun- 
dation support for de- 
velopment; 2-year plan- 
ning period produced 
formal design. Stu- 
dents selected by 
teachers only. Empha- 
sis on engineering 
technician training. 
Introduced with atten- 
tion, high adminis- 
trative involvement. 



Early attempt by prin- 
cipal to interest facul- 
ty failed; district di- 
rective installed pro- 
gram. Resistance: need 

questioned; felt ade- 
quate vocational offer- 
ings existed; preferred 
waiting until program's 
worth proved. Teachers 
selected by principal; 
little enthusiasm. Un- 
familiar with program 
goals and philosophy. 
Brief visits to other 
systems, no time for 

P lanning or training. 

assive administrative 
support; treated as any 
otner existing program 
without special atten- 
tion or teacher 
rewards. 



High College Prep en- 
rollment; academic d rep- 
aration stressed. Early 
interest in progrp by 
some staff; district 
directive installed 
program before ideas 
developed. Resi stance: 
centered on question of 
rogram adaptability to 
ignly academic milieu. 
Some staff felt needed. 
Three volunteer teach- 
ers, no time for plan- 
ning or training. Stu- 
dents selected by 
counselors only, un- 
familiar with criteria 
and philqsophy. Pas- 
sive administrative 
support; no attempt to 
counteract status prob- 
lem, no special atten- 
tion. 



Recently opened school, 
no established tradi- ex 

tion; vocationally ori- Co 

ented administration bu 

committed to curriculum fo 

reform; stimulated dis- ch 

satisfaction and desire co 

for change. PTA com- of 

mittee, teachers, admin- pL 

istrators investigated Vo 

Richmond Plan; made ad 

visits to ongoing pro- af 

f rams. Speakers stimu- in 

ated faculty interest. pi 

Volunteer teachers at- Te 

tended Ford Foundation si 

workshop, designed cur- an 

riculum. High expecta- vi 

tions; philosophy of no on 

student failure. Empha- ci 

sis on engineering tech- su 

nician training. Highly to 

supportive administra- 
tor. 



Early problem*: in- 

terrelating subject 
matter. 



Operation: 1966-67 

Objective changed to 
provide basic educa- 
tion, emphasis on 
communication. 

Student selection 
continued as joint 
teacher-counselor ef- 
fort, no chronic be- 
havior problems admit- 
ted. Classes marked by 
camaraderie among stu- 
dents; high student- 
teacher rapport. Ex- 
perienced, nighly com- 
patible teachers, met 
weekly in scheduled 
common conference 
period. Team selected 
teacher repl acemcnts. 
Interrel at ion ship im- 
portant, but not 100% 
correlation. Students 
given voice in program 
pi anning. Admin l stra- 
tive support ideal. 

Major probl ems: ad- 
justing to move to 
new school. 



Early problems: some 

general staff resent- 
men t . 



O peration: 1966-67 

Objective changed to 
basic education, empha- 
sis on Tech Lab project 
work. 

Student selection 
mainly effected by 
teachers, some counse- 
lor assistance; no 
chronic behavior prob- 
lems admitted. Cama- 
raderie among students; 
hi gh studen t- 1 each er 
rapport. Experi enced, 
hignly compatible 
teachers, met average 
every 10 days, no com- 
mon period scheduled. 
Stress on importance of 
interrelated subj ect 
matter. Passive admin- 
istration support. 



Mai or problems: 1 a ck 
of scheduled team meet- 
ing time; adjusting to 
difference in adminis- 
trative approach. 




O 

ERIC 



Early p robl ems: stu- 
dentsel ection, group 
behavior , in ter relat- 
ing subject matter, 
lack of scheduled team 
meeting time. 



O peration:, 1966-67 

Objective changed to 
provide basic educa- 
tion, emphasis on Math 
and Sci ence. 

Student selection 
continued by counselor 
only. Some unity 
among seniors; little 
esprit among juniors. 
Teacher belief in pro- 
gram's worth but little 
team cohesion. No com- 
mon conference or lunch 
hour scheduled; team 
met only in brief, in- 
formal conversations. 
Minimal subject matter 
correlation; slowed- 
down pace of instruc- 
tion stressed. Pas- 
sive administrative 
support. 



Major probl ems: stu- 
dent sel ection — cri- 
teria and objectives 
still unelanfied; 
group behavior; inter- 
rel ating subject mat- 
ter; lack of scheduled 
team meeting time. 



Early p roblems : sta- 
tus; student selection — 
program rejected by 
students and parents as 
second rate; inter- 
relating subject mat- 
ter; lack of scheduled 
team meeting time; no 
concensus on philoso- 
phy. 

O peration: 1966-67 

Objective changed to 
basic education. 

Student selection 
continued by counselor 
only. Classes marked 
by low esprit; students 
felt deprived; program 
had not lived up to 
exp ect a tions. Teach- 
ing team divided on 
philosophy and belief 
in program worth. No 
team meetings; little 
in formal communica- 
tion; no subject mat- 
ter correlation. Pas- 
sive administrative 
support. 



Re s ul t: Program 

terminTHTed jn 1967. 



Early problems : stu- 
dents unpreparecTfor of 

planned curriculum; di f- go 
ficulties in adhering un 
to philosophy of no stu- m t 
dent failure, inter- it 

relating subject matter, ml 



O peration: 1966-67 

Objective changed to 
providing industrial 
technician preparation. 
Student selectipn con- 
tinued to be mainly ef- 
fected by counselor. 
Team divided on philos- 
ophies of student vs. 
teacher failure, group 
discipline, importance 
of interrelationship, 
course content, need 
for team meetings. High 
degree of administra- 
tive support. 



Major prob lems: lack 
oi scheduTeB team meet- 
ing time; division of 
team philosophy. 
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OF PROFILES 

ind Operation of the Ten RP Programs 



CUBBERLEY 
Pre-Techni cal 

School Population: 

1, 200 

Community: Suburban; 

medium SES 



PALO ALTO 
GREAT 

School Population: 
1,450 

Communi ty : Suburban; 

high SES 



SAN LORENZO VALLEY 
Pr e-Technieal 

School Population: 

632 

Community: Rural- 

resort; medium SES 



SAN LORENZO VALLEY 
MDSE 

School Population: 

632 

Community: Rural- 

resort; medium SES 



Watsonville 

hope 

School Population: 

3, 200 

Community: Rural - 

agricultural; low SES 

£r i|dn ^ a^ j. Operation: 

Outgrowth of county 
drive to improve voca- 
tional education of- 
ferings; counselor 
originated, attended 
workshops with volun- 
teer team. Students 
selected by counselor 
and teachers. One-year 
planning period. No 
scheduled team meet- 
ings, no interrelated 
projects. Team felt 
administrative sup- 
port lacking. 



Ori g in: 1963 



L, 



$ 



Educational climate of 
exp erimentation . High 
College Prep enrollment, 
but history of concern 
for academic undera- 
chievers. Early teacher 
committee studied needs 
of such students, 
lanned team instruction, 
olunteer teachers 
adopted Richmond Plan 
after interaction with 
innovators. One-year 
planning time produced 
TechPrep program; as- 
sistance from industry 
and junior college ad- 
visory group. Emphasi s 
on engineering techni- 
cian training. Highly 
supportive aaministrar 
tor. 



Origin and Operation: 

"~ l966-67 

High College Prep 
en ro 1 lm en t ; a ca demi c 
p reparation stressed; 
attempts made to serve 
needs of less capable 
students. Some early 
staff familiarity with 
Richmond programs. 
Graduate student re- 
sponsible for develop- 
ment of GREAT. Indus- 
trial Advisory Com- 
mittee assisted in 
planning. Team meet- 
ings scheduled as 
needed. Little teach- 
er-counselor cohesion; 
students selected by 
counselor only. Ad- 
ministrator support- 
i ve. 



Origin and Operation: 

Outgrowth of county 
drive to upgrade voca- 
tional education offer- 
ings. Volunteer teach- 
ers; visits to other 
programs, industry. 
Counselor attended work- 
shop. Students selected 
by counselor and 
teachers. Initial status 
problem, class raised 
image. Strong team lead- 
ership. Daily team 
meetings; county fund- 
ing. Students given 
large voice in planning; 
systematic teacher- 
student program evalua- 
tion. Innovative admin- 
istrator. 



_Orig jn_ a nd Operation: 

Climate of change 
created by Pre-Tech pro- 
gram led to introduc- 
tion. Volunteer teach- 
ers. Counselor attended 
workshop with team. 
Students selected by 
counselor and teachers. 
Team meetings scheduled 
daily; county funding. 
Creative classroom tech- 
niques; projects in- 
volving community. In- 
novative administrator. 



Early problems: lack 
of concensus on program 
- goals and philosophi es; 

uniformity in team 
* meeting discussions; 

interrelating subject 
\ matter. 



O peration: 1966-67 

Objective changed to 
providing success- 
oriented basic educa- 
tion. 

Student selection 
continued by teachers 
and counselors; senior 
students also partici- 
pated. No regularly 
scheduled team meet- 
ing time; held as 
needed. 

Industry and junior 
college involvement 
with program. Admin- 
istrator supportive. 



Major p r o b 1 em s : lack 
nf sch eduled team meet- 
ing time. 



Major p roblems : sta- 
tus; student seTec- 
tion. 



.Bg- SU 1 1 : Program 

terminated in 1968. 



M_ajor problems: ini- 

tial status; group be- 
havior. 



Major problems: inter- 
reT a ting subject matter. 



Major problems: 
interrelating” subj ect 
matter; lack of sched- 
uled team meetings; 
student selection. 
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comparative analysis 



Introduction 

The preceding section has emphasized the unique aspects of the 
Richmond Plan within schools. Considerable attention was paid to proc- 
esses of change and to the critical factors associated with that change. 
Above all , the attempt was made to recount the full story of change as 
it happened within a given school , from the earliest beginnings to the 
current period. 

From these analyses, it is apparent that each school has adapted 
the RP according to its own needs and resources. In a sense, 10 different 
innovations were being evaluated. But in another sense, it is clear that 
all 10 programs struggled with the same basic problem — the unmet needs 
of the average student. All schools had the same general objectives of 
helping him by renewing his interest in learning end in school. And all 
schools employed, or attempted to employ, more or less similar methods 
in realizing these objectives. 

Given these similarities among schools, and in light of the large 
variation among the 10 programs, it becomes useful to view the data in a 
comparative perspective, so that differences and similarities can be 
identified and, hopefully, explained. This section, devoted to compara- 
tive analysis, is organized into three major parts, as indicated in the 
following outline 1 . 

A. Effects of the RP programs 

1. Reactions of RP students to their programs 

a. Current students 

b. Alumni and their parents 

2. Comparison of RP and CG students 

a. Changes in program goals 

b. Personal changes 

c. Students' feeling about having a say in their education 

d. Educational aspirations of students 

e. Changes in grade point average and attendance 

3. RP teachers' comments on student benefits 
Observations of Research Staff 




4. 



5. Effects on other programs 



a. General faculty reactions 

b. Actual introduction of other RP-type programs 

B. Awareness of and attitudes toward RP programs 

1. Reactions of the general student body 

2. Reactions of the non-RP teachers 

C. Costs associated with the RP programs. 

Effects of the RP Program 



The information developed concerning the effectiveness of the RP 
programs is divided into two broad categories: ( l) reactions of RP 

students, botn current and alumni (e.g., satisfaction with the program) 
and (2) comparison of RP and CG students (e.g., differential personal 
changes due to programs) . 

Reactions of RP Students— Current Students 



Four indicators concerning the personal views of the RP students 
about their program will be considered first. The indicators and the 
questionnaire items used to derive them are: 

• Personal benefits ("Has the program done anything for 

you personally?" The percent checking "yes" is tabulated) 

9 Satisfactions ("Thinking back again to all of your experi- 
ences in the program, how do you feel about it? M The 

percent checking "very" or "fairly" satisfied is tabulated) 

Would repeat program ("if you had it to do over again, 
would you take the program?" The percent checking "yes" 

is tabulated) 

• Good things in program ("Are there any really good things in 

your program compared to the program you were in as a 

sophomore?" The percent checking "yes" is tabulated) 

These questions have been combined into an index as shown in Table 10. 
(The index is the mean percent on all four questions.) ( See Appendix B, 
Table B-2, for detailed tabulations for these four questions.) 

Two features of these data deserve special attentior First, the 
variability across schools is very large, more so than the SRI investi- 
gators would have expected from personal and intuitive judgments of the 
effectiveness of the programs in the various schools. But, no matter how 
striking the variability within a school, there is remarkable consistency 
in the rankings. Certain clusters of schools are readily identifiable as 
falling in the high, middle, and low ranges in all four variables. 
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Table 10 



PERSONAL VIEWS OF HP STUDENTS ABOUT THEIR PROGRAMS, 



BY LEVEL OF 


ACCEPTANCE 




Juniors 




Seniors 


School 


Percent 


School Percent 



High* 


De Anza 


83 % 


Harry Ells 


91 % 




San Lorenzo PreTech 


83 


Richmond 


90 




Harry Ells 


80 


De Anza 


83 




Palo Alto 


80 






Medium* 


Watsonville 


73 


Pacific 


75 




San Lorenzo MDSE 


72 


Cubberley 


71 




Cubberley 


70 








Pacific 


64 






Low* 


El Cerrito 


36 


El Cerrito 


21 


- 


Richmond 


35 






* Schools 


with 80 percent or above 


are 


’’high,” 50-79 percent are 


’’medium, 


” and 49 percent or below are 


"low." 





For schools with both junior and senior classes (right hand column), 
there is complete consistency among those in the high, medium, and low 
categories with the exception of Richmond, where the junior class ranks 
lowest ani senior class very near the top. With this exception, the 
effectiver ess of the several schools as measured by these four variables 
is fairly Apparent. El Cerrito is clearly and consistently at the lower 
end of the scale in all measures. At the other extreme, De Anza, Ells, 
Palo Alto, and San Lorenzo Valley PreTech are consistently at the high 
end of the scale. However, for the schools in the middle range the case 
is not so clear. Since the number of cases is so small, a few students 
added to either the positive or negative side could switch the cluster 
into which a school would fall. Viewed differently, the schools in the 
middle range cluster have only 25 to 35 percent of their students who 
register negative reactions on the four variables. 

Two of the questions in the personal views index had open-end ^ 
followups, namely, ’’Has the program done anything for you personally? 
and ’’Are there any really good things in your program...?” The personal 
benefits were divided into present and future. For the present benefits, 
the most frequently mentioned aspect of the RP programs was increased 
academic ability (about 20 percent). Around 10 percent of the students 
mentioned each of the following factors: ( l) improved technical skills, 
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(2) improved interest in school, and (3) improved social relations or 
social skills. Future benefits clustered around preparation for a voca- 
tion and preparation for additional schooling, each around 20 percent. 
Vague references to preparation for the future were mentioned by about 
15 percent . 

Those saying there were good things in the RP programs most often 
mentioned some aspect of the program itself, such as course content and 
class organization (over 35 percent). Improved teacher behavior 
(22 percent) and interrelated courses ( 14 percent) were the only ad- 
ditional aspects frequently mentioned. (See Appendix B, Table B-3, for 
detailed tabulations.) 

A question similar to those in the personal views index is, ”Do your 
RP teachers do things differently?” The percent of the RP students 
answering ”yes” to this question are shown in Table 11. These schools 
are grouped by the same procedures used for the personal views index. 



Table 11 

REACTIONS OF RP STUDENTS TO THEIR TEACHERS, 
BY LEVEL OF ACCEPTANCE 



Juniors 

School 



High De Anza 

San Lorenzo PreTech 

San Lorenzo MDSE 

Palo Alto 

Medium Watsonville 

Harry Ells 
Cubberley 
Pacific 

Low El Cerrito 

Richmond 



Seniors 



Percent 


School 


Percent 


88$ 


Harry Ells 


88$ 


88 


Ri chmond 


84 


88 


De Anza 


84 


86 






74 


Cubberley 


73 


67 


Pacific 


58 


56 


El Cerrito 


54 


52 






43 






36 







The clusters are the same as for the personal views index except that, 
in the case of the seniors, El Cerrito joins the middle cluster. For 
the juniors, San Lorenzo MDSE moves to the high cluster, replacing Ells, 
which moved to the middle. 

The elements of teacher behavior regarded by the students as differ- 
ent are shown in Table 12. 
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Table 12 



PERCEPTION OF TEACHER DIFFERENCES BY RP STUDENTS 



Juniors Seniors 







No. Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Teachers work more closely together 


37 


27$ 


33 


40$ 


Teachers organize classes better 




9 


7 


6 


7 


Teachers explain things better 
Teachers are more interested in 




19 


14 


10 


12 


students 




46 


34 


19 


23 


Don’t know, no answer 




3 


2 


5 


6 


Miscellaneous 




22 


16 


10 


12 


For both juniors and seniors, 


the 


prominent 


teacher 


changes were 


concerned with teachers being more 


interested in 


students 


and 


working 



more closely together. Other frequently mentioned factors include better 
explanations by teachers and better organization of class activities. 
Analysis of these perceptions by schools is not attempted, due to the 
small number of cases, but school data do not vary widely from the 
aggregated data (see Appendix B, Table B-4, for detailed tabulations). 

Reactions of RP Students — Alumni and Their Parents 



The design of this evaluation, as noted elsewhere, placed major 
reliance on intensive study of i!P programs in actual operation. How- 
ever, surveys were made of alumni of the programs, their parents, and 
comparison groups of students and parents. For alumni students, the 
following areas were investigated: 

• Post-high school activities in school or employment 

• Usefulness of high school as preparation for additional 
schooling or employment 

• Future education and career plans 

For parents, the queries were concerned exclusively with estimates 
of the general usefulness of high school for their children’s post-high 
school activities. 

Post -High School Activities— College. As shown in Table 13, there 
were more RP (92 percent) than Comparison Group (CG) students (85 percent) 
who had some kind of additional education after high school. This dif- 
ference held for all schools. 

The majority (about 85 percent of both RP and CG students who had 
additional education) had received it at a junior or community college. 
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About 15 percent went to a four-vear college and 10 percent to other 
schools (e.g., business, trade). There was relatively little variation 
from this pattern among schools. 



The length of time spent by both groups in a two- or four-year 
school is shown in Table 14. For all schools and classes together, there 
was little difference between the two groups. CG students reported a 
somewhat longer tenure in two- and four-year colleges. No comparison 
of schools was made, however, because of the small number of cases. 



Table 14 

LENGTH OF TIME IN RESIDENCE IN TWO- OR FOUR -YEAR COLLEGES 
FOR RP AND CG ALUMNI, FOR ALL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 



Length of Time 




RP 




CG 


( semesters) 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


2 or less 


31 


31$ 


50 


31$ 


3-4 


60 


59 


70 


44 


more than 4 


11 


11 


39 


26 


Total 


102 


101$ 


159 


101$ 



Since the first RP classes graduated in June 1964, up to the time 
of this survey (spring 1968), none of the alumni had been in school long 
enough to earn a four-year degree. However, 10 percent of the CG and 
6 percent of RP students reportedly had earned an Associate in Arts or 
Science degree. 

With the RP emphasis on technology and engineering (recall that all 
schools with alumni had a PreTech program), it would be expected that 
more RP than CG students would have a technically oriented major field 
of study (see Table 15). For all schools and classes 35 percent of RP 
versus 16 percent of the CG students were majoring in engineering. This 
was the case for all but one school 'analysis by class was not possible 
because of small numbers of students). There were no other major dif- 
ferences in fields of study. 
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Table 15 

MAJOR FIELD OF STUDY OF RP AND CG ALUMNI ATTENDING TWO- OR 
FOUR -YEAR COLLEGES, FOR ALL SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 



RP 



CG 



Main Field 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Business 


9 


9$ 


23 


14$ 


Art 


2 


2 


3 


2 


Physical Sciences 


8 


8 


16 


10 


Social Sciences 


7 


7 


10 


6 


Liberal Arts 


7 


7 


19 


12 


Engineering 


36 


35 


26 


16 

o 


Communications 


1 


1 


3 


A 

A 


Professions 


2 


2 


6 


4 


Education 


6 


6 


25 


16 


All other 


15 


15 


14 


9 


No answer 


9 


9 


14 


9 


Total 


102 


100$ 


159 


100$ 



Usefulness of High School as Preparation f or College . Table 16 
summarized the data for all schools and classed concerning the useful- 
ness of high school in college work. As can be seen in this table, 
virtually no difference existed between the RP (81 percent) and 
students (78 percent). In four schools, the RP alumni rated high school 
as more useful than the CG group; however, in the remaining two schools 
the difference was reversed. 



Table 16 

RP AND CG ALUMNI VIEWS ON THE USEFULNESS OF HIGHSCHOOL 
AS PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE, FOR ALL YEARS, BY CHOOL 



Useful 






School 


No. 




No. 


All schools 


88 


81$ 


135 


Harry Ells 


32 


86 


29 


De Anza 


23 


96 


28 


Richmond 


4 


100 


25 


El Cerrito 


8 


80 


21 


Pacific 


16 


70 


20 


Cubberley 


5 


50 


12 



> 7 ° 



Not Useful Plus 
Don’t Know and 
No Answer 



Total 



CG 



No. 


J L 


No. 


XL 


No. 


3_ 


No. 


XL. 


20 


19$ 


38 


22$ 


108 


100$ 


173 


100$ 


5 


13 


12 


29 


37 


99 


41 


100 


1 


4 


3 


10 


24 


100 


31 


100 






4 


14 


4 


100 


29 


100 


2 


20 


4 


16 


10 


100 


25 


100 


7 


30 


10 


33 


23 


100 


30 


100 


5 


50 


5 


29 


10 


100 


17 


100 



Includes "extremely," "very," and "somewhat useful 
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The reasons alumni give for considering high school useful in fur- 
ther schooling center primarily around the value of specific courses as 
preparation for college. Fifty-seven percent of the RP versus 45 percent 
of the CG alumni cited this as a reason (see Table 17). Nineteen percent 
of the RP mentioned the total RP program as opposed to 7 percent of the CG 
who mentioned College Prep. 



Table 17 

REASONS GIVEN BY RP AND CG ALUMNI FOR THE USEFULNESS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL IN FURTHER SCHOOLING 



Useful Aspects of High School RP CG 

Provided general background 
(e.g., good foundation, 

general education) 21$ 40$ 

Enrollment in specific high 
school program (e.g., 

(Richmond Plan, College Prep) 19 7 

Specific courses 

(e.g., English, Math, Science) 57 45 

Other 3 8 

Total 100 $ 100$ 



Note: Only four schools are represented in this 

table: Cubberley, De Anza, El Cerrito, 

and Richmond. 

There were not enough respondents who said high school was not 
useful (10 RP and 25 CG) to warrant tabulation. 

Post-High School Activities — Employment . A large majority of 
alumni reported they had held full-time jobs since leaving high school 
(see Table 18). For RP students, the variation was between 100 percent 
(Cubberley) and 50 percent (El Cerrito). However, the other schools 
clustered in a narrower range, roughly between 65 and 75 percent. 
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Table 18 



RP AND CG ALUMNI HOLDING A FULL-TIME JOB 
SINCE LEAVING HIGH SCHOOL, BY SCHOOL 



Have Held Have Not Held 

Full-Time Job Full-Time Job 



School 




RP 


CG 


RP 


CG 


No. 


. JL 


No. 


JL 


No. 


i 


No. 


JL 


All schools 


81 


6 9$ 


150 




37 


“ 1 
^ 1 


53 


26$ 


Harry Ells 


25 


64 


35 


76 


7 


22 


14 


36 


De Anza 


18 


72 


28 


74 


7 


28 


10 


26 


Ri chmond 


3 


75 


25 


78 


1 


25 


7 


27 


El Cerrito 


5 


50 


19 


73 


5 


50 


7 


27 


Pacific 


20 


67 


30 


70 


10 


33 


13 


30 


Cubberley 


10 


100 


13 


72 


— 




5 


28 



The types of full-time jobs held by both RP and CG alumni are 
remarkably similar. Table 19 shows that only in the cases of 
"official," "proprietor," and "laborer" were there noteworthy differences- 
mord CG alumni reported holding these jobs. 



"manager, " 



Table 19 

TYPE OF JOB HELD BY RP AND CG ALUMNI, 
FOR ALL CLASSES AND SCHOOLS 



RP CG 



Type of Job 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Professional, technical 


4 


5$ 


7 


5$ 


Manager, official, proprietor 


1 


1 


9 


6 


Clerical 


19 


23 


25 


17 


Sales worker 


7 


9 


15 


10 


Craftsman, foreman 


13 


16 


21 


14 


Operative 


26 


32 


47 


31 


Service worker 


5 


6 


8 


5 


Laborer 


5 


6 


18 


12 


No answer 


JL 


1 






Total 


81 


99$ 


150 


100$ 


Table 20 indicates the number 


of months alumni 


held 


full-time 



About half of both the RP and CG students reported they held full-time 
jobs for over a year. This pattern would probably vary by year of 
graduation, but the number of cases was too small for analysis by year. 
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Table 20 



RP AND CG ALUMNI TENURE IN FULL-TIME JOBS 

FOR ALL SCHOOLS 



Length of Time 




RP 




CG 


Employed (mo) 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


6 or less 


20 


24$ 


43 


00 

<N 


7-12 


19 


23 


29 


20 


13 or more 


42 


52 


76 


50 


No answer 




____ 


2 


1 


Total 


81 


99$ 


150 


99$ 



In regard to the usefulness of high school as preparation for a 
job, there was a more sizable difference in opinion between the RP and 
CG students. As Table 21 indicates, 65 percent of the RP students versus 
51 percent of the CG students rated the program as useful in preparing 
for employment. In four of the six schools, more RP alumni reported 
high school was useful than did the CG alumni. This was most pronounced 
at Ells and El Cerrito high schools. 



Table 21 

RP AND CG ALUMNI VIEWS ON THE USEFULNESS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
AS PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT, FOR ALL YEARS, BY SCHOOL 

Not Useful plus 
Don’t Know and 



Useful’* 5 ' No Answer Total 



RP 


CG 


RP 


CG 


RP 


CG 



School 


No. 


A 


No. 


__$_ 


No. 


A 


No. 


A 


No. 


$ 


No. 


* 


All schools 


53 


65$ 


77 


51$ 


28 


34$ 


73 


49$ 


81 


99$ 


150 


100$ 


Harry Ells 


20 


80 


16 


46 


5 


20 


19 


55 


25 


100 


35 


101 


De Anza 


12 


67 


16 


57 


6 


33 


12 


43 


18 


100 


28 


100 


Richmond 


1 


33 


14 


56 


2 


67 


11 


44 


3 


100 


25 


100 


El Cerrito 


4 


80 


12 


63 


1 


20 


7 


37 


5 


100 


19 


100 


Pacific 


11 


55 


10 


33 


9 


45 


20 


67 


20 


100 


30 


100 


Cubberley 


5 


50 


9 


69 


5 


50 


4 


31 


10 


100 


13 


100 


* Includes 


M extremely 


If If 
9 


very,” 


and 


M some what” 


useful . 









As shown in Table 22, over 60 percent of RP alumni, as compared 
with 24 percent of OG students, thought the most useful aspect of high 
school in preparing for employment was the technical background it 

provided . 



Table 22 

REASONS GIVEN BY RP AND CG ALUMNI FOR THE USEFULNESS 
OF HIGH SCHOOL AS PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 



Technical background, courses 
Basic education essential 
Developed ability to meet people 
All other comments 
Don’t know, no answer 

Total 



RP 


CG 


62$ 


24$ 


19 


24 


10 


22 


10 


30 


101$ 


100$ 



Lack of any relation of high school to the type of work actually 
performed was the only reason given for high school lacking as a prep 
aration for employment, as shown in Table 23. 



Table 23 

REASONS GIVEN BY RP AND CG ALUMNI FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
NOT BEING USEFUL AS PREPARATION FOR EMPLOYMENT 





RP 


CG 


No relation to type of work 


87$ 


74$ 


All other comments 


8 


22 


Don’t know, no answer 


5 


4 


Total 


100$ 


100$ 



* Note : Only four schools are represented in this 

table: Cubberley, De Anza, El Cerrito, 

and Richmond. 
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Future Education or Career Plans . M How far do you expect to go in 
school? 11 This query was made of all alumni, with the results shown in 
Table 24. 



Table 24 

FUTURE EDUCATION PLANS OF RP AND CG ALUMNI, FOR ALL SCHOOLS 



RP CG 



Education Plans 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Business, technical, or vocational 
school 


9 


8$ 


15 


7$ 


Junior college degree 


22 


19 


16 


8 


Four-year college degree 


48 


41 


71 


35 


Graduate degree 


23 


19 


59 


29 


Other schooling 


4 


3 


15 


7 


No other schooling 


3 


3 


17 


8 


Don't know, no answer 


9 


8 


10 


5 


Total 


118 


100$ 


203 


100$ 



More RP than CG alumni ( 19 versus 8 percent) said they expect to 
get a junior college degree. However, more CG than RP alumni (29 versus 
19 percent) aspired to graduate degree. 

As indicated in Table 25, a close correspondence existed between 
the career plans of RP and CG alumni when asked "What type of work do 
you think you will be doing 10 to 15 years from now?" 



Table 25 

FUTURE CAREER PLANS OF RP AND CG ALUMNI 



No. 



Professional 26 
Manager, official 10 
Clerical 1 
Sales 2 
Craftsman, foreman 3 
Operative -- 
Service — 
Don ' t know, no answer 7 

Total 49 



RP CG 

Percent 



54 $ 
14 
1 
4 
8 
1 
4 
14 



100 $ 



Percent No. 



53$ 61 

20 16 

2 1 

4 5 

6 9 

1 
5 

14 16 



99$ 114 
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In no occupational category was there more than a 4 percent differ- 
ence between RP and CG alumni. Both groups seemed somewhat less than 
realistic, with over 50 percent aiming for professional careers. 

Alumni and Current ^ Parents* Views on the Usefulnes s of High School 

Parents attributed a high degree of utility to high school, as shown 
in Table 26. With only five exceptions, three-fourths or more of the 
parents, both RP and CG, felt it was useful. Generally, the differences 
between RP and CG parents were small. The exceptions were at San Lorenzo 
Valley (both alumni and current parents) and Harry Ells (current parents 
only), where RP parent ratings were markedly higher than for CG parents. 

RP alumni parents rated high school utility higher than CG alumni 
parents; only at Cubberley was this not the case. For current parents, 
however, there were four schools in which RP parents rated utility 
higher and four in which CG parents rated utility higher. 

For all schools and all years there was a fair degree of similarity 
between the reasons given by parents of RP and CG students for high 
school being useful or not (see Table 27). The major consistent differ- 
ence between the groups was that ’’the high school experience created 
interest in and motivation for learning and study”; 16 to 20 percent of 
RP versus 4 to 6 percent of the CG parents gave this reason. This was 
to be expected, given the fact that one of the major goals of the RP is 
to create this interest and motivation. 

By far the majority of the parents (over 40 percent) felt preparation 
for college was the main reason for the usefulness of high school. Prep- 
aration for employment and preparation for advancement in the military 
service were the only other prominent reasons cited for high school's 
usefulness . 

The major reason given for high school not being useful is that the 
students' program is disorganized or poorly coordinated (see Table 28). 
Another important reason is a negative attitude on the part of the student 
himself, which prevents him from profiting from high school. More CG than 
RP parents gave this as a reason. 



•ft 



’’Current” refers to parents of seniors in high school at the time the 
interview was made. 
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Table 26 

RP AND CG PARENTS’ VIEWS ON THE USEFULNESS OF HIGH SCHOOL, FOR ALL YEARS, BY SCHOOL 
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Table 27 



REASONS GIVEN BY RP AND CG PARENTS 
FOR FEELING HIGH SCHOOL IS USEFUL 



Preparation for employment 
Preparation for college 
Program created motivation 
for an interest in school 
All other comments 
Don’t know, no answer 

Total 



Alumni 


Parents 


Current 


Parents 


RP 


CG 


RP 


CG 


22$ 


20$ 


27$ 


21$ 


42 


44 


29 


47 


16 


6 


20 


4 


21 


27 


25 


27 




3 


2 


3 


101$ 


100$ 


103$ 


102$ 



Note: Only four schools are represented in this table: Cubberley, 

De Anza, El Cerrito, and Richmond. 



Table 28 

REASONS GIVEN BY RP AND CG PARENTS 
FOR FEELING HIGH SCHOOL IS NOT USEFUL 



Alumni Parents Current Parents 
RP CG RP CG 



Inadequate preparation for 
employment 

No college preparation 
Inadequate teachers 
Poorly organized, inadequate 
program 

Negative student attitudes 
(student is to blame) 

All other comments 
Don’t know, no answer 

Total 



CO 


10$ 


32$ 


14$ 


23 


13 


5 


3 


13 


16 


11 


11 


29 


24 


37 


27 


19 


28 


16 


22 


6 


7 


— 


24 


6 


1 




— 


99$ 


99$ 


101$ 


101$ 



Note: Only four schools are represented in this table: Cubberley, 

De Anza, El Cerrito, and Richmond. 
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Comparison of Changes in Current RP and CG Students 



Since this evaluation project began after the experimental programs 
had started in eight of the 10 schools, measurements on the students 
before entering the programs were not possible. An attempt was ma e 

overcometMsdifficult? by having the EP and . 

rtl100+1n1is as if thev were in the tenth grade. The replies to these ques 
tions were used as a point of reference for estimating ^a^e when^the^ 
identical set of questions was asked from the perspectiv 
is a junior or a senior.* The chart below illustrates the logxc of this 

model of change. 



Simulated Current Response 

Sophomore Response as Juniors or Seniors 



Richmond Plan students 






Comparison Group 
students 







The questions were intended to illuminate three major issues: 
goals included ; 

• How much relation did (does) your school work seem to have 
to your future? (a lot, some, very little, none) 

. How often did (do) your teachers try to relate your courses 
to each other? (all of the time, most 01 the time, some of 
the time, none of the time) 

. j received (receive) individual help, if I needed (need) it 
Lorn: (all of my teachers, most of my teachers, a few of 

my teachers, none of my teachers) 



* The two identical sets of questions were separated by a few 
questions in an attempt to give the respondents a chance to 
perspective after the first set had been answered. 



unrelated 

regain 



• I feel that most of my teachers were (are): (very interested 

in me, fairly interested in me, not interested in me, rather un- 
interested in me, didn’t care at all about me) 

The questions related to the issue of personal change due to the 
experimental programs include: 

• I spoke (speak) out in classes (very often, fairly often, 
a little, not at all) 

• How did (do) you feel about school? (very unhappy — I wanted 
to quit; somewhat unhappy — but I wanted to finish; didn't 
care — I was just drifting; enjoyed it a little; enjoyed it 
very much) 

• How much confidence did (do) you have in yourself? (a lot, 
some, very little, none) 

• How good a student did (do) you try to be? (top of my class, 
above the middle of my class, in the middle of my class, 
just good enough to get by) 

• I studied (study) (very hard, fairly hard, a little, not 
at all) 

In addition to the foregoing questionnaire items, statistics were 
obtained on grade point average and attendance for the sophomore and 
junior or senior year. 

For all of these items, the amount of change was computed from the 
difference between the replies (or statistics) on the first and second 
set of responses (or statistics). A change was movement from one check 
in the first set of questions to a different check in the second set." 35. 
All change was classified as either positive (in the direction expected 
as derived from the goals of the RP) or negative. In the following 
analysis, the percent of positive change is used as the basis for com- 
paring schools. The percents are computed on a base of only those who 
changed . 

Changes in Program Goals . Table 29 shows the results for the four 
questions relating to program goals combined as an index. (The data 
from which the indices were derived appear in Appendix B, Tables B-5 
and B-6.) By far the most interesting feature of these data is the 
generally high level of positive change for the RP program students — 
in only one school (the Richmond High juniors) does the amount of posi- 
tive change dip below 80 percent. 



* Any amount of movement was computed as change. 
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Table 29 



POSITIVE CHANGE OF RP AND CG STUDENTS ON VARIABLES 
RELATED TO RP GOALS, BY SCHOOL 



Juniors Seniors 



School 


RP 


CG 


RP 


CG 


Harry Ells 


91$ 


56$ 


95$ 


81$ 


De Anza 


99 


65 


85 


73 


Ri chmond 


75 


62 


81 


86 


El Cerrito 


100 


71 


91 


35 


Pacific 


82 


80 


89 


46 


Cubberley 


86 


90 


97 


68 


Palo Alto 


96 


61 






San Lorenzo Valley PreTech 


97 


60 






San Lorenzo Valley MDSE* 


93 








Watsonville'* 


96 








All schools 


92 


68 


90 


70 



* No comparison group data. 

The differences between RP and CG students show a consistently 
higher amount of positive gain for the RP programs. The only two ex- 
ceptions are the Cubberley juniors and the Richmond seniors. 

However, the generally high level of positive change for CG students 
is noteworthy— the average positive change for all schools is nearly 
70 percent, contrasting with an all-school average of about 90 percent 
for the experimental programs. 

The difference might be due to the effect of the RP programs. 
However, if these measures were th.it sensitive, one would also expect 
to find wide variation among schools in terms of "how well they are 
working" or how closely they conform to RP principles. No such con- 
sistency is observed. In fact, some of the programs known to be grossly 
deficient in conforming to RP principles are high on positive change. 



* A possible alternative explanation lies in the fact that RP students 
are treated as experimental students in several ways (e.g., voluntary 
participation, uniquely selected, together as a group for most of the 
day, and special names for courses) . Additionally, each question in 
this index embodies a part of the doctrine of the RP. This doctrine 
is typically presented to student candidates and their parents and 
is reinforced frequently in the course of the programs. There could 
be, therefore, a tendency for students to think they are getting what 
they have been told they will get. 



ERIC 
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Personal Changes. The changes in RP and CG students on an index 
composed of five questions concerning personal qualities that should 
change positively with exposure to the RP are presented in Table 30. 

For the RP students there is a generally high level of positive change. 
For juniors in all schools, the average positive change is 81 percent 
for the RP and 62 percent for the CG — only at Richmond is the change 
higher for the CG. For the seniors the level of positive change and 
differences between RP and CG students drops markedly. For all schools 
the average change for the RP is 68 percent and for the CG 66 percent. 

In three of the schools the RP students show more positive change than 
the CG and in the other three schools the pattern is reversed. (The data 
from which the index is derived are in Appendix B, Tables B-7 and B-8.) 



Table 30 

POSITIVE CHANGE OF RP AND CG STUDENTS ON VARIABLES 
RELATED TO PERSONAL CHANGE EXPECTED AS A RESULT 
OF THE RP PROGRAMS, BY SCHOOL 



Juniors Seniors 



School 



Harry Ells 
De Anza 
Richmond 
El Cerrito 
Pacific 
Cubberley 
Palo Alto 

San Lorenzo Valley PreTech 
San Lorenzo Valley MDSE^ 
Wat sonville’ 5 *’ 

All schools 



RP 


CG 


RP 


CG 


81$ 


73$ 


69$ 


59$ 


91 


66 


73 


59 


66 


68 


74 


80 


78 


65 


48 


58 


76 


60 


62 


57 


80 


73 


84 


87 


88 


57 






85 


39 






88 








82 








81 


62 


68 


66 



* No comparison group data. 



Students’ Feeling about Having a Say in Their Education . The percent 
of RP and CG students who felt they had influence in determining their 
education is presented in Table 31. The.e data viewed in their broadest 
context reveal that there is essentially no difference between the RP 
and CG students, as the totals for all schools indicate (for the juniors, 
58 percent RP and 55 percent CG; for the seniors, 60 percent RP and 
51 percent CG) . Almost all RP seniors rank higher than CG; in only one 
school, Richmond High, is this trend reversed. 

Of those students feeling they had a say about their high school, 
a question was asked concerning what it was they had a say about. Only 
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Table 31 



STUDENTS FEELING THEY HAD A SAY ABOUT THEIR EDUCATION 



RP CG 



Junior 


Senior 


Junior 


Senior 



School 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


No. 


Percent 


Ells 


10 


42$ 


19 


76$ 


9 


45$ 


18 


55$ 


De Anza 


13 


52 


15 


60 


28 


53 


21 


45 


Richmond 


7 


26 


5 


31 


24 


50 


22 


63 


El Cerrito 


6 


43 


7 


54 


21 


68 


21 


49 


Pacific 


10 


44 


10 


53 


19 


51 


14 


42 


Cubberley 


10 


67 


10 


83 


11 


69 


5 


56 


Palo Alto 


12 


86 






12 


52 






San Lorenzo Valley PreTech 


12 


75 






10 


56 






San Lorenzo Valley MDSE* **’ 


16 


94 














Watsonville^ 


20 


74 














All schools 


116 


58 


66 


60 


134 


55 


101 


51 



* No comparison group data. 



two factors came up with significant frequency (see Table 32). These 
data show that more CG than RP students said they had a choice in class 
selection and content, consistently true for all schools. More RP than 
CG students felt they had a say about teacher-student relationships; 
this is consistent for all schools with the exception of Cubberley, where 
it is not mentioned at all. The remaining comments are not mentioned 
with enough frequency to tabulate. 

Educational Aspir ations of Students . Table 33 shows the^ estimates 
by RP and CG students concerning how far they plan to go in school. The 
educational aspirations of the majority of the students range upward 
through the four-year college. There is a tendency for more RP than CG 
students to estimate they will obtain a junior college education. The 
differences between the two groups in this respect are slight; however, 
there is a tendency for more CG than RP students to say they will complete 
graduate school. This is true for all schools except De Anza, where the 

estimates are equal. 



* This is to be expected since CG-Students have more classes to have a 
say about— the RP student has most, if not all, of his courses selected 

when he enters the experimental program. 
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FACTORS ABOUT WHICH STUDENTS HAD A SAY 
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Change in Grade Point Average and Attendance . Table 34 shows the 
amount of positive change of grade point average. For all schools the 
RP students show a larger gain than the CG, both for juniors (RP 81 
percent and CG 58 percent) and seniors (RP 81 percent and CG 69 percent). 
This pattern is found in all schools except the juniors at Palo Alto and 
seniors at El Cerrito and Ells. The generally high level of positive 
change for the RP students is noteworthy — in no school did the level of 
positive change go below 50 percent, and in four cases 100 percent of 
the students had positive change on grades. 



Changes in attendance are smaller than changes in grades, as indi- 
cated in Table 35. The all-school average shows positive changes of 
57 and 43 percent for RP juniors and seniors, compared with 48 and 32 
percent for CG juniors and seniors. While the RP students show a higher 
positive change overall, there are several cases (De Anza, Pacific, and 
Cubberley juniors; and Ells and Pacific seniors) where the pattern is 
reversed ( see Appendix B, Tables B— 9 and B— 10, for detailed data on changes 
in grade point average and attendance) . 



Table 34 

POSITIVE CHANGES IN GRADE POINT AVERAGE FROM THE SOPHOMORE 
TO THE JUNIOR OR SENIOR YEARS, BY SCHOOL 



Juniors Seniors 





RP 


CG 


RP 


CG 


School 


T 


X 


T 


H 


Harry Ells 


67 % 


64 % 


71 % 


71 % 


De Anza 


89 


56 


87 


66 


Ri chmond 


50 


62 


75 


59 


El Cerrito 


100 


58 


50 


71 


Pacific 


75 


45 


100 


69 


Cubberley 


92 


78 


100 


80 


Palo Alto 


75 


80 






San Lorenzo Valley PreTech 


100 


17 






All schools 


81 


58 


81 


69 
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Table 35 



POSITIVE CHANGES IN ATTENDANCE FROM THE SOPHOMORE 
TO THE JUNIOR OR SENIOR YEARS, BY SCHOOL 



School 



Harry Ells 
De Anza 
Ri chmond 
El Cerrito 
Pacific 
Cubberley 
Palo Alto 

San Lorenzo Valley PreTech 
All schools 



Juniors Seniors 



RP 


CG 


RP 


CG 


±_ 


±_ 


± 


T 


65$ 


46$ 


12$ 


18$ 


52 


58 


29 


26 


63 


50 


50 


45 


40 


33 


— 


20 


54 


55 


38 


44 


33 


70 


88 


40 


64 


42 






83 


29 






57 


48 


43 


32 



Teachers’ Comments on Student Benefits 



All RP teachers were asked about the benefits, if any, accruing to 
the students. These queries were made in the context of tape-recorded 
depth interviews. 

All teachers felt the students benefited in certain ways from their 
RP-type programs. The most important benefits mentioned by the teachers 

include : 

• Feeling of success and worth. Teachers emphasized that many 
RP students seem to acquire a new faith in themselves and in 
their ability. 

• Academic learning. Many RP students had been drifting 
through high school unable or unwilling to take "solid" 
courses. The teachers note that through the RP programs, 
these students can take such courses as Science and 
Mathematics and many are succeeding in them. 

• Social relations and social skills. RP students often seem 
to come out of their shells. Formerly timid students find 
themselves giving a speech to the class or taking part in 
class discussions. Maturity is an attribute often acquired 
in the course of the RP programs. 

• Group identity. Teachers are greatly impressed by the group 
identity achieved. While often difficult to cope with, as 

a problem of discipline, the teachers recognize the positive 
influence that a feeling of belonging can have, particularly 
for a student that has not been succeeding. 

• Vocational preparation. Certain programs are particularly 
beneficial in giving students a realistic outlook on what 
post -high school employment is really like. 
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Observations of the Research Staff 



A consensus of opinion concerning program effectiveness was reached 
by the SRI team after extensive classroom observation. In some of the 
programs, four SRI observers visited the classrooms at different times 
throughout the year; both students and teachers were interviewed individ- 
ually, and collectively. After this extensive contact with the program 
and its participants, the research team believed they had a responsibility 
to report the results of their observations, although these conclusions 
cannot be supported by statistical data. 

The program benefit most frequently mentioned by the RP students was 
increased academic ability; teachers, likewise, most often suggested that 
primarily the students were getting a good basic education. It appeared 
to the SRI observers that in some of the RP programs the students were re- 
ceiving solid, academic training. Even students who were dissatisfied 
with certain aspects of the program granted they were taking courses they 
would not otherwise have been exposed to. 

In the most effective programs, problem solving through student par- 
ticipation in the decision-making process was emphasized. In the experi- 
mental laboratory situations, inventiveness was stressed. Students were 
encouraged first to fashion something of their own design and then to make 
it operate; often, makeshift materials were used. The results were some- 
time crude and occasionally inoperable, but the application of academic 
theory to the construction of these simple projects seemed extremely 
effective . 

Although some of the RP students mentioned the development of tech- 
nical competence as a major benefit, from the SRI observations it did not 
appear that students were developing a high degree of manual skill. Over- 
all , the programs represented a recombining of the academic with the 
vocational, with little attention given to specific occupational training. 

Generally, there was a good deal of open communication between tne 
students and teachers; discussions about social issues were frequent. 

One of the most impressive aspects of the RP program, in fact, was the 
degree of openness with which all topics were discussed. This benefit, 
mentioned often by both teachers and students, was confirmed by the re- 
search staff; in the freedom and relaxed atmosphere of the RP classrooms, 
students appeared to be developing communication skills and the ability 
to speak with ease before groups. 

By breaking down subject matter barriers, the interdisciplinary 
approach, where effectively applied, resulted in major benefits to both 
students and teachers. As teachers became less subject-matter specialists 
and more cooperative team members, they strengthened their own profes- 
sional expertise and brought to the classroom knowledge gained in fields 
other than their own. Additionally, they gained increased knowledge and 
understanding of student progress and problems in other classrooms. In 
turn , students became aware that their teachers cared about them as 
individuals . 



In some programs , the generally high level of rapport between most 
of the RP teachers and their students was evident; classroom interaction 
revealed the mutual regard felt. Many of the RP students felt that their 
teachers were the best part of the program. The fact that teachers worked 
together in relating subject matter was not nearly as important to the 
RP students as the realization that teachers cared about them as indi- 
viduals. By assisting with the personal problems as well as the career 
guidance of their students , the RP teacher seemed to have taken on a new 
role — that of a counselor. 

In some programs, students felt that they had some control over their 
learning environment. Although this is not reflected in the statistical 
analysis, the SRI observers noted that students were being given a say in 
program planning and operation. On occasion, curriculum revisions were 
made on the basis of student suggestions. 

Effects on Other Programs 



General Faculty Reactions . "Did the RP programs have any effects on 
other programs within your schools?” This question was asked in the survey 
of non-RP faculties in all schools — about half said "yes." 

As shown in Table 36, there was considerable variation by academic 
department. For all departments there was a high proportion of teachers 
who viewed these effects as positive; English and Social Studies were 
highest. 



Table 36 

PERCENTAGE OF GENERAL FACULTY SUGGESTING POSITIVE 
AND NEGATIVE EFFECTS OF RP PROGRAMS, BY DEPARTMENT ASSIGNED 





All 
Depts . 


Comm. 


Eng. 


Lang . 


Fine 

Arts 


IA 


PE 


Science 
and Math 


Social 

Studies 


Positive 


65$ 


65$ 


90$ 


60$ 


14$ 


CO 

o 


54$ 


62$ 


79$ 


Negative 


23 


35 


— 


20 


71 


60 


46 


19 


7 



The major positive effect of the RP programs was viewed as helping 
to develop an awareness of the need for change. Other positive effects 
include beneficial effects on the RP students and the introduction of 
other RP-type experimental programs. Two negative effects were advanced: 
problems of scheduling and students taken away from other classes. 
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Actual Introduction of Other RP-Type Programs . Table 37 gives a 
tally of the number and types of other programs introduced in schools 
included in this study. 



Table 37 

POSSIBLE INFLUENCES OF THE RP PROGRAMS 
ON ADDITIONAL RP-TYPE PROGRAMS 



School 

Harry Ells 
De Anza 
Richmond 
El Cerrito 
Pacific 
Cubberley 
Palo Alto 

San Lorenzo Valley PreT 
San Lorenzo Valley MDSE 
Watsonville HOPE 



Additional 
RP Programs 
Introduced 

FEAST 



FEAST 

MDSE 

Senior RP Humanities 
SMART (Business) 



Additional 
RP-Type Programs 
B eing Considered 

Paramedical 
Paramedical, History 

Industrial Arts 
Humanities 

Forestry, Construction 



Six additional programs were introduced and seven were being seriously 
considered. There may well be more RP-type programs under consideration 
the programs included in Table 37 were those specifically mentioned by 
school staff. 

In addition to the introduction of programs like the RP , there were 
many comments by teachers and others that the RP program in their schools 
had had an effect on their teaching and on the operation of the regular 
programs. Many RP teachers noted that their attitudes toward teaching 
had changed for the better, and that the interests of the student were 
more prominent in their minds. Others noted that they were trying to 
apply the principles of the RP to their regular classes. Still others 
said that the RP experience had made them re-examine their entire philos- 
ophy of teaching . 

Some teachers, particularly in the first year programs, mentioned 
that the extreme demands of RP teaching had caused them to neglect their 
regular classes. Many seemed decidedly anxious about the possibility of 
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their other students suffering due to the relative lack of preparation 
given the non-RP classes. 

Awareness of and Attitudes toward RP Programs 



Any attempt to tell the story of a major curriculum reform would be 
incomplete without evidence concerning the way the reform program was 
viewed by those not actually participating in it. • This kind of evidence 
is important because the qualities attributed to a program can affect the 
people actually in it. Additionally, the reactions to experimental pro- 
grams reflect in part the nature and effectiveness of information programs 
(formal and informal) accompanying the experimental program. 

In the 10 schools, a questionnaire survey was conducted with non-RP 
students and teachers. (Details of the procedures used in these two sur- 
veys appear in Appendix A.) In general, five issues were dealt with: 

1. Awareness of the program. 

2. Extent of knowledge about the program. 

3. Estimates of how successfully the program is operating. 

4. Estimates of the goals of the program and the type of 
students for which it is designed. 

5. Estimates of interest in participating in the program. 

Reactions of the General Student Body 



Table 38 presents results of a series of questions posed to the 
general student body at all of the schools. The first question was a 
qualifying one, asking whether the student was aware of the program. 
Variability on this question is enormous, ranging from over 89 percent 
at San Lorenzo Valley High PreTech program to 27 percent at Palo Alto 
High. The questionnaire was set up so that students who said they were 
not aware of the program within their school answered no more questions. 
Therefore, the remaining analysis concerns only those students in the 
10 schools who were aware of the program. 

The degree of knowledge the students reported they had of the ex- 
perimental programs within their schools is rather limited. About a 
quarter of the students in each school reported they knew a lot about 
the RP , but the range is large: from 18 percent at El Cerrito to 49 per- 

cent at San Lorenzo Valley PreTech. There is a slight but discernioxe 
tendency for the programs that are ranked high in terms of effectiveness 
to have their respective student bodies better informed about the programs. 

The majority of the general student body view their experimental 
programs as successful. As the data in Table 39 show, over three-quarters 
of the student body in each school think that their experimental program 
is very or somewhat successful. However, there is wide variability with 
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Table 38 

SELECTED REACTIONS OF THE GENERAL STUDENT BODY TO RP PROGRAMS 
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the percentage ranging from 55 at El Cerrito to 88 at San Lorenzo Valley 
MDSE. The rankings on estimates of success of the program are associated 
fairly closely with the measures of effectiveness of the program as measured 
by the personal views of the RP students themselves. 

A fairly large number of the general student body (27 percent for all 
schools) reported that they would be interested in taking the experimental 
programs in their schools, ranging from 8 percent at Cub’ /V ^rley to 42 per- 
cent at San Lorenzo Valley PreTech. This represents, apparently, a sizable 
pool of potential candidates. Pacific High, which drastically modified 
its RP program because of a shortage of candidates, is at the extreme low 
end of the interest range. Palo Alto and El Cerrito, where the programs 
have been terminated , also have a low level of general student interest. 

Over 40 percent of the non-RP students think the goals of RP programs 
are primarily vocational in nature. The range is from 26 percent at 
Richmond High to 75 percent at San Lorenzo Valley MDSE. Other goals are 
mentioned infrequently. 

The general student body, when asked what type of student the RP pro- 
grams are designed for, responded in two dimensions. The first concerned 
the preparation for post-high school activities. As with the views on 
goals of the program, the emphasis is on students with vocational interests, 
with nearly 20 percent of the students in all schools making this comment 
(varying from 11 percent at Richmond to 41 percent at San Lorenzo Valley 
MDSE). The second dimension concerns the ability level of the studexit in 
the RP programs. By far the bulk of the responses indicated a view of the 
RP students as ’’average" ( 11 percent) and "average and above" ( 11 percent). 

Reactions of the Non-RP Teachers 

One would expect that teachers would be more informed then students 
about experimental programs within their school. This expectation is 
borne out by the data presented in Table 89. In most schools 100 percent 
of the teachers were aware of their experimental RP programs: only at 

Palo Alto High (62 percent) and Watsonville High (88 percent) does the 
level of awareness go below 100 percent. 

Similarly, one would expect a higher degree of knowledge on the part 
of teachers, compared with students, concerning these experimental programs. 
In every school but Palo Alto High (45 percent) , well over half of the 
teachers had "a lot" or "some" knowledge of the programs. The variation, 
ranging from 45 percent to over 81 percent, at Harry Ells High, is de- 
cidedly large. 

The degree of success attributed to their programs by the teacher 
is typically very high with the average for all schools being about 75 per- 
cent. Only at Palo Alto High and El Cerrito High do the estimates drop 
below 50 percent (both of these schools dropped the RP) . The remaining 
schools have estimates ranging upward from nearly 80 percent to over 
90 percent. Most of the experimental programs have an excellent reputa- 
tion for effectiveness. 
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they would be interested in taking an RP program. 



The goals of the RP programs, as perceived by the v general faculty, 
center around vocational pursuits , a tendency that was also found with 
the general student body. Most estimates of vocational goals for the 
experimental programs range slightly on either side of 20, percent with 
the one exception of Watsonville High, where 62 percent of. the teachers 
feel the program is vocationally oriented. (This is to be expected since 
the HOPE program at Watsonville is the most outspokenly vocational of all 
programs included in tLxs study.) Other reasons frequently mentioned in- 
clude goals descriptive of the goals of experimental programs themselves 
(18 percent), goals concerned with the need for motivation of thi^ average 
student ( 16 percent) and goals concerned with post-high school vocational 
and college activities (13 percent). The numbers of teachers responding 
to the questions are too few to make comparisons by school. 

V 

What type of student do the general teachers think the RP program^ 
are designed for? By far the bulk of the teachers responded to this 
question in terms of the ability of the student, with most of the re- 
sponses being clustered in the three categories of average, average 
and above," and "average and below." Over 30 percent of the teachers 
stated that the students were "average," ranging from 22 percent at 
Cubberley to 47 percent at Pacific, Adding to this those typing the ^ 

RP student as "average and above" (29 percent) and "average and below 
(5 percent), well over 50 percent of the teachers in all schools feel 
the students range rather narrowly above and below the average. 

How many of the general faculty would be interested in teaching 
RP-+ype programs? The number saying "yes" ranges from a very low 14 per- 
cent at El Cerrito High to a high of 62 percent at Harry Ells High, with 

an average for all schools of around 35 percent. There was, therefore, 

a relatively large pool of candidate teachers for the experimental pro- 

grams. 

There are two outstanding reasons why teachers said they would be 
interested in teaching the experimental programs. The one most often 
mentioned concerns attributes of the RP programs, including interrelation 
of subjects and interdisciplinary teaching. The other major reason is 
that the RP-type program was viewed as being needed by the students in 
the teacher’s own school. There is a large variation between schools 
in the frequency with which these reasons were mentioned, but the number 
of cases is too small for reliable analysis. 



Costs Associated with the RP Programs 



There are a wide variety of additional costs of an RP program over 
the "normal" program. A number of these costs have been alluded to in 
the 10 profiles in Section II. The purpose of this discussion is to draw 
together the information from the 10 programs concerning costs. While cost 
analysis was not one of the terms of the proposal that guided the study, 
considerable information on cost was picked up , incidental to the develop- 
ment of other required information. 

Table 40 shows the types of costs that can be incurred in an RP pro- 
gram, by school. Each of these costs will be discussed separately. For 
the most part the discussion will be concerned exclusively with costs in- 
curred during the school year in which this evaluation was conducted. 

Preliminary Planning 



With the exception of Richmond and El Cerrito, all of the programs 
used consultants in the early planning stages of their programs , although 
the Santa Cruz County programs were the only ones that had costs associated 
with this service. The Pacific and Cubberley programs were fortunate in 
having the available services of the technical institute educator. The 
Ells and De Anza innovators employed no outside consultants although they 
did solicit the cooperation and assistance of industry in designing their 
programs . 

Teacher Training 



The costs associated with training of the current teachers in programs 
not in their first year of operation could not be reconstructed with any 
degree of accuracy. In the first-year programs, however (GREAT, SLV Pre- 
X Tech, MDSE, and HOPE) the costs of this training were identifiable. The 
only reimbursement received by the GREAT team was from their school dis- 
trict*, which paid $1600 for four teachers for a two-week period of curric- 
ulum wr'lting ; attendance at a six-week CTE workshop had provided salary 
increments.. In the three Santa Cruz County programs , cost per program of 
the four-week workshop attended by five teachers and a counselor was $3600. 

Released Time for Common Extra Preparation Period 



The only school district expense incurred for team meeting time was 
in GREAT, where the district expended $6,000, and in Santa Cruz County, 
where the county provided $7,200 per program (equivalent to the released 
time of one teacher for one year) . Some of the other schools had been 
given released time in the first year of the program. 

Student Selection 

Insofar as can be determined, none of the schools invested any money 
in student selection. The selection process was apparently superimposed 
on the normal load of the RP teaches and one or more of the counselors 

\ 

\ 



Table 40 

COSTS OF PRELIMINARY PLANNING AND CURRENT YEAR* 



OF OPERA 



School 



Harry Ells 
PreTech 



De Anza PreTech 



Richmond PreTech 



Preliminary Planning 
for Program’s First 
Year of Operation 

1961 Rosenberg Grant for 
planning and initial pro- 
gram design (about $15,000) 

1962 Rosenberg Grant for 
planning and initial pro- 
gram design ( about $15,000) 

n.a. 



Training of Current 
Program Teachers 

6 attended CTE workshop; 
Ford Foundation funding 

All attended CTE work- 
shop ; Ford Foundation 
funding 

2 attended CTE workshop; 
Ford Foundation funding 



Released Time 
of Current Teachers 
for Common 
Preparation Period 



n.a. 



n.a. 



n.a. 



El Cerrito 

PreTech n.a. 



1 attended CTE workshop; 

Ford Foundation funding n.a. 



Pacific PreTech * 1963 

Consultant (no cost) 3 attended CTE workshop; 

6 week workshop: Ford Foundation funding n.a. 

Ford Foundation funding 



Cubberley 

PreTech 



1963 

Consultant (no cost) 2 attended CTE workshop; 

6 week workshop: Ford Foundation funding n.a. 

Ford Foundation funding 



Palo Alto GREAT 



San Lorenzo 
Valley PreTech 



San Lorenzo 
Valley MDSE 



Watsonville HOPE 



1966 

Consultant (no cost) 

6 week workshop: 4 teachers attended; 

no funding; salary increments only 

2 week workshop: 4 teachers attended; 

at $40/day ; $1600 school district funding 

1966 

Consultant: $100 County funding 

4 week workshop: 5 teachers, 1 counselor at 

$30/day; $3600 county funding 

1967 

Consultant: $100 county funding 

4 week workshop : 5 teachers , 1 counselor at 

$30/day; $3600 county funding 

1966 

Consultant: $100 county funding 

4 week workshop: 5 teachers, 1 counselor at 

$30/day; $3600 county funding 

1966-1967 

Released time for planning: $1200 county funding 

1967 

4 week workshop: 5 teachers, 1 counselor at 

$30/day; $3600 county funding 



$6000 school district 
funding 



$7200 county funding 



$7200 county funding 



$7200 county funding 
(for after school 
meetings ; no common 
preparation period 
scheduled) 



n.a. = Not applicable 
* Refers to year of SRI study 
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OF OPERATION OF THE TEN RP PROGRAMS 

Reduction 
in Class 



Evening Meetings Size 

with Parents for (no. of Counselor Costs 

Student Recruitment students) for Current Year 



(usually no $ cost) 


Jr, 


Sr. 


of Operation 


Field Trips 


Other 


Yes 


24 


25 


— 


5 


— 


Yes 


25 


25 


— 


4 


Equipment: 


Yes 


26 


16 


— 


2 


— 


Yes 


17 


16 


— 


0 


— 


Yes 


23 


19 


Minor reduction 
of normal load 


6 


— 


Yes 


16 


13 


Minor reduction 


4 





of normal load 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



14 



17 



20 



2 

8 

Clerical costs of $1000 county funding for 

record keeping, articulation with junior 

evaluation college and industry 

8 

$1000 county funding for 

— articulation with junior 

college and industry 



Yes 



"V 



6 

$1000 county funding for 
articulation with junior 
college and industry 



within a school. It was observed in many schools that the selection 
process was often complicated, tedious, and time-consuming; it was there- 
fore costly to a degree that has not yet been determined. One suspects 
that the extra time devoted to student selection was paid for out of 
neglect of other duties of teachers or counselors. 

Evening meetings at which the RP programs were explained to the 
parents and their youngsters were held in every school as part of the 
standard recruiting procedure. This required the time of all who were 
able to attend, including members of the teaching team, the counselor 
or counselors, and some of the administrative staff. Obviously, it is 
difficult to estimate accurately the cost of this type of activity. 

Reduction in Class Size 



Class size ranged from 14 students in the GREAT class at Palo Alto 
High School to 30 students in the HOPE class at Watsonville High School. 
This represents a sizable variation from the normal class size in most of 
the schools. There appears to be no reasonable way to estimate the dollar 
costs associated with such reductions in class size. However, an invest- 
ment obviously has been made in the RP programs to the extent that class 
size is reduced. 

Counseling Costs 



Little investment was made by any of the schools for relieving the 
counselors of some of their regular duties to enable them to devote more 
time to the RP program. However, in Pacific and Cubberley there were 
minor reductions in the load of the counselors to afford this extra time 
for the RP program. And in several of the schools the counselors worked 
well beyond the call of duty in order to provide extra time for the 
RP programs. 

Field Trips 

All schools except El Cerrito provided field trips for their students. 
The highest number was at San Lorenzo Valley (PreTech and MDSE) . There 
are two types of costs associated with field trips. The first concerns 
the planning and supervision of the field trip by teachers or counselors. 
Well-prepared trips take a considerable amount of planning time, particu- 
larly if the field trip is to be geared specifically to a class activity. 
Also, at least one staff member goes with the students on their field 
trip. These costs can range from one man-day to one man-week. The other 
investment is in the direct cost of transportation for the students. The 
best estimate arrived at is $2.50 per student per field trip. 

Other 



The only sizable expenditure for costs other than those tabulated 
appeared in the Santa Cruz County programs where $1,000 per program was 
allotted by the county to cover costs of articulation with the junior 
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college and industry. The only other miscellaneous costs that could 
be reconstructed with any accuracy were expended in the De Anza program 
($70 for special equipment); source of this funcing was the popcorn 
vending machine. 

Other types of costs related to the Richmond Plan are less obvious 
than those discussed above. One of the most important concerns the extra 
time devoted by teachers and other staff members to RP programs, partic- 
ularly in the early years. The teachers’ comments suggest that this is 
an investment of sizable proportions. Although there are no out-of-pocket 
costs associated with this kind of devoted attention to duty, there may 
be costs due to neglect of other classes and other duties that the staff 
members ordinarily perform. 

Another cost not usually apparent in most schools is that associated 
with having visitors come to the school to observe the RP program and 
talk with the students, teachers, counselors, and admix is tr a tors . Again 
to our knowledge, no budget has been set up to account for this activity 
but considerable time has obviously been devoted to it. Perhaps most 
schools feel that it is their duty to cooperate with visitors for the 
betterment of education. Perhaps the reduction in the amount of instruc- 
tion received by the students is more than compensated by the rewards of 
having visitors interested enough to come to observe the school. 

Summary 



In this section of the report the findings have been presented in a 
comparative context, identifying some of the differences and similarities 
of the 10 programs. Three broad issues were discussed: ( l) effects of 
the RP programs; (2) awareness of and attitudes toward the programs; and 
(3) costs. 

1. From the personal viewpoints of the current students, some 
programs are outstanding and some are inadequate. Certain 
clusters of programs consistently ranked high and others 
low . 

2. Alumni of the RP programs, when contrasted with CG alumni, 

tended to: have more additional schooling after leaving 

high school; take technical programs after high school; 
think their high school was more useful as preparation 
for further schooling and employment. However, the dif- 
ferences between the RP and CG alumni students were typi- 
cally small. Analysis by schools was difficult because 

of small numbers. 

More Parents of RP alumni than CG parents tended to think 
high school was useful as preparation for post-high school 
life and that high school produced interest in school. 

Again, the differences are small. 
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Generally, the data developed from RP and CG alumni and 
their parents showed a fairly consistent tendency for 
the RP , more than CG alumni, to rank higher on many effec- 
tiveness criteria. 

3. In the simulated pro- and post-experimental program 
measurements, the RP students tended more often than 
the CG students to change in directions that would be 
expected from the RP goals. Additionally, this change 
for the RP students is very large — over 90 percent 
positive change in most cases. 

4. There was, essentially, no difference between RP and 
CG students in their reports of having had a say in 
their education. More CG than RP reported they had a 
say in classes, while more RP than CG had a say about 
teacher-student relationship. 

5. Only slight differences between RP and CG students 
exist with respect to how far they expect to go in 
school (i.e., junior college, four-year college). 

6. More RP than CG students improved their grades from 
the 10th to the 11th or 12th grade. 

7. Somewhat more RP than CG students improved their 
attendance records from the 10th to the 11th or 
12th grade. 

8. RP teachers uniformly feel that their students were 
benefiting from the experimental programs. 

9. According to the testimony of non-RP-teachers , the 
RP program had a fairly important and positive ef- 
fect on other programs within the schools. The 
major effect was creating an awareness of the need 
for change. However, there were many teachers who 
felt the RP programs had the negative effects of 
creating scheduling problems and removing students 
from other programs. 

10. The RP program resulted, more or less directly, in 
the introduction of about 5 other RP-type programs 
in the nine schools. 

11. The majority of non-RP students tended to be aware 
of the RP programs in their schools but knew little 
about it. The majority thought that the RP programs 
were successful and about one-fourth were interested 
in taking an RP course. Most think the RP programs 
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are designed primarily for vocational ends for students 
interested in vocational pursuits. 

12 Nearly all of the non-RP teachers were aware of the 
existence of the program. The majority knew a lot about 
it and thought it successful. About one-third of the 
teachers expressed an interest in teaching in the 

RP program. The non-RP teachers viewed the Richmond 
approach as primarily vocational and tended to think 
of RP students in terms of their ability , character- 
izing them mostly as average students. 

13 A fairly wide range of types and amounts of cost can 
be incurred in introducing and operating an RP program. 
Released time of teachers to allow for an extra common 
preparation period is the single most expensive factor. 
However, the costs of a program can vary greatly de- 
pending on the unique circumstances within a given school 
A highly committed and energetic teaching team can 
operate with little or no investment. 



IV DISCUSSION 



Introduction 



The preceding sections of this report have dealt with two general 
issues: (l) detailed histories of what happened in the RP programs 

in the 10 schools studied; and (2) effects and costs of the program 
based on analysis of the 10 programs in a comparative framework. This 
section attempts to interpret these findings in useful and practical 
terms . 

The material in this section is organized in the following 
major sections : 

• Outcomes that can be expected from the Richmond Plan 

• Major factors to consider in introducing Richmond Plan 

• Administrative guidelines 
Outcomes To Be Expected 



For the reader who has persisted to this point, the answer to 
the question "what are the outcomes of these RP programs?" is 
predictable enough: there can be desirable outcomes or there can be 

failures. The analysis of the effects by school showed extremely wide 
variation on several indicators that reflect the effectiveness of the 
programs. In several schools it is quite clear that the current RP 
students are highly satisfied with the program. They feel they are 
deriving benefits from the program and that the promised changes are 
actually taking place in the classroom. Comparisons of current RP 
students with their CG counterparts show a fairly consistent tendency 
for the RP students to get more out of their program. The situation 
with the alumni of the program is not as persuasive, but RP alumni 
fare as well as and sometimes better than their CG counterparts. 

Viewed as a whole, the weight of evidence is that an RP program 
that is nroperly planned, organized, and operated provides substanti- 
ally improved instructional procedures for average high school students. 

The evidence also shows that a Richmond Plan can help create a 
climate of change in a school. The commitment and enthusiasm of 
students and teachers participating in an RP program can be infectious. 
Old ideas and ways of doing things may be re-examined. Additional 
experimental programs may evolve. Meaningful contact between 
students and school staff can be re-established. 
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The question of efficiency of the RP programs considered from 
the standpoint of outcomes relative to cost now becomes relevant. It 
would appear that at least two schools, Palo Alto and El Cerrito, 
decided that the efficiency "index” is too low to warrant continued 
operation of the programs. At Pacific High School the program has 
been greatly modified, eliminating many of the elements of the 
Richmond Plan. On the other hand, there are several RP programs 
with a long history of stability that appear to be producing 
consistently good results for their students. 

The decision as to whether to seriously consider an RP program 
depends to a large extent on the seriousness of the problems faced 
by the average student within a given school. While the investments 
required to plan and implement an RP program are sizable, the benefits 
for average students who are drifting, underachieving, and merely 
"serving out their time can obviously justify the costs. If the 10 
schools included in this evaluation are representative of a large 
number of high schools in the United States, the question is not 
whether there are students who could profit from an RP approach to 
education; a more germane question is how to provide improved instruc- 
tion to more than the few served by one or two experimental programs. 

Major Factors To Consider in Introducing an RP Program 

Educators almost always have to make decisions about innovations 
with incomplete information on optimum planning and implementation 
procedures. It is useful to highlight the critical factors and 
problems uniquely associated with the introduction of an RP program. 
No attempt is made here to duplicate the kinds of advice contained 
in books on educational administration. The purpose is, rather, to 
highlight the factors that are more or less unique to an innovation 
like the Richmond Plan. The RP program requires nearly simultaneous 
consideration of at least seven major factors, including: 

1. Goals. The Richmond Plan focuses on average students, 
with particular emphasis on those not performing up to 
their potential. This requires explicit recognition 
that serious deficiencies exist in the high school. 

2. Student Selection. The Richmond Plan requires a new 
approach to selection. The criteria are complex and the 
students and their parents must volunteer. The candidate 
must ordinarily commit himself to the Richmond Plan for at 
least one year. 

3. Group Dynamics. Assembling an experimental class and 
keeping it together for up to four periods a day can 
result in unusual demands on the teacher. Different 
methods of classroom management are sometimes required. 
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Teaching . Several aspects of the teaching process 
must undergo significant change, including teacher 
selection and training. 

5* Curriculum . The RP curriculum demands special attention. 

Units must be devised and tested. New standards must be 
applied to achievement. 

6. Counseling . RP programs have survived without change in 
the counseling function, but the chances of successful 
operation are enhanced if the counseling function is 
redefined to include full partnership in the RP 
teaching team. 

7 • Reactions of the Faculty . An RP program, since it departs 

from traditional ways of doing things, can arouse the general 
faculty. The reactions can be positive or negative. 

To complicate the matter of successfully managing several but 
interrelated factors in a school program at the same time is the 
requirement that there be fundamental changes in (1) the roles 
played by students, teachers, and other school staff, (2) the normal 
mode of school operation, and (3) the relation of the high school 
with colleges and universities. Additionally, the Richmond Plan has 
no teaching hardware, nor does it have prepackaged units, certified 
to be ready for classroom use. There are no formulas for instant 
success because each school must adopt the Richmond Plan in the light 
of its unique requirements . 

In the following pages the findings of this evaluation are focused 
on the experiences of the 10 schools as they attempted to embrace this 
extremely ambitious, complex, and multifaceted innovation. From these 
experiences will be derived a set of general guidelines. 

Goals 



The initial change required by adoption of the RP objectives was 
concerned with the need for providing an alternative program for 
students whose needs were not being met in any of the traditional 
programs. This required, first, that the school admitted that the 
alternatives for the average student were inadequate. In some schools, 
there was initial dispute regarding the need for such an alternative. 

A few teachers believed it would be more advantageous to leave these 
students in College Prep and provide special tutoring; others thought 
existing vocational offerings might better serve their needs. However, 
nearly all of the 53 RP teachers at the time of this study were 
convinced of the need for the Richmond Plan as an alternative. 

In some schools, obtaining consensus of specific program 
objectives had been an initial and continuing problem. At Cubberley, 
for example, disputes among the teaching team continued for a 
three-year period before uniformity was attained. Some teachers 
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believed the program should provide specific occupational training. 
Others argued the concern should be with high school performance only. 

Although the occupational objective in the current programs was 
generally broad and diffuse, it represented a fusing of the academic 
and the vocational: most of the RP programs had departed from the 

original emphasis on specific occupational preparation, although in 
two of the other RP programs (HOPE and GREAT) more specific training 
was a major goal. Three of the programs placed emphasis on providing 
a simulated work environment in v/hich cooperative teamwork would 
foster proper attitudes toward the job world. 

Across all schools, basic RP objectives were to reclaim students 
drifting through high school with little interest or motivation. All 
of the programs hoped to provide adequate preparation for higher 
education but major emphasis was on renewed interest and achievement 
while still in high school. 

Student Selection 



Any school system adopting an RP program should be aware of the 
changes required by the nature of the student selection process. Most 
of the RP teachers and counselors believed it to be critical to 
program success. All of the programs studied in this research followed 
the original RP philosophy of selecting average underachieving stu- 
dents . In keeping with the original stress on salvaging College Prep 
casualties, nearly three- fourths of the RP students in all 10 programs 
had been in tenth grade College Prep programs ; the remainder had been 
in general, commercial, or vocational! courses. 

With some minor variations, most of the programs followed the 
selection criteria established by the innovators, carefully considering 
sophomore grade point average, IQ, aptitude and achievement test 
scores, teacher recommendation, and anecdotal data. The PT program 
also included a requirement for a background in algebra; most had 
changed from an original criterion measure of "some exposure to a 
passing grade of "c" or better. Beyond these criteria, selection 
was sometimes determined by an indefinable teacher hunch that a 
student was right for the program. 

These criteria appear to be generally straightforward; in 
implementation, however, some of the schools faced enormous problems. 

In programs where selection was effected through the joint efforts of 
the counselors ) and the teaching team, fewer problems were apparent. 
The evidence strongly suggests that it is essential that the teachers 
and counselors together select the candidates, with teachers having 
the final say on program eiftHinc^'^^In-. schools where this was not 
occurring, it was the major suggestion for improvement of the 
selection process. 

Despite the care taken in some of the programs by both counselors 
and teachers to select only those students who would benefit, 
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ambiguity still remained. With a six-year background of perfecting 
selection criteria, in 1967 the Ells team, for the first time, had 
to drop a few students from the junior class who had been erroneously 
selected. At Watsonville High, the HOPE team’s planning year included 
massive detail on selection, but even so, some unqualified students 
were chosen. The Richmond and El Cerrito counselors tried to replicate 
the original selection criteria but remained confused as to what they 
were really looking for in a model RP student. Some thought a 
student’s desire to work with his hands should be a criterion measure; 
others thought it had little bearing on the subject. Palo Alto’s 
GREAT team, before its project was terminated, was prepared to select 
only those who expressed interest in entering the program. 

A composite picture drawn from teacher statements describes the 
boy who profits most from a PT program as generally more interested 
in "things” and how they work, than why. He likes to work with his 
hands and usually has a good score in mechanical reasoning. He may 
not be verbally inclined; he is weak in English. He is not accom- 
plishing what he is capable of; in fact, he has probably lost 
faith in his own ability, but he has a potential for achievement. 

He is somewhat immature, but intellectually and emotionally able 
to succeed. Essentially masculine, curious, and imaginative, he longs 
to do something on his own. Lost and battered by the system, he lacks 
direction. 

Through the years since the program’s origin, the major change in 
the selection process has been the elimination of students with severe 
behavioral problems. Quite early, the innovating Ells and De Anza 
teachers found the program could not accommodate the few test cases 
of chronic discipline problems that had been included. The RP program s 
other demands on the teaching team precluded the additional problems 
posed by these students who tended to pull down an entire class. 

Teachers in the programs that followed in other schools , after having 
had the same experience, also sought to screen out potentially 
disruptive students. Experience had taught them to be especially 
careful to avoid the underachieving student with a high IQ because 
this combination was indicative of deep underlying emotional problems . 

Extreme care was taken in all programs to avoid selecting any 
student who showed promise of eventually succeeding in the College 
Prep curriculum. Critics of the RP philosophy posed questions as to 
the potential dan B er of taking a student from the College Prep 
program with a resultant loss of university entrance credits. In 
one school this problem appeared to be a major concern to the RP 
students, but this was only one of many grievances and disappoint- 
ments experienced by most of the RP students at this school, who felt 
the program had fallen miserably short of the original expectations 
and promises given to them. 

Critics of the Richmond Plan have also debated the wisdom of its 
required homogeneous grouping of average students as strongly as 
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have other supporters of the notion that heterogene J-xxty 

groupings facilitate learning through identification and exposure 
to competitive pressures. The Richmond Plan’s answer to such critics 
is found at the very roots of the innovation; its basic premise was 
that students with a proven inability to compete in the swift- 
moving College Prep curriculum should be removed from its pressures 
and placed in a slowed-down program with students of similar abilities 
and interests. The term "hothouse environment," coined by an RP 
counselor, aptly describes the new atmosphere created for the under- 
achieving student. The evidence obtained in this research suggests 
that until such time as the College Prep curriculum can adjust its 
pace to meet the needs of all of its students, the RP program is 
probably a wise alternative, so long as the program is operating 
effectively. 

The voluntary nature of the selection process has always been a 
significant factor; further, in all programs students were not 
officially accepted until parental permission had been obtained. 
Administrative reinforcement is important to the process; most 
principals attended the typical evening meetings with students and 
parents to assist in giving a formal presentation of the program. At 
SLVHS , the superintendent of the school district also attended 
selection meetings. 

It is in the selection process that one of the Richmond Plan’s 
most serious problems — program status — first appears as a significant 
factor; all of the evidence from this research points to program 
status as being the largest inhibiting factor to the successful 
introduction and continued usage of an RP program. The obsession of 
the American public with the status symbol of the college degree was 
reflected in student and parental reactions to all of the RP programs 
studied, although in varying degrees according to the socioeconomic 
composition of the community. The invidious comparison between 
College Prep and all other programs resulted in the RP coming out 
second-rate in all schools; in two schools it was thought to be the 
primary factor that led to termination of the RP program. 

The status problem the RP program in operation would subse- 
quently face was predicted by a quizzical educator attending the 
first planning workshop in 1961; perhaps if the innovators had 
foreseen the extent to which that problem would develop, a name 
other than "PreTech" might have been chosen. "College PreTech" 
might have elicited a more favorable image in the minds of many 
who, at the mention of "PreTech," automatically viewed the pro- 
gram as inferior; by its very label it had connotations of a 
vocational dumping ground for College Prep failures. 

Through six years of successful operation the De Anza innovators 
have managed to overcome most of the status problems that troubled 
them initially, but each time an RP program was introduced, a certain 
amount of status resistance was encountered. The El Cerrito attempt 
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was perhaps defeated before it began, the victim of an administrative 
self-fulfilling prophecy. As predicted, most parents did not accept 
the idea that their sons were not achieving at the level necessary 
for university admission and so denied them entrance to an alternative 
program. » 

Little evidence was found that any of the programs, in their 
initial year at least, included a strategy to overcome this status 
resistance, although both GREAT and HOPE endeavored to minimize the 
vocational aspects of their programs. SLV PreTech faced a large 
status problem in its first year but for the most part the students 
overcame it through deliberate attempts to raise their image with 
the student body. The SLV teachers regretted that they had not taken 
measures to inform adequately the faculty and student body of just 
what the new program was all about. In the program’s second year of 
operation, the SLV team deliberately avoided the use of the word 
’’underachiever” or any similar term that might evoke the image of a 
program for failures . 

Group Dynamics 



In the early weeks of a newly formed RP class a significant 
force starts to emerge that can have both positive and negative 
effects. The adjustment period of the junior year can be a devastating 
one for teachers whose style is oriented toward order and firm 
management of disciplinary problems such as those found in most 
traditional classrooms. In an RP classroom, chronic inattention, 
loud talking, excessive movement around the classroom, and personality 
clashes can frustrate even the most liberal teachers. 

Program overselling by advocates not realistic enough about 
potential problems had left many teachers unprepared for some of their 
first-year experiences with group behavior. Initially, they were 
unprepared for the troublesome effects of putting a group of under- 
achieving adolescents together for at least four periods a day. 

This was especially true in the all-boy RP classes; moreover, as the 
students became better acquainted, they became increasingly boisterous 
and less amenable to control by traditional methods. Some teachers 
spoke of taking tranquilizers for the first time, or of using up 
all of their energy for the day in one RP classroom. In some schools, 
a teacher dropped out of the program, unable to cope with the 
hyperactivity of a junior RP class. However, HOPE, with an all- 
girl class, and MDSE and GREAT, with coeducational classes, did not 
experience this problem to any great extent. 

Problems of group behavior were generally more significant in 
programs that ranked lower in effectiveness. In all schools, however, 
the extent of the problem appeared to be related to other operational 
factors. Perhaps the most significant factor was the quality of 
student selection, which in turn was related to the degree of teacher- 
counselor cooperation in selecting properly qualified students. The 
teachers who exhibited the most traumatic reactions to problems of 
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group behavior were generally those who were uncommitted to the RP 
philosophy and who actually preferred teaching the more academically 
able. These teachers stressed the importance of strong disciplinary 
techniques in controlling classroom behavior and, in opposition to 
basic RP philosophy, placed the blame for student failure on lack 
of ability or motivation. 

Whatever their problems in the early years, most of the Ells 
and De Anza teachers had learned to cope with the group dynamics of 
their PreTech classes. Having observed the typical junior-senior 
behavioral change over a six-year period, these teachers stressed 
the positive effects in building esprit as a motivational factor. 

San Lorenzo Valley teachers, although they had experienced a large 
problem initially, also emphasized the importance of the positive 
effects of group identity and group discipline, expectially in rais- 
ing the PreTech image with the student body. 

Even the most successful RP teachers expressed occasional 
irritation with the sometimes irrepressible spirits of a PreTech 
class, but they usually engaged in good-natured repartee with their 
students and were able to establish classroom control when necessary. 

As one of them said: M You have to allow more horseplay than you 

would accept in a normal class.... It takes a special kind of 
discipline ... .You give them a little more freedom, yet maintain 
control . 

Some teachers admitted that adjusting to often vibrant RP 
students had meant a radical change in their attitudes and techniques. 
One said: "it makes you examine what you do in teaching and sometimes 

you realize that most of what you do is for your own convenience.... 
Many of the things I had been doing for 15 years were discarded.” 
Another stated he had finally accepted the idea that these students 
needed a different kind of learning environment, that a certain 
freedom and release of tension was a prerequisite to effective 
learning . 

Overall, the RP teachers felt that the positive effects 
resulting from the homogeneous grouping outweighed the negative 
ones. One thought that the behavioral problems exhibited by the RP 
underachievers primarily represented a defensive reaction to being 
exposed after previously having been "hidden in the shadow of the 
more able and outspoken highly academic students. For another 
teacher, it represented a positive reaction to their first feeling 
of success after being withdrawn from both the social and academic 
milieu of the high school. 

The RP students had ambivalent feelings about being with the same 
group for several periods a day over a two-year period. The majority 
appreciated the freedom of expression afforded by this grouping, but 
complained of the boredom of being with the same students. The major 
complaint of the PreTech students, however, was lack of a coeducational 
environment . 
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Teaching 



The most critical factor in the successful evolution of the RP 
programs appears to be selection of the teaching team. The acid test 
of the Richmond Plan is the teacher’s ability to change and to adapt 
to the RP philosophy of teaching. The experiment can sustain itself 
without change in some dimensions, but it cannot persist without the 
required changes in the teaching role. The most significant are 
changes in: (l) the traditional belief in the sanctity of subject 

matter isolation, and (2) teacher commitment to professional autonomy. 

In all programs, administrators and staff stressed the importance 
of selecting teachers on a voluntary basis . The majority of the 53 
teachers in the 10 RP programs had volunteered, either requesting 
participation or willingly agreeing to teach in the program when 
asked. A few, however, were assigned to the program without having 
much choice; they were generally found in programs that rated lowest 
in terms of effectiveness . 

Teacher selection appeared to be a high risk enterprise; most 
administrators were unable to supply definitive information on what 
to look for when selecting an RP teaching team. One said he searched 
for teachers who had previously exhibited basic dissatisfaction with 
traditional curricula. Another thought the- most significant 
characteristic was the ability to close the traditional gap that 
exists between student and teacher. This, he thought, could be 
predicted in advance by any discerning administrator. 

Only a few of the 53 RP teachers thought that "being a good 
teacher” was sufficient for successful RP teaching. The majority 
thought there were unique demands imposed on them by interdiscipli- 
nary teaching above and beyond those required by traditional teaching. 
The most frequently mentioned demands were: (l) flexibility in 

breaking with tradition and shifting subject matter orientation, 

(2) interest in working with underachieving students, (3) understanding 
of, and ability to cope with, the group dynamics of an RP class, and 
(4) compatability in team relationships. However, in one successful 
program, the administrator said he had chosen his team members on the 
basis of diversity of personality with the rationale being that if 
four divergent personalities could learn to adjust in such an experi- 
ment, it would be an effective test of program merit. 

Summer workshop training appeared to be critical to program 
success. Almost all of the teachers in the best programs had such 
training and agreed that it is essential prior to actual program 
operation. One of the most significant functions of the workshop 
appeared to be in breaking down traditional barriers to RP teaching 
by indoctrination to its philosophies. Here again, the role of the 
outside consultant assumed major importance in imparting enthusiasm, 
allaying teacher anxiety, and assisting in program design. Most of 
the formal curriculum units were formulated at the workshop; some 
were designed in great detail. In one highly successful program, 
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students were included in writing the curriculum, in another, t y 
appeared to critique the program from a student perspective. 

A major complaint relating to workshop training concerned the 
fact thLt the program had not been presented realistically. In e 
attempt to stress tne beneficial aspects of the program, some of 
more critical problems had not been adequately discussed. Most of 
the RP teachers had suggestions for improving workshop training, 
generally centering on the need for more group interaction with 
teachers from other programs who had experienced actual operational 
problems. More stress, the teachers thought, should be given 
group dynamics aspects of an RP class and to the difficu les 
inherent in interrelating subject matter. Some thought it would be 
desirable to have a one-year training period covering all facets of 
the program, including classroom observation of successful ongoing 
programs, with emphasis on significant differences between sch 

Most of the teachers said that on leaving the workshop they were 
unprepared for the realities that faced them in their first year of 
the program. Many had no real conception of the amount of time that 
program participation would require. For all teachers , the ime 
spent in RP preparation per week beyond that spent for their regu 
classes ranged from one to 10 hours. In addition, teachers in the 
m^re successful programs spent a considerable amount of tame informally 
communicating with fellow team members before or after school, or 
during lunch hours . 

Team meetings appear critical to the success of an RP program; 
their frequency and length of continuance were in some question, 
however. In two of the Santa Cruz County programs, funding was 
provided by the county for an extra common preparation period daily, 
the teams thought this was essential beyond the allotted . 

period. In the Ells and De Anza programs, after six years of operation 
the teachers still believed in the importance of weekly team meetings 
and continued to hold them even though a common conference period 
was not scheduled . 

In some of the programs, differences of team philosophy in the 
program's initial year had established a pattern for the ensuing 
vears One team’s first-year attempts to meet on their own time 
were marked by differences that discouraged any further continuance; 
by its third year of operation, no team meetings of any nature were 
being held. Two of the teams thought it desirable to hold team 
meetings only when absolutely necessary in order to reduce the 
possibility of conflict. 

The group dynamics of an RP teaching team appear to be as 
Qip-nificant as the group dynamics of classes; an interdisciplinary 
rr;: :My frag^set Of relationships Teachers unuccustomed 
to accommodating their methods to the requirements for change in the 
many dimensions of an RP experiment are especially vulnerable to 
anxieties that can result from the attempt to meet all these 
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simultaneous requirements. Not the least of these critical changes 
is that demanded in adjusting to the new environment of a team 
situation. One administrator likened the interactions of an RP 
team to an experiment in "sensitivity training." Teachers spoke 
of the need for compatibility, emotional stability, and freedom from 
defensiveness . 

A potential major problem lies in teacher turnover. In some 
of the less successful programs, teachers dropped out in the first 
year of operation — some were unable to cope with the hyperactivity of 
an RP class, and others were unable to adjust to any of the program’s 
demands for change. In the more successful programs, teachers who 
left usually went to advanced positions elsewhere. Here, replacement 
had not been a problem; other teachers volunteered after having 
observed the program’s development and results. In some schools, 
teachers were given major responsibility for selecting replacements . 
However, in one school the transfer of an experienced RP teacher 
without consultation with the team had caused extreme resentment. 

The most significant element for minimizing the problem inherent in 
teacher turnover appears to lie in strong team leadership capable 
of holding the team together despite these losses . 

These potential problem areas with regard to the teaching team 
were insignificant in the more successful programs where the RP teams 
appeared to be unified forces working compatibly to resolve their 
differences and improve their programs. In these programs, the RP 
teachers felt that even though there were demands in terms of time, 
energy, and emotion, interdisciplinary teaching was far more challeng- 
ing and rewarding than traditional teaching. Some of the teacher 
advantages cited were: development of creativity, expansion of 

knowledge in other subject r ”eas , strengthening professional expertise, 
and development of a new awareness of basic educational goals . As 
one teacher said: "Through the Richmond Plan, we have become more 

cognizant of the really enormous task it is to educate children; it’s 
easy to lose sight of this in the isolation of the traditional classroom." 

Although some of the Richmond Plan’s appeal for teachers can be 
found in its paradoxical combination of dependency on others while 
still maintaining autonomy, the evidence from all of the programs 
suggests that its basic appeal to teachers is found in its student- 
centered philosophy. A long-time superintendent of schools in one of 
the districts studied described it this way: 

The factor accounting for teacher interest in PreTech 
is the reawakening of the very real interest in children 
that originally led some of them into teaching. Through 
years of repetitious teaching and monotonous classroom 
experiences, they have lost that original spark. Along 
comes an innovation like PreTech with its fresh, new 
approach to learning and they recapture some of that 
original dedication and enthusiasm. 
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Curriculum 



It is the RP curriculum, with its focus on interrelation of sub- 
ject matter, fusion of the theoretical with the practical, and 
instruction at the student’s own interest level, that sets the Richmon 
Plan apart from other school programs. It also creates some major 
issues that must be dealt with. 

A school faced with the task of designing a curriculum is in a 
position somewhat akin to that of the grouj) that invented the 
Richmond Plan. There are no M how to do it manuals or any well- 
developed and tested curriculum units available, although the CTE 
distributes a few curriculum units developed by Harry Ells and 
De Anza high schools . 

Program design appears to be a paradoxical situation and an area 
in which there is still some indecision. On the one hand, the 
innovation’s demand for teacher participation in curriculum writing 
is part of its basic appeal, thought by some to be its most salient 
feature and the best method for ensuring continuity of teacher 
interest. One of the original RP teachers said. 

Teachers must contribute to and control the teaching- 
learning environment ... .A teacher who is dependent 
upon and limited to a textbook or a curriculum guide 
has very little real control over the teaching- 
learning situation. It is no wonder that both the 
teacher and the student were uninspired and uninterested 
in this unfortunate condition. .. .Teachers need an effec- 
tive voice in writing curriculum. A teacher will teach 
better and be more satisfied if he participates in this 
process. The curriculum must be written by teachers 
who are sensitive to the needs of their students and 
to the needs of society. Teachers must assume increas- 
ing responsibility for the writing of curriculum. It 
is imperative that the teacher be directly involved in 
curriculum-making decisions. 

It is strongly advised by this school of thought that every time an 
interdisciplinary program is adopted it must be an original design, 
and that transplanting a program from one school to another should 

be avoided at any cost. 

On the other hand, however, the lack of prepackaged curriculum 
units increases the difficulty of adoption and serves to inhibit 
program introduction in schools where an experimental climate does j 

not exist. There is some thinking that any widespread adoption of 
the RP program would necessitate the construction of carefully 
designed curriculum units that could be easily implemented in any 
program in any school setting. The wide range of teacher competence 
across many schools may make such routinization mandatory. 
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Ideally, the solution for curriculum design is in teacher 
creativity. Evidence from the 10 programs suggests that the most 
successful RP teachers were also the most highly creative. Under 
the stimulus of the RP approach it appeared that sources of creativity 
were tapped that had been lying dormant under the routinized 
procedures of traditional programs. Teacher suggestions for program 
improvement included unique ideas for other programs and other 
curriculum units that might be developed given additional time and 
funding . 

At the present time and given the lack of a "canned" RP 
curriculum, an interested and committed teaching team must develop 
its own program. There are no hard and fast restrictions on the 
amount of planning time required, although one authority recommends 
a minimum period of two years. 

The potential for adapting the RP curriculum to a number of 
subject areas should be considered. Teachers were found in every 
program who seemed convinced that the interdisciplinary concept could 
and should be experimented with at all ability levels. Some thought 
that high ability academic youngsters would profit from an interrelated 
College Preparatory curriculum. A third program to be introduced at 
SLVHS in the fall of 1968 consists of a senior year curriculum of 
interrelated subjects designed for students who might otherwise drop 
out of school. 

Of special significance to early planning of an occupationally 
oriented RP program is the establishment of a working relationship 
with industry. Although the original advisory committee that worked 
with the innovators did not continue to function as actively as they 
had originally envisioned, many of the results of that planning 
remain today in the Ells and De Anza curricula. One of the major 
regrets of the Pacific team was that there had not been the time 
nor funding anticipated for visits to industry; this was later 
thought to be a major lack in their curriculum. The Palo Alto and 
Cubberley programs, however, did their planning with an actively 
involved Industrial Advisory Committee functioning both in planning 
and program operation. Santa Cruz County’s overall innovative effort 
to upgrade and extend vocational education offerings was accomplished 
through cooperation between industry and education. Industrial 
Advisory Committees provided guidance to each of the RP programs in 
Santa Cruz County. 

The area in which the innovators were not able to achieve one 
of their curriculum objectives to any large extent was in articulation 
with the junior college. Attempts to solicit the cooperation of 
junior college staff did not succeed. Junior college counselors, 
unfamiliar with the RP curriculum, often placed early RP graduates 
in inappropriate courses. One exception, however, is the Santa Cruz 
County coordinated effort, which assured junior college coordination 
and cooperation with each of the RP programs there. 
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The design stage of an RP curriculum has generated enthusiasm 
in even the most unprogressive and conservative teachers. Given the 
opportunity, perhaps for the first time, to participate in the 
original curriculum writing, an RP teacher identifies with his 
invention to an extent comparable to that of the original innovators. 

He becomes committed to the innovation and to its usefulness for 
his students. 

This original enthusiasm is almost always tempered by the 
experience of actually using the curriculum. With the possible 
exceptions of De Anza and SLV PreTech programs, the attempt to 
interrelate subject matter was the largest problem area. Even at 
Ells, most elements of a voluminous curriculum guide were discarded 
in the first year of operation; Pacific, Cubberley , and Watsonville s 
HOPE experienced similar problems and were forced to abandon much 
of their predesigned curricula. 

Many of the teachers experienced the shock of discovering that 
some cf their RP students were unprepared for the carefully constructed 
interrelated units. In the selection process, some unwarranted 
assumptions had been made as to the level of student ability; 
homogeneous groupings had not always meant homogeneous abilities . 

Also, the RP philosophy which dictates that teachers, and not students, 
are responsible for student failure was a difficult one to adhere to, 
especially when students were not at the anticipated ability level. 
Teachers committed to this philosophy experienced severe emotional 
reactions of defeat and despair at their perceived failure. However, 
other teachers, not as committed to this philosophy, were punitive 
toward the RP students, blaming the students and not themselves for 
the failures. 

There were other factors associated with the problem of inter- 
relating subject matter. At some schools the lack of a. regularly 
scheduled common preparation period posed insurmountable difficulties 
for the team in getting together to plan for interrelationship; common 
lunch hours did not provide the needed time. Even in HOPE , with the 
most careful planning over a one-year period and with a committed 
teaching team, there were large difficulties due to the fact that no 
common meeting time was scheduled , although the team tried to meet 
weekly after school. 

Given a common preparation period, however, there were still 
problems basic to interrelationship. With the exception of Ells 
and De Anza, it appeared that every team had difficulties in its 
attempt to break with the tradition of subject matter isolation. 

GREAT, with a common meeting time provided, and with the most 
natural of subject matter relationships, spent its first six weeks 
teaching in a traditional isolated lecture method before the team 
even realized what they were doing. By this time, some of the 
students had dropped out of the program. The crux of the problem 
appeared to lie in a team's unrealistic expectations as to the degree 
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of interrelationship that can be effected. What had looked simple 
on paper in the design stage was exceedingly complex and difficult 
to implement in actual classroom operation. Teachers expressed 
feelings of anxiety and guilt about their inability to relate subject 
matter totally; all testified to the difficulties in this attempt. 

The evidence from this study suggests that there is a miscon- 
ception that complete interrelation of subject matter is effected 
in other existing programs and therefore must be replicated if an RP 
curriculum is to be successful. No such complete interrelationship 
was found to exist in any program although De Anza most closely 
approaches the ideal. The Ells team, in its first year, lost its 
anxieties about any failure in this regard and today tends to discount 
the necessity for struggling to effect complete interrelationship. 

Counselors 



Hie role of the Ells counselor as an innovator was in itself 
a unique departure from the tradition of curriculum reform. He 
believed the time had come for a redefinition of the counseling 
function in the American high school; the traditional gap between 
the classroom teacher and the counselor had to be closed. For the 
programs that were to follow, he served as a model of the counselor 
as a full partner in the RP teaching teams. Although none of the 
counselors in the programs that were studied achieved his original de- 
gree of participation, a few approached it. 

The counselors most actively concerned with the RP programs were 
found in the Santa Cruz County schools Here, innovation in the coun- 
seling function was an integral part of the county’s overall effort to 
upgrade the quality of its vocational education offerings and funding 
was available to support the participation of the counselors as active 
members of the RP teams. This was a deliberate strategy for it was 
felt that the counselors had to be sold on the RP idea. Each of the 
counselors in the three Santa Cruz County programs had been active 
participants from the early planning stage of the innovation; one, in 
fact, had been primarily responsible for the idea to introduce an 
RP program at his school. All had attended the summer curriculum 
workshops along with their teaching teams, assisting in program de- 
sign and curriculum writing. This degree of participation meant that 
from the beginning each of the counselors had a thorough understand- 
ing of the RP goals and philosophies. 

It is important to emphasize the benefits of this cohesion to 
the program’s operation. Student selection, a critical factor in 
the RP programs, was less of a problem. Counseling of individual 
RP students was more effectively handled because of the counselor’s 
understanding of program objectives. Channels of communication be- 
tween the counselors and the RP teachers were more likely to remain 
^pen. In one Santa Cruz County program, the counselor found time for 
occasional classroom observation. 
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Clerical details, field trip arrangements, junior college 
articulation, and coordination with Industrial Advisory Committees 
were also handled by the Santa Cruz County counselors , thereby 
relieving the teams of these extra demands in the uncertainty and 
anxiety of the program’s first year. One counselor functioned as 
the team chairman although he felt this to be over-participation 
and recommended that an RP teacher assume this role. All viewed 
one of their major functions to be that of providing objectivity 
and perspective to a sometimes emotionally distraught teaching team. 

This degree of involvement was not easily accomplished by the 
Santa Cruz County counselors; although the RP program was a special 
assignment, it represented an addition to their already heavy 
normal counseling load. Still, they remained committed to the 
program and continued to provide all possible support to the 
RP teachers. In a recent workshop, one counselor, substituting 
for an absent RP teacher, rewrote the physics curriculum for the 
coming year. 

In contrast to the Santa Cruz County programs were those with 
little counselor participation. In schools where teachers were not 
included in student selection, there were large problems, and little 
coordination or even communication between the counselors and teachers. 
The counselors were seemingly unaware of what actually went on in 
the program. In one school, students had been counseled into the 
program with promises of interrelated projects, field trips, and 
other program benefits that simply did not exist. Interviews with 
these students reflected the extent of their disillusionment. The 
students failed to understand why the teachers and the counselors 
hadn’t talked to each other. 

The status problem, universal to the RP programs studied, also 
had its influence on the counseling function; the counselor’s 
traditional commitment to preparing students for university admission 
sometimes prohibited complete acceptance of the RP program. Across 
all schools, however, the majority of counselors expressed belief 
in the need for the RP program. 

Evidence from all of the programs suggests that the counseling 
function is highly significant, if not vital, to the successful 
operation of an RP program. The optimum arrangement appears to be 
that of the Santa Cruz County programs : counselors should be included 

in planning and program design; teachers and counselors together 
should effect student selection; to the extent possible and feasible, 
counselors should be working members of an RP team. 

Reactions of the Faculty 



A potentially difficult area is the attitudes of the general 
school staff toward the introduction of an RP program. Because it 
represents such a radical break with tradition, an RP program in any 
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school is subject to misunderstanding and even attack by those 
committed to maintaining the status quo. Some teachers majr actively 
resist a program that does not preserve the sanctity of subject 
matter isolation. Unless there is clear understanding of its 
curriculum content, some may feel that students are being deprived 
of the benefits of a culturally enriched curriculum ( e.g., English 
teachers tend to resent the exclusion of Shakespeare) . 

Some departments are apt to feel threatened by the new program; 
members of the IA staff appeared especially prone to resent students 
being taken away from their programs. However, on the positive side, 
there are those academic teachers who may express relief that the 
silent, hard-to-reach underachievers have been removed from their 
classrooms . 

Administration Guideline s 

The foregoing discussion highlights the extreme complexity of 
the Richmond Plan. Each of the seven aforementioned factors is chal- 
lenging; taken together they could intimidate the potential adopter. 
The purpose of stressing the complexity of the Richmond Plan is not, 
however, to intimidate but rather to stress the requirement for the 
utmost care by those seriously considering the introduction of a 
change iike the Richmond Plan. The comments that follow are focused 
on the critical planning factors that must be considered in the 
introduction of a Richmond Plan. 

An RP program can be added without seriously disturbing the 
system or posing a real threat thereto, provided that adequate 
steps are taken in advance. It is advisable, if not essential, 
that any administrator planning to adopt an RP program give careful 
thought to devising a strategy of introducing the innovation; he 
should manage the program’s introduction through planned techniques 
of action that will minimize potential problems. Much more than 
routine administrative support is needed fo< an experimental program 
which costs extra money and can make many unusual demands on the 
existing system. The evidence of this study supports the view of 
Odell, who argues strongly that it is only the principal who^can, on 
a sustained basis, nurture and protect a major innovation: There 

was no other person in any of the schools who appeared to have the 
power to continue to clear the successive road blocks that arose 
and that inevitably will in such undertakings.”* 



William R. Odell, Study and Development of Shop-Centered Team 
Teaching for Potentii 1 High School Drop-outs, Technical Report, 
U.S. Department Office of Education, Stanford University, 

S - anford, California, September 1967, p. 66. His study included 
the San Lorenzo Valley PreTech Program. 
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What should the administration do, beyond providing sound leader- 
ship, to enhance the chances of success of an RP program. The follow- 
ing pages suggest guidelines. 

Preliminary Planning 

Evidence of Need. Make a preliminary assessment of the need 
for adopting an RP program, including a careful survey of the adequacy 
of the existing curricula. As one RP administrator said: 

A good starting point may be the development of a 
philosophy which has as its central concept that 
the purpose of education is to meet the needs of 
all students. This may sound trite... but when the needs 
of students are factually assessed and measured against 
the educational offerings of most high schools, the 
shortcomings revealed are so serious that the natural 
inclination is to sweep the whole mess under the rug 
for another decade. However, time is running out and 
secondary education’s big stall will no longer be 
tolerated by many communities ; perhaps not even 
by the nation itself. 

The assessment to which I have referred leads one 
to debunk the myth of the comprehensive high 
school. This American dream, as magnificent as it 
was, has not kept its promise to the people. Most 
high schools are comprehensive only in name, and fall 
far short of providing programs suitable to the in- 
terests and abilities of all students who are enrolled. 

We need only to examine the actual alternatives 
available to our students in comprehensive high 
schools to become fully aware of this situation. 

I submit that these alternatives are so limited in 
number that the examination can be conducted within 
a very short period of time, and with the simplest 
of research techniques. * 

Take a serious look at the performance levels of the student 
body; ask and get precise answers on the question of limitations in 
the existing curricula. Develop information on the post— high school 
performance of students, both in college and in the labor market. 
Relevant discussions with staff can be beneficial in initiating a 
climate for change and in introducing an element of dissatisfaction 
with the status quo. 



a * Winston Richards, n The Role of the High School Principal, in, 
Curriculum Programs in Action , Report of Conference , Center for 
Technological Education, San Francisco State College, 1967, p. 17. 
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Consideration of Cost. 




1. In-service training — summer curriculum workshops for 
both the teaching team and its counselor. Ideally, 
these should be on a continuing annual basis, brief 
ones oftener. The initial workshop should be a 
minimum of four weeks full-time for the teaching 
team and its counselor (an average of 6 man-months). 

2. Common preparation period equivalent to the released 
time of one teacher throughout the first .two yeqrs of the 
program's operation; ideally, on a continuing basis. 



3. Equipment — no dollar estimate is possible, but whatever j 

can be obtained, the better. Generally, the program's j 

stress on inventiveness allows for use of makeshift | 

materials. Most teachers and students, however, think 

the program would be improved with more and better j 

materials . j 

4. Field trips — provision of school-sponsored transportation, 
which is an average of $2.50 per student. Five field 
trips seem to be a reasonable minimum. 

Availability of Funding. Availability of funding to cover costs 
should be a critical consideration in planning. A preliminary survey 
of resources available through district, county, state, or xederal 
agencies should be made . : 

Educational Climate. The degree of academic emphasis within a 
school milieu can be a critical determinant of program success. Status 
continues to be a major problem associated with RP operations , 
exerting an influence on student selection, parental reaction, and 
faculty receptivity. An administrator whose school (l) is located 
in a community of high socioeconomic status and (2) has a high en- 
rollment in College Prep programs should probably not give serious 
consideration to an RP operation without developing a strategy to 
counteract the serious status problems that ure almost certain to 



If a climate of experimentation has already been established, if 
the faculty and student body are generally receptive to new ideas 
and new programs, the chances for the successful introduction of an 
experimental RP program are good. On the other hand, should there 
be an established pattern of traditional curricula offerings and a 
conservative faculty committed to maintaining that tradition, the 
chances are reduced. 

Stimulation of Staff Interest. It is important to promote 
awareness of need for change and stimulate faculty interest in develop- 
ing new programs to meet this need. The contribution of the outside 
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consultant who has been actively associated with the operation of a 
successful program cannot be overemphasized. 

Dissemination of Information . Effective communication is of 
major importance. Involvement of the community is recommended. By 
disseminating adequate and knowledgeable information about the 
program, parent groups can provide support and assist in creating 
an atmosphere of interest and receptivity. Press releases announcing 
the introduction of the program should be thoughtfully and carefully 
worded, emphasizing that it is built on student strengths and 
interests, rather than on student weakness and failure. 

The participation of the general faculty in recommending students 
for the program can serve to disseminate proper information about the 
program as well as to help in assembling a larger pool of eligible 
candidates. Initial and continuing memorandums to the general staff 
should solicit support for the new program and include accurate details 
of the selection criteria. Stimulation of av/areness of the need for 
such a program with details of its curriculum content can serve to 
reduce the anxiety that students are being deprived of the benefits 
of other, more prestigious programs. 

Implementing the Program 

Teacher Selection . Choose from volunteers expressing interest in 
participation those possessing characteristics predictable of success. 
Look for (l) basic dissatisfaction with traditional curricula, 

(2) ability to communicate effectively with students, ( 3 ) interest 
in working with underachievers, and (4) compatibility in working 
with colleagues. 

Training . Teachers should make initial visits to other programs , 
observe classes, hold detailed discussions with staff. Participation 
of teachers and counselor in curriculum workshop is essential for 
(l) breaking down traditional barriers to RP philosophy, ( 2 ) developing 
cohesion, and (3) designing program. Include an outside consultant 
who has used the program, to stimulate enthusiasm and assist in 
program design. Stress realistic presentation of major potential 
problem areas: group behavior, team cohesion, interrelationship of 

subject matter, time demands on teachers. 

Team Meetings . These are essential in the first two years of 
operation, preferably daily in a scheduled common extra preparation 
period. It is advisable to continue team meetings indefinitely, 
although in third year they may be reduced to weekly meetings . The 
counselor should attend as needed. Give student representatives an 
opportunity to appear to work out problems. 

Teacher Turnover . The team should be given major responsibility 
in selecting replacements. Unilateral action in selecting RP teaching 
personnel by the administration can demoralize RP teams. 
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The Students . It is essential that teachers and counselors 
cooperate in student selection by (l) establishing selection criteria, 
and (2) selecting candidates, with teachers having final say. Clear-cut 
criteria must be developed according to goals and philosophies of 
the type of program designed. It is advisable to eliminate severe 
emotional and behavioral problems . 

Program entrance should be voluntary with parental approval 
given. Student participation in program decisions (e.g,, curriculum 
units, field trips, and discipline) can be effective. 

Be prepared for vibrant, liberated students. Orthodox techniques 
of classroom control do not usually succeed. Great understanding, 
patience, and artfulness are required. 

Curriculum . 



Program Design . In the design stage, it is essential that the 
RP team assume responsibility for invention. Stress the importance 
of developing clear objectives; build in systematic evaluations. 

Ensure continuity of teacher commitment by periodic formal curriculum 
revisions. 

Adaptability . Be aware of the potential of the Richmond Plan for 
adaptation to (1) numerous subject areas: aeronautics, business, 

construction, foods, forestry, graphic arts, health, humanities, and 
(2) other problem areas e.g., the disadvantaged. 

Advisory Committees . Develop in the planning phase a working 
relationship with industry and community colleges. Programs oriented 
to specific occupations demand participation of industrial represent- 
atives to relate effectively curriculum content to job requirements. 
Those programs less occupationally oriented will also profit by 
developing information on industrial needs for basic skills. 
Articulation with college curricula is critical. 

Development of Creativit y. Encourage and reward teacher 
creativity while ensuring practicality of program design. Leave 
curriculum flexible for adaptation to student needs discovered in 
actual program operation. 

Interrelationship , It is important that RP teachers relate 
subject matter wherever feasible but equally important to allay 
teacher anxiety regarding need for complete interrelationship of 
subject matter. Stress that the major importance is for the team to 
relate and to communicate effectively with each other and with 
their students. 



Field Trips. These are essential to a sound program. However^, 
if not carefully planned, field trips can be a waste of time for all 

concerned . 

The Counseling Function. Include a counselor as a working 
member of the teaching team, “for designing the program, selecting 
students, attending the curriculum workshop, and sitting in on 
team meetings. If possible, reduce the counseling load to provide 

time for additional demands. 



V CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Introduction 

The Richmond Plan has diffused rapidly throughout the country since 
its origin in the early 1960s. This rapid diffusion was accompanied by 
a large amount of favorable publicity, some of which suggested that the 
program was extremely successful. However, there was no source of objec- 
tive information concerning how well the program was working. Therefore, 
some four years after its origin, Stanford Research Institute undertook 

to supply this information. 

Two major questions have guided the conduct of every phase of this 
research . 

• What are the impacts of the Richmond Plan on its 
students and on the school? 

• What information can be developed that would be useful 
to schools that are interested in introducing an RP 
program? 

The following conclusions and recommendations are addressed to these 
two major questions. 

Conclusions 

1. Evidence of several different types converge to suggest that 
the Richmond Plan can be effective in meeting the challenge of reclaim- 
ing the average and often underachieving student by providing a more 
meaningful learning experience for him in the last two years of high 

school . 

a. There are distinct clusters of schools that, by several 
criteria of effectiveness, are operating effectively and 
successfully. 

b. In the effective schools it is clear that the students in 
the experimental programs are highly satisfied with their 
high school experience and feel they are deriving benefits 
from it. 

c. Comparisons of RP students with their CG counterparts 
indicate that RP students exhibit more change in direc- 
tions expected from exposure to RP instruction. 
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d. RF graduates fared as well as or better than their CG 
counterparts in their post-high school careers. After 
leaving high school, more RP students took technical 
programs; and more think their high school education 
was useful as preparation for further schooling and 
employment . 

e. More parents of RP alumni than CG parents think high school 
was useful as preparation for post-high school life. (The 
differences between the RP and CG alumni students and parents 
were typically small—— therefore the findings are indicative 
rather than conclusive. ) 

f. The impressions of the SRI team, based on their familiarity 
with the 10 programs, generally support these conclusions. 

The weight of the evidence suggests that the Richmond Plan has been 
successful in some schools. However, it is not equally effective in all 
schools, nor does it reach all students in a given program. Even in the 
most effectively operated and apparently most successful programs, not 
all students profited equally. (There are, apparently, requiremenrs for 
more heroic remedial measures for certain types of average underachieving 
students . ) 

2. An RP program can benefit a school as well as its students by 
creating a climate that is conducive to further improvement in existing 
high school programs. The RP programs had important and positive effects 
on other programs within some schools. The major effect seemed to be 
creating an awareness of the need for change. The RP programs in the 
nine schools studied resulted more or less directly in the introduction 
of several other RP-type programs in these schools. However, there were 
some teachers who felt that the Richmond Plan had negative effects within 
their schools, such as creating scheduling problems. 

Taken as a whole, the evidence suggests that an RP program that is 
properly planned, organized, and operated provides a substantially improved 
educational experience for high school students and can create a climate 
for further change within a school. 

3. The decision to seriously coi sider an RP program depends to a 
large extent on whether there is a serious problem with average under- 
achieving students within a given school. Should the problem be of suf- 
ficient magnitude, the question of cost becomes relevant. While the 
investments required to plan and implement the Richmond Plan can be 
sizable, the benefits for average students who are drifting through high 
school, merely "serving out their time," can justify the costs. 

4. The decision to introduce a Richmond Plan into a school must be 
regarded as a decision to introduce several changes simultaneously, which 
can often present difficult problems of planning and implementation. How- 
ever, the evidence of this study suggests that several schools have been 
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able to establish and operate Richmond Plans successfully. It is likely 
that other schools can also successfully introduce RP programs provided 
that the major obstacles are recognized and sound planning procedures are 
employed accordingly. The guidelines in Section IV sought to provide 
information useful in overcoming these obstacles. 

5. One of the major problems is the tendency to confer inferior 
status on non-College Prep high school programs. Most of the 10 RP programs 
included in this evaluation were confronted with this serious problem, which 
pervaded nearly every aspect of the RP experiment, haunting even the most 
diligent and effective teachers and their students. 

Another major problem is the drastic break with tradition occasioned 
by the implementation of the Richmond approach. 

a. Administrators must admit that the average student is not 
being properly served by existing programs. 

b. RP teachers must relinquish their traditional commitment 
to professional autonomy and break down subject matter 
barriers. They must decide how they relate to other teachers 
since effective participation in an RP program requires 

a large amount of interaction that is alien to the orthodox 
mode of teaching. Teachers must also view students more 
as partners rather than as passive receptacles for knowledge. 

c. Counselors must become more concerned with the instructional 
process and be willing to work as an active member of a 
teaching team. 

d. Students must learn how to handle in a responsible way the 
classroom freedom they are given. 

All these requisites' demand rethinking of a complex set of role 
definitions and expectations that guide the behavior of school people. 

Recommendations 



1. One RP program can accommodate a maximum number of 60 
students. If the nine schools included in this evalu- 
ation are representative of a large number of high schools 
in the United States, the question is not whether there 
are students who could benefit from an RP approach to 
education. A more germane question is how to provide 
improved instruction to more than the few served by one 
of the experimental programs. Efforts to improve 
programs for the average student should be continued and 
strengthened, including modification of or alternatives 
to RP-type programs that could accommodate larger numbers 
of students. Particular attention should be given to 
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adaptations of the curriculum to the needs of ( l) poten- 
tial dropouts and (2) students who are educationally 
disadvantaged . 

2. The success with which RP programs operate is highly 
dependent on the commitment and willingness of the 
teachers in the team. If the teachers are enthusiastic 
about the program,, they can overcome obstacles that 
would ordinarily be fatal to an experimental program. 
However, there is undoubtedly a limit to the endurance 
of such teachers. In the long run there will have to be 
institutionalized means of sustaining teacher commitment. 

3. The data developed in this study clearly show that one 
of the key elements in a successful Richmond Plan is 
selection and training of the teaching team. San 
Francisco State College has embarked on an interesting 
attempt to train student teachers in the RP approach. 

It is recommended that the U.S. Office of Education keep 
informed on this experiment and stimulate its diffusion 
if warranted. 

4. A start has been made in this study toward following up 
on the alumni of the 10 programs and their comparison 
group peers. Many important questions are unanswered. 

The alumni follow-up should be extended on a more rigorous 
and exhaustive basis, including the improvement of the 
selection of comparison groups. Such a study is needed 

to settle the question of whether the RP approach makes 
any significant difference in the post -high school 
careers of its graduates. 

5. The RP approach has rsceived enormous publicity and has 
diffused rapidly to schools throughout the United States 
but there appears to be only fragmentary information 
concerning the actual types of programs, outside support, 
objectives and methods, and effectiveness. Of special 
interest would be the "mortality rate" and the reasons 
therefor. Information should be developed to answer the 
kinds of questions posed above. 

6. The administrative guidelines suggested in this report are 
necessarily limited to certain critical aspects of the 

RP experiment. There may be a need for a comprehensive 
document that would assist a school from the initial 
planning stages through the institutionalization of the 
program. Of particular importance is the development of 
tested curriculum units that could be adopted on a wide- 
spread scale. Using this report as a starting point, a 
group of educators and experts could formulate such a 
document within a reasonable period of time. 
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7. There is a need for some means of collecting, analyzing, 
and disseminating information about the RP movement. The 
Center for Technological Education at San Francisco State 
College has performed this function effectively within the 
limits of its resources. It is recommended that the 
U.s. Office of Education investigate the requirements for 
a national center and the extent to which the CTE satis- 
fies these requirements, and stimulate additional activity 
if deemed feasible. [The close relation between the 
Richmond approach and certain elements of the ES-70 (Edu- 
cational System for the Seventies, a U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion program) suggest common requirements that might be 
combined . ] 
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Appendix A 



SJLTRVflY SPECIFICATIONS 



Introduction 



The aim of this Appendix is to provide supplementary materials on 
the several surveys conducted in this study, but not covered xn the body 
of the report. Three things seem important in this respect: 

1, The sampling plan. 

2, The number of completed survey forms, as a percent of 
the total sample. 

3, Comments on unusual features of the surveys (e.g. , 
low percent of response). 

Seven surveys will be discussed; 

• RP and CG 

• General student body (RP) 

• General teacher (non-RP) 

• Alumni (both RP and CG) 

• Parents (both RP and CG) 

• Teachers, counselors, and administrators 

• Classroom observation 

Richmond Plan and Comparison Group Surveys 

Attempts were made to obtain a completed questionnaire from every 
student in both of these groups. The numbers of students involved and 
the response rate are given in Table A-l. 



Table A-l 

TABULATION OF STUDENTS QUESTIONED AND RESPONSE RATE 





Richmond 

Plan 


Comparison 

Group 


School 


Number 

Enrolled 


Number 

Completed 


Percent 

Completed 


Number 

Selected 


Number 

Completed 


Percent 

Completed 


Ells 


49 


49 


100# 


87 


53 


61# 


De Anza 


50 


50 


100 


151 


100 


66 


Richmond 


44 


42 


95 


159 


83 


52 


El Cerrito 


33 


27 


82 


92 


74 


80 


Paci fic 


42 


42 


100 


78 


70 


90 


Cubberley 


29 


27 


93 


52 


25 


44 


Palo Alto 


14 


14 


100 


57 


23 


40 


San Lorenzo 
Valley PT 


17 


16 


94 


21 


18 


86 


San Lorenzo 
Valley MDSE 


20 


17 


85 








Watsonville 


30 


27 


90 









There was nearly 100 percent response for the RP students. However, 
the rate Is much lower for the CG students, ranging from 40 percent at 
Palo Alto to 90 percent at Pacific. The relatively low rate of response 
Is due to the difficulty of assembling all CG students from every corner 
of the school In one place during the final week of the school year. 

There were many unintentional breakdowns In communications within the 
school that made It Impossible to contact many students. See Attachments 1 
and 2 for the questions that were askea. 

General Student Body Questionnaire Survey 

As Indicated in the Introduction to this report, a survey was made 
of the general student body in the schools in which the experimental 
programs were operated, excluding RP students- The figures in Table A-2 
show the number of students selected to fill out the questionnaires, 
the numbers completed, the method used for selecting the sample, and 
the percentage of response rate. As indicated in Table A-2, the response 
rate varies from 37 percent at Palo Alto to 83 percent at Harry Ells. 

This wide variation is accounted for by the fact that the surveys were 
conducted near the end of the school year in order to capture as much 
of the experience of the general student body with the RP program as 
possible. However, by waiting until the end of the school year the 
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surveys were conducted in the confusion that is inevitable at this time. 
Undoubtedly the low response rates of some of the schools are attributable 
to this fact. See Attachment 3 for the questions that were asked. 



Table A-2 

GENERAL STUDENT BODY (NON-RP) SURVEY 



School 


Total No. 
Selected 


Total 

No. 

Responded 


Sampling 

Method 


Percent 

Response 


Ells 


453 


384 


1/4 Sample 
Govt and Eng 
class 


84.8$ 


De Anza 


530 


412 


1/4 Sample 
Govt and Eng 
class 


77.7 


Richmond 


622 


366 


1/4 Sample 
Gym class 


58,8 


El Cerrito 


427 


213 


1/4 Sample 
Gym class 


40.0 


Pacific 


1,150 


607 


All Gym classes 


60.6 


Cubberley 


1,200 


377 


All Eng classes 
( Total student 
body) 


31,4 


Palo Alto 


1,450 


541 


Distributed 
at year end 
assembly 


37.3 


San Lorenzo 
Valley PT 


632 


475 


All classes at 
same period 


75.2 


San Lorenzo 
Valley MDSE 


632 


320 


All classes at 
same period 


52,1 


Watsonville 


800 


451 


1/4 Sample ad- 
visory groups 


56,4 




General Non-Richmond Plan Teacher Questionnaire Survey 



A questionnaire similar to that given the general student body was 
also given to the entire non-RP faculty at each school. Table A~3 shows 
the number of teachers sampled, the number completing the questionnaire, 
and the percentage of response. These figures show an average response 
of around 50 percent. It is difficult to explain this relatively low 
response rate on the part of these teachers. They were believed to be 
extremely interested in the experimental programs operating within 
their schools. Again, this questionnaire was distributed as near as 
possible to the end of the school year. This may have resulted in 
lowering the response rate significantly because of the many additional 
duties placed on teachers at this time. Additionally, many of them may 
have been leaving for vacations or summer workshops immediately after 
the end of school. Se - Attachment 4 for the questions that were asked. 



Table A-3 

GENERAL NON-R? TEACHER SURVEY 



School 


Number 

Selected 


Number 

Completed 


Percent 

Completed 


Ells 


81 


32 


40$ 


De Anza 


85 


54 


63 


Richmond 


118 


54 


46 


El Cerrito 


70 


29 


41 


Pacific 


62 


34 


55 


Cubberley 


80 


44 


55 


Palo Alto 


91 


47 


52 


San Lorenzo 
Valley PT 


30 


21 


70 


San Lorenzo 
Valley MDSE 


30 


18 


60 


Watsonville 


120 


65 


54 
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Alumni (Both Richmond Plan and Comparison Groups) Survey 



A telephone survey was conducted of all alumni of the RPs and 
their CG counterparts. The actual telephoning was done by Field 
Research Inc. of San Francisco. The results for both the RP and 
CG Alumni are in Table A-4. See Attachment 5 for the questions that 
were asked. 



Table A-4 

TELEPHONE SURVEY OF RP AND CG ALUMNI 





Alumni 

Interviews 




No. 


4 


Attempts made 


221 


100$ 


No contact made 


199 


55 


In the service, not living 






in Bay Area 


138 


38 


Not home 


43 


19 


Parent didn't have phone no. 
or address 


9 


4 


Parent refused information 


5 


2 


No phone 


2 


1 


In the hospital 


2 


1 


Contact made 


160 


72 


Refused 


2 


1 


Interview completed 


158 


71 



The response rate has been computed without the alumni that were 
in the armed services and therefore unavailable for interviewing. Time 
prohibited follow-up of servicemen by mail. 

Parent Survey 

The parents of all alumni were subjects of a telephone interview. 
This survey also included parents of the "current 11 students (i.e., 
parents of students who were seniors during the school year 1966-67), 
as shown in Table A- 5. The column for recent graduates refers to the 
seniors who graduated in June 1967. This group had attained alumni 
status at the time of the telephone survey in the spring of 1968, but 
were treated separately for purposes of analysis. See Attachment 6 for 
the questions that were asked. 
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Table A-5 

TELEPHONE SURVEY OF ALUMNI AND CURRENT PARENTS 





Total 

Parents 


Parents 

of 

Alumni 


Parents 

of 

Recent 

Graduates 


Parents 

of 

Current 

Seniors 


Total names supplied 


1,071 


578 


214 


279 




No. 


i 


No. 




No. 


$ 


No. 


i 


No contact made 


294 


2rrjo 


192 


33$ 


56 


26$ 


46 


Is 

"da 


No answer, not home 


115 


n 


65 


11 


29 


14 


21 


8 


Disconnect 


162 


15 


123 


21 


14 


7 


25 


9 


Toll call 


17 


2 


4 


1 


13 


6 


“ — 


M » 


Contact made 


777 


73 


386 


67 


158 


74 


233 


84 


Refusal 


48 


5 


27 


5 


5 


3 


16 


6 


Interview completed 


729 


68 


359 


62 


153 


71 


217 


78 



Personal Interview Survey of Richmond Plan Teachers, Counselors, 
and Administrators 



Introduction 

Intensive interviews were conducted with teachers, counselors, and 
administrators directly concerned with the 3 0 R.? programs. These were 
all tape-recorded and transcribed. In all, 53 teachers, 20 counselors, 
and 18 administrators were interviewed. Hie material that follows covers 
the questions or interview guides that were used in these interviews. 

Where used for all three, "T,C,A” is noted after the item, and where 
used only with one pr two categories a similar notation system is used. 

I nterview Guides Used for Teachers, Counselors, 

and Administrators (TCA)^ ~~ 

1. Origin of the Program 

Were you here when the PT program was first introduced? (T,C,A) 

Do you recall how you first heard about the PT program? 

When? 

What did you hear about it? (T,C,A) 

Do you recall the steps taken to introduce the PT program here? 

Were there factors making it difficult to introduce PT here? 

Administrative, faculty, students, other? (T,C,A) 



PT refers to Richmond Plan. 
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Were there factors that helped in introducing PT here? 
Administrative, faculty, students, other? (T,C,A) 

What were the major objectives of the PT program in its first 
year of operation? 

(1 ) Short range (for students still in school) 

(2) Long range (for students after graduation) (T,C,A) 

Have these objectives changed during the time the program has 
been in operation? 

(1) Short range 

(2) Long range (T,C,A) 

2. Operation of the Program 
a. The Students 

Who is responsible for the selection of PT students here? 

• How is it done? 

• Can you suggest any changes or improvements in the 
selection process? 

• What are the reasons given for rejection of invitations 
to enroll in PT? 

(1) By boys? 

(2) By their parents? (T,C,A) 

What personal characteristics do you look for in a boy 
whom you would recommend for the PT program? 

• Does he differ in any significant ways from your 
average College Prep boy? 

• From your other students? (T,C,A) 

Do you have College Prep or other students besides your 
PT students? 

(If yes for CP) Does your work with PT students differ 

from your work with CP students? 

(If yes) In what ways? 

(If yes for other, repeat above) (T) 

As compared to your College Prep students, how well do 
you feel you know your PT students? 

As compared to other students? (T,C,A) 

Apart from other aspects of PT, are there any specific 
effects that result from all PT boys being together for 
most of the day? Positive 

Negative (T,C,A) 
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People speak of significant change in boys who pass from 
the eleventh to the twelfth grade. 

• How would you describe this change'.'' 

• Would you say that the amount of this change is 
greater, less, or about the same for PT boys as for 
other boys? (T,C,A) 

b . The Teaching Team 

How have teachers become participants in the PT program? 
What problems have been associated with staffing the 
program? (A) 

To what extent are you satisfied with teacher performance 
throughout the life of the PT program? (A) 

Have there been particular 
Strengths? 

Weaknesses? (A) 

Were you involved in any way in the preparation or train- 
ing of teachers for PT? 

(If yes) Please describe. In what ways, if any, was this 
preparation helpful, in your judgment? Could 
you suggest ways in which the preparation could 
be improved? 

(If no) Do you think you should have been involved? 

What would you include in such preparations? (A) 

Did you request a PT teaching assignment? 

(If yes ) a. What were your major reasons for wanting to 
teach in the PT program? 

(If no) b. How did it come about? Would you say you 
volunteered, or were assigned, or was it a 
combination of both? 
c. How did you feel about this? (T) 

Did you receive any preparation or training for teaching 
PT prior to actually teaching in the program? 

(If yes) a. What kind? How much? Were you reimbursed 
for your time? 

What were the advantages? How could it 
have been improved? 

(if no) b. Do you feel you should have received train- 
ing? What should have been included? (t) 

Have you received any kind of training since you began 
teaching in the PT program? 

(If yes) a. Describe as in part "a" of the preceding 
question. (t) 
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Are there unique characteristics needed by successful PT 
teachers? 

• What is the single most important characteristic? 
(T,C,A) 

You teach both Jr. and Sr. PT classes. Are there advan- 
tages — disadvantages? (T) 

How would you compare working as a member of a teaching 
team with working alone in traditional teaching? 

• What are the advantages? 

• What are the disadvantages? (t) 

The Counselors 



Did you receive any preparation or training for counseling 
PT students prior to working with them? 

(If yes) Please describe. In what ways, if any, was this 
preparation or training helpful to you? Could 
you suggest ways in which the preparation or 
training could be improved? 

(If no) Do you think you should have received preparation? 

What would you include in such preparation? (c) 

Aside from the selection process , in what ways are you 
involved in the PT program? (c) 

Do you spend more time, less time, or about the same time 
counseling individual College Prep students? 

• (If more or less) Please give the reasons for this 
difference. (C) 

Does your counseling with PT students differ in any other 
ways from your counseling with College Prep students? 

(if yes) In what ways? 

• From your counseling with terminal students? 

(if yes) In what ways? (C) 

What are the most common frequent problems PT students 
discuss with you? (C) 

What are the reasons given for boys dropping out of the 
PT program? 

• By the boys? 

• By their parents? (c) 

Do you provide any information about college for your 

PT students? 

(If yes) What kind? 

Do you provide college information for your College Prep 
students? 

(If yes) What kind? 
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For your other students? 

(If yes) What kind? 

Do any students get additional information elsewhere in 
the school? (c) 

Do you provide occupational information for your PT 
students? 

(If yes) What kind.'' 

Do you provide occupational information for your College 
Prep students? 

(If yes) What kind? 

For your other students? 

(If yes) What kind? 

Do any students get additional information elsewhere in 
the school? (C) 

Forgetting about selection, to what extent are counselors 
involved in the PT program? (T,A) 

How important is the contribution that counselors now 
make? 

• Is it very important, important, or not at all 
important? 

• How do counselors tend to view the program? (T,A) 
d. The Curriculum 

Do you have College Prep or other students besides your 
RP students? 

(If yes for CP) Does your work with PT students differ 

from your work with CP students? 

(If yes) In what ways? 

(If yes for other, repeat above) (t) 

Do you provide any information about college as a part of 
regular class work? For PT 

CP 

Other students 

How? Outside speakers, classroom discussion. 

Other? (T) 

Do you provide any occupational information a 3 part of 

the regular class work? For PT 

CP 

Other students 

How? Outside speakers, classroom discussion. (T) 

Other? 

Are grading procedures for PT students easier, harder, 
or about the same for College Prep students? 

For other students? (T,C,A) 
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People speak of the interrelationship of courses, how 
important do you think this interrelationship really 
is? (T,C,A) 

• To what extent do you relate your subject matter 
to other PT classes? (t) 

• Do you think there could be more relationship? 

(If yes) In what ways? (T,r ' ^ 

Are PT team meetings held here? 

• How often? 

• When? Is a common conference period given? 

• What thi lgs are discussed in these meetings? 

• What proportion of total time is spent in discussing 
individual students? 

(If no) Do you believe they would be of benefit? 

(If yes) What should be discussed in these team 
meetings? 

How often, per week, do you informally communicate about 
PT (program and students) with each of your fellow PT 
teachers? (T) 

Do you ever take part in PT team meetings? 

(If yes) What things are discussed at these meetings? 

(If no) Do you think it would have been helpful if you 
had? (A ,C ) 

Apart from formal PT team meetings, how often, per week, 
do you communicate with each PT teacher about students or 
any other aspect of the PT program? (A,C) 

Of all the features of the PT program, what do you think 
are the most important in motivating students? 

What is the most important single feature? (T,C,A) 

e. The Administration 



Does your administration support PT? 

• In what ways? 

• How does the degree of administrative support affect 
the team? 

• Are there additional ways in which you think your 
administration could support PT? (T,c) 

In what ways are you involved with the PT program? 

What are the most important contributions you feel you 
make to the PT program? 

(If more than one) What is the single most important 

contribution? 
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In your view, what is the greatest problem posed by the 
PT program? 

Are there other problems? (A) 

Are there any extra costs associated with the PT program 
here? 

(If yes) What are they? 

How are they funded? (T,C,A) 

3. Impacts of the Program 

What benefits, if any, accrue to the boys as a result of being 
in PT? 

(If more than one) What is the single most important benefit? 

What disadvantages, if any, are there for the boys as a result 
of being in PT? 

(If more than one) What is the single most important disad- 
V vantage? (T,C,A) 

What effects, if any, do you think PT has had on 

(1) Other programs? 

(2) Other teachers? How do they view the program? 

(3) Other students? How do they view the program? 

(4) Parents: 

PT — How do they view the program? 

Other — How do they view the program? 

Has the community been involved in PT in any ways? Service 
clubs? Industry? Jr. College? Jr. High? Other? (T,C,A) 

If you were to leave PT, do you think your teaching would be 
affected in any way by your PT experience? 

(l) In what way? (T) 

4. The Future 

Do you anticipate that the PT program will be continued here? 
(If no) Why not? (T,C,A) 

Do you anticipate that interdisciplinary team teaching will be 
expanded here? 

(If yes) In what ways? (T,C,A) 

In your view, what effects would there be if the PT program 
were discontinued here? (T,C,A) 



Are you personally enthusiastic about your participation in 
the program? 

(Yes or no) What reasons? (T,C,A) 
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Assuming the program continues as it is, would you choose to 
continue teaching in it? 

(If yes) For how long? (T) 

Given a reasonably unlimited amount of time and funds, what 
changes would you make in PT? (T,C,A) 

Classroom Observation 



Classroom observations were made in all RP programs. We strived 
for a minimum of two weeks observation of all classes in each program 
(one week each for the junior and senior class, if any). At Watsonville 
and San Lorenzo Valley MDSE we were able to observe for only two days. 
The one-week minimum was greatly exceeded at Harry Ells and De Anza. 

The observation was guided by a form that was mainly useful in 
writing up the notes. The major topics covered included: (l) teacher’s 

attitude toward his class and his teaching team, (2) teacher's approach 
to his curriculum, with particular attention to use of RP doctrine, 

(3) student attitudes toward his teacher, his peers, and his RP program, 
and (4) general climate of the class (e. g. , cooperative, active, 
enthusiastic ) . 
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Attachment 1 



RICHMOND PLAN AND COMPARISON GROUP QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. In what year of school are you? (Check list: 11th, 12th) 

2. In what program are you now enrolled? (Check list: Commercial, 
General, PreTech, Vocational, College Preparatory) 

3. In what program were you enrolled as a 10th grader? (Check list: 
Commercial, General, Vocational, College Preparatory) 

4. If you changed programs: What was the main reason why you changed 

programs? (Open end) 

5. In general, how difficult has your course of study been this semester? 
(Check list; Extremely difficult, Fairly difficult,, Rather easy, Very 
easy) 

6. During this past school year, approximately how many hours per week 

did you spend in school activities? (athletics, school government, 
sociax clubs, etc.) (Check list: none, 1-5, 6-10, 11-15, 16-20, 

21 or more) 

7a. During this past semester did you work for pay outside your home? If 
yes, how many hours per week did you work for pay outside your home? 
(Check list: less than 6, 6-10, 11-15, 16-20, 21-25, 26-39, Full-time 

40 hours or more) 

8a. Thinking back now, have your feelings toward your studies changed in 
any ways since the first semester of 10th grade? If yes, in what ways 
have your feelings changed? (Open end) 

9. When you were in the first semester of 10th grade, how did you feel 

about each of the following things? Please check the one choice under 
each question which best fits how you felt then. 

IN THE FIRST SEMESTER OF THE 10TH GRADE: 

How did you feel about school? (Check list: Very unhappy; I wanted to 

quit; Somewhat unhappy, but I wanted to finish; Didn't care; I was just 
drifting; Enjoyed it a little; Enjoyed it very much) 

How much confidence did you have in yourself? (Check list: A lot of 

confidence; Some confidence; Very little confidence; No confidence) 

How difficult was it to get high grades? (Check list: Extremely hard; 

Fairly hard; Rather easy; Very easy) 
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How good a student did you try to be? (Check list: Top of my class; 

Above the middle of my class; In the middle of my class; Just good enough 
to get by) 

How much relation did your school work seem to have to your future? 

(Check list: A lot of relation; Some relation; Very little relation; No 

relation at all) 

How often did your teachers try to relate your courses to each other? 

(Check list: All of the time; Most of the time; Some of the time; None 

of the time) 

AS A STUDENT IN THE FIRST SEMESTER OF 10TH GRADE: 

I studied: (Check list; Very hard; Fairly hard; A little; Not at all) 

I spoke out in most of my classes: (Check list; Very often; Fairly often; 

A little; Not at all) 

I received individual help, if I needed it, from; (Check list: All of 

my teachers; Most of my teachers; A few of my teachers; None of my teachers) 
I felt that most of my teachers were: (Check list: Very interested in 

me; Fairly interested in me; Not interested in me; Rather un intex ested in 
me; Didn't care at all about me) 

I felt that Mathematics as a subject was: (Check list: Highly enjoyable; 

Fairly enjoyable; Rather unpleasant; Very unpleasant) 

I felt that English as a subject was: (Check list: Highly enjoyable; 

Fairly enjoyable; Rather unpleasant; Very unpleasant) 



10a. Do you think that students should have a say about how things are 
done in their high school programs? 

If yes: What are the things in their high school programs that 

students should have some say about? (Open end) 

11a. Have you had a chance in the last school year to have a say about 
any part of your education? 

If yes: What were the things you had a say about? (Open end) 

12. Now we'd like to know how you feel this semester aoout each of the 
following things. Please check the one choice under each question 
which best fits how you feel now. (Repeat Q. 9) 

13. Sometimes things happen that are so special you remember them for 

a long time. Can you tell us one thing that happened in high school 
that was really great — something that seemed to make all of your 
education more important to you personally? (Open end) 

14. Now tell us one thing that happened in high school that really 
bothered you — something that made it harder for you to learn or made 
you unhappy about school. (Open end) 

15. How far do you expect to go in school? (Check one) 

I don't expect to finish high school. 

I expect to finish high school, but not go any further. 

I expect to go to business, technical, or vocational school. 
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I expect to get a junior college degree. 

I expect to get a 4-year college degree. 

I expect to go to graduate school after I get a 4-year 
college degree. 

I expect to go to some other kind of school after high 
school (write in what kind): 

16. IF YOU PLAN TO GO TO ANY SCHOOL AFTER YOU FINISH HIGH SCHOOL: Which 

one of the following programs do you expect to be in? (Check list: 
Agriculture, Biological Sciences, Business-Commercial, Education, 
Engineering, English cr Journalism, Foreign Languages, Industrial 
Arts, Mathematics, Music-Art, Physical Education, Physical Sciences, 
Psychology or Sociology, Technical, Other, Undecided) 

17. IF YOU DO NOT PLAN TO GO TO ANY SCHOOL AFTER HIGH SCHOOL; What do 
you plan to do after you leave high school? (Check list; Go into 
the military service; Go to work; Other) 

18. Do your parents want you to go to college? (Check list; They insist 
on it; They want me to go very much; They want me to do whatever I 
want; I think they want me to go but we don’t talk about it; They 
don’t care one way or the other; No, they don’t want me to go) 

19. Do you know yet what kind of work you expect to do most of you life 
after you have completed your schooling? 

If yes; What kind of work will it be? 
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Attachment 2 



RICHMOND PLAN QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Please think back to the time when you were first thinking about 

entering the PreTech program. At that time, how did you expect the 

PreTech program would differ from the program you were in during 10th 
grade? (Open end) 

2a. Has the PreTech program been what you expected it would be? 

If no: In what ways has it not been what you expected it would be? 

( Open end ) 

3a. Are there any really good things in your PreTech program compared 
to the program you were in as a sophomore? 

If yes: What is the one best thing? (Open end) 

4a. Are there any things that you especially dislike about your PreTech 

program compared to the program you were in as a sophomore? 

If yes: What is the one thing you dislike the most? (Open end) 

5. Why is the PreTech program for boys only? (Open end) 

6. How do you feel about being in an all- boy class for most of the day? 

(CHECK ONE OR BOTH AND COMPLETE THE SENTENCE: I like it because: I 

dislike it because: ) 

7a. Do your PreTech teachers do things any differently than teachers in 
regular high school classes? 

If yes: What things do they do that are different? (Open end) 

8. Of the courses you are taking this semester, which do you enjoy the 

most? (Course name) What is there about this course that you enjoy? 

(Open end) 

9. of the courses you are taking this semester, which do you enjoy the 
least? (Course name) What is there about this course that you dislike? 
(Open end) 

10. How many students not in the PreTech program know about the PreTech 
program at this school? (Check list; Most know about it; Some know 
about it; A few know about it; Hardly anybody knows about it) 

a. How much do they know about the PreTech program at this school? (Check 
list: A lot about it; Some things about it; Very little) 
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11. On the whole, how do the students who know about it seem to feel 

about the PreTech program? (Check list: Very favorably; Somewhat 

favorably; Rather unfavorably; Very unfavorably) 

12. What kinds of things do students not in the PreTech program say 
about the PreTech program? (Open end) 

13 . How do your parents feel about the PreTech program? (Check list: 

They like the program because [Open end]; They dislike the program 
because Copen end]; They don't care one way or the other) 

14a. Has your PreTech class been observed by visitors this school year? 

(Do not count guest speakers and Stanford Research Institute staff) 

If yes: 

b. About how many times have there been visitors this school year? 

(Check list: 1-3 times; 4-9 times; 10-19 times; 20 or more times) 

c. How do you feel about being observed? (Check list: I like it; 

I don't mind; I dislike it) 

d. Why do you think people are interested in observing the PreTech 
program? (Open end) 

Technical-type high school programs are planned to be of benefit to 
students in a number of different ways. We are most interested in knowing 
whether you think your PreTech program has helped you personally. We need 
to know exactly what it has done for you — or what is has not done for you. 
Only by getting this information from you can we learn how programs for 
other PreTech students can be improved. Please think back now very care- 
fully through all your experiences in the PreTech program as you answer 
the following questions: 

15a. Has the PreTech program done anything for you personally? 

If yes: 

b. What are the two most important things it has done for you in terms 
of your work while still a student at this school? (Open end) 

c. What are the two most important things it has done for you in terms 
of your future after graduation from high school? (Open end) 

16. Name the one boy in your PreTech class who got the most out of the 
PreTech program. 

17. Name the one boy in your PreTech class who got the least out of the 
PreTech program. 

18. Name the one boy in your PreTech class you like the most. 

19 t Thinking back again through all of your experiences in the PreTech 
program, how do you feel about it? (Check list: Very satisfied 
with it; Fairly satisfied with it; Not very satisfied with it; Very 
dissatisfied with it) 



20. If you had it to do over again would you take the PreTech program? 

If no: Why wouldn't you take the PreTech program again? (Open end) 

21. How would you improve the PreTech program? ( Open end) 

22. Please add here any additional comments or suggestions you would 
like to make: 
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Attachment 3 



STUDENT BODY QUESTIONNAIRE 



FIRST, just a few questions about yourself: 

1. Check one: (Check list: Male, Female) 

2. Check one: (Check list: Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, Senior) 

3. In what program are you now enrolled? (Check list: Commercial; 

General; SLIIP, GREAT; Vocational; College Prep; Other Lplease 

fill in]) 



SECOND, a few questions about the program. 

4. Are you aware of the program here at your high school 

(Check list: I know a lot about it; I know some things about it; 

I know a little about it; I know practically nothing about it) 



PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS 5b and 5c EVEN IF YOU DON'T FEEL FULLY INFORMED 

ABOUT THE PROGRAM. 

5b. What is the program supposed to do for its students.' * 

(Open end) 

5c. What type of student is in the program? (Open end) 

6. In your opinion, how successful has the program been at your 

school? (Check list: Very successful; Somewhat successful; Rather 

unsuccessful; Very unsuccessful) 

7a. Have you ever been in the program at this school? If Yes: 

Why did you leave the program? (Open end) 

8a. Have you ever considered entering the program at this school 

If Yes: Why did you decide not to enter the program? (Open end) 

9. If asked, would you be interested in entering the program? 

(CHECK ONE OR BOTH AND COMPLETE THE SENTENCE) 

Yes, I would be interested because: 

No, I would not be interested because: 
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Attachment 4 



GENERAL FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. For how many years have you been teaching? (Check list: Less than 

5; 6-10; 11-20; 21 or more) 

2. Your age? (Check list: 20-30; 31-40; 41-50; 51-60; 61 or more) 

3. To what department are you assigned? 

4. Check one: (Check list: Male; Female) 

5. Are you aware of the program here at your high school? (Check 

list: Yes; No— RETURN QUESTIONNAIRE IN ATTACHED ENVELOPE) 

6a. How much do you know about the program here at your high school? 

(Check list: I know a lot about it; I know some things about it; I know 

a little about it; I know practically nothing about it) 

PLEASE ANSWER QUESTIONS 6b and 6c EVEN IF YOU DON'T FEEL FULLY INFORMED 

ABOUT THE PROGRAM. 

6b. To the best of your knowledge, what is the program supposed to do for 
its students? (Open end) 

6c. To the best of your knowledge, what type of student is in the 
program? (Open end) 

7. In your opinion, how successful has the program been at 

this school? (Check list: Very successful; Somewhat successful; 

Rather unsuccessful; Very unsuccessful.) 

6a. Have you ever taught in the program here at this school? If 

yes: Why did you stop teaching in the program? (Open end) 

9a, Have you ever been asked to teach in the program in this 

school? If yes: Why didn't you choose to teach in the program? 

(Open end) 

10. If asked, would you be interested in teaching in the program? 

CHECK ONE OR BOTH AND COMPLETE THE SENTENCE (S): I would be interested 
because (Open end); I would not be interested because (Open end) 
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. Has the program had any effects on other programs here at 

this school? If yes: Please describe these effects (Open end) 

12a, Have you had any students in your classes this school year? 

If yes: In your opinion, how do they compare with other students in 

your classes? (Open end) 
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Attachment 5 



ALUMNI INTERVIEW 



Have you had any additional schooling since you left high school? 

If yes: What type of additional schooling have you had since leaving 

high school; have you gone to a junior college, a 4-year college or 
university, or some other type of trade or extension school? 

How useful do you feel your high school education has been in preparing 
you for this schooling? Extremely useful, Very useful, Somewhat useful, 
Not at all useful. 

(If Extremely, Very, or Somewhat useful: In what specific ways do you 

feel it has been useful?) 

(if Not very or Not at all useful: Why do you feel that it has not been 

useful? ) 

Have you held any full-time jobs since attending high school? 

(if yes: Name of company, Length of time employed, Type of work) 

How useful do you feel your high school education has been in preparing 
you for this (these) job(s)? Would you say it has been Extremely 
useful, Very useful, Somewhat useful, Not very useful, Not useful at all? 

(If Extremely, Very or Somewhat useful: In what specific ways do you 

feel it has been useful?) 

(If Not very or Not at all useful: Why do you feel that it has not 

been useful? ) 

Have you served in the Armed Forces since leaving high school? 

What are you now doing, that is, are you going to school, working full or 
part-time, or what? 

What are your plans as far as future education? (If in school now) . . . 

How far do you expect to go in school? 

(If not in school now) ... Do you plan to continue your schooling or 
not? How far do you expect to go in school? 

Expect to go to Business, Technical, or Vocational school 
Expect to get a junior college degree 
Expect to get a 4 -year college degree 
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Expect to get a graduate degree after I get a 4 -year 
college degree 

Expect to go to some other kind of school after high school 
Don’t expect to get any more schooling 

What are your plans for a career . . . what type of work do you think 
you will be doing in 10 or 15 years from now? 
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Attachment 6 



PARENT INTERVIEW 



Current Parent 



How useful do you feel his high school education will 
be to him when he graduates? 



Alumni Parent - How useful do you feel his high school education has 

been to your son since he graduated? (Check list: 
Extremely useful; Very useful; Somewhat useful; Not 
very useful; Not at all useful.) 



(if Extremely, Very, or Somewhat useful: In what specific ways do you 

feel it has been useful to him since he graduated?) 

(if Not very or Not at all useful : Why do you feel that his high school 

education has not been useful to him?) 



The following questions were asked only of parents of graduates: 



What is your son doing now, that is, is he going to school, working, 
or in the service? (Check list: Going to school; Working full time; 

Working part time; In the service; Other.) 
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SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF RP AND CG STUDENTS 
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* I.Q. data not readily available. 

t As reported by students on questionnaire survey. 
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Table B-5 

RP AND CG STUDENTS’ PERCEIVED POSITIVE CHANGES IN PROGRAM GOALS 
FROM SOPHOMORE TO JUNIOR YEAR, BY SCHOOL 
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POSITIVE CHANGE IN GRADES AND ATTENDANCE 
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